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LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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The right of publishing translations of articles in this Magazine is reserved. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE FOREIGN VINEYARD ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


The Manager, having returned from Bordeaux, has completed arrangements for supplying, 
during the present Season, the undermentioned CLARETS, of the celebrated 1865 and 1868 
V intages, on the following advantageous terms, viz. :— 

- ae a wes a . 14s. per doz. | St. Emilion . —_— >. per hhd. .. 30s. per doz. 
18s. dao. St.Julien .. Os. do. .. 828. do. 
Grand Ordinaire te 105, 7 720s. do Pauillac ... 33 Os, do. - 36s. 
Bordeaux .. 22 Os. do. ..24s. do. La Rose. . . 35 Os. do. . 42s. 
St. Estephe. . 24 Os. do ..26s. do. Each hhd. equal to 22 doz. and sia: bottles 


Attention is also called to the Association’s Stock of CHAMPAGNES, comprising all the 
finest brands. 


For detailed Price Lists of these and other Wines apply to W. H. Paumer, Esq., Manager, 
200, Regent Street, W. 


FOR CHILDRENS DIET. 
WN & Por BROWN anv POLSON 
se So 











were the first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in maintaining its 
am AY reputation, which is liable to be discredited by the 
B unwarrantable appropriation of the name to 
e articles of a different character. 
nln The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between 


P ATENT ue qualities bearing a false name 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 
C O R N F iF O U R . which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn, 
PURE LIGHT WINES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 
St. Julien Claret . 148,, 18s., 208., 24s., and 30s. per doz. ae 
White Bordeaux . . . 248., 308., and 36s. o CLARET IN HHDS. CONTAINING ABOUT 23 Doz. 
Burgundy... . . « ~- 248.368. and 42s,  ,, No. 1. Good Sound Claret. . . . £12 per bhd. 
Chablis — = 36s., and 48s. Nos. 2and3. Good Medoc . . £12 and £15 
Hock and Moselle. 2. 248., 308., 36s.,and 48s. ,, Nos, 4 and 5, Stout Claret . . £15 and £18 
- « 368., 488., 60s, and 66s, , No. 6. Dessert Claret . . + £25 
erry . + « 248., 30s., 36s., and 42s. ° Nos. 7 and 8. Superior Class Wines £30 and £35 
Port from first-class shippers 248. , 308., 368., and 42s. Nos.9and10. GoodSauterne. . £15 and £20 
Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s, per doz. 
On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton. 














C.WARD & SON 


CHAPEL S™ WEST MAYFAIR. 
LONDON, per doz. 


MAYFAIR SHERRY. 
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WHEELER AND WILSON'’S 


LOCKSTITCH 


/ SEWING MACHINES. 


te eS x 
COPYRIGHT. 450,000 now in Use. 
Increased facilities for Manufacture now enable the WHeeLer & Witson M'F'G Co. to produce Machines at a 


"a cheaper rate, and to supply the increasing demand (over 300 a day), they offer the Public the benefit of these 
advantages, and furnish the Machines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, from 


T y aN 
FIVE GUINEAS, 
CINSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED); 
And also upon a system of Easy Payments, by which they are brought within the reach of all. 


The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines are :— 
i. a of stitch alike on both sides of . 4, Economy of thread. 
he fabric sewed. . ’ a Pe 
2. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will Compactness and elegance of model and finish. 
not rip nor ravel. 3. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 
3. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose | 7. Speed, ease of operation and management, and quict- 
and materials. ness of movement, 


5 


“=e To guard the Public against base Counierfeits of the Genuine WureLtrer & Wirsonx Machines, the above 
Trade Mark will shortly be placed upon each Machine. 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST, ADDRESS 


WHEELER & WILSON WF’G CO., 


London : 139, Regent St., and 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 73, Bold &t., Liverpool. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLT. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


MAPLE « co. 


CARPETS COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING 
CARPETS ESTABLISHMENT. 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in three days, 
saving time, trouble, and expense. A great advantage to Country 


CARPETS silat AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, 
and 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 











2 «sta TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS, 


3 Visitors to the Seaside, and Others 
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ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud 
of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and imme- 
| diately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and 
j. healthful state of the skin, Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and 
Z-— Discoloration fly before its application, and give place to a healthy and 
* clear Complexion. In cases of sunburn, or stings of insects. its virtues 

have long been acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


or Peart Dentrrrice, a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the 
Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a pleasing fragrance. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. *,* ASK FOR ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION is produced by GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily yenial qualities. 1t 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; 
Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom. 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
nnrivalled. 


CAUTION.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, E. C. Bourne, 11, Serle Street. Lincola’s Inn. engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists and | erfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 80 per cent. less than any other House. 











See our Illusirated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 
A POCR-ROOMED HOUSE, VSRVULLT o:0.0:6.0:00.0:00.0000600000000cescecrccceseces 00 
A SIx-ROOMED HOUSE 0..0cccccccccccvccscccccsscccsseccevecocecsceseseccces 
AN PAGUE-ROGMED EGTOE oo 6:00:0:0:60:00:0:0:00:0000:0:800000000000000000600000000008 
A TEMROOMED HOUSE, RLBGAWTLE 6oc0cscccoccrscoccccccccvesesecsseceosces 
AND A FOURTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY ....cccccccccccccceseccccesess 427 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Bromptop 
Road, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., 


Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” &c. 





Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
** An attempt to explain some of the greatest mysteries of the universe.” 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


McMASTER'S UNIVERSAL HAIR RESTORER 

is renowned for its fragrance, effectually nourishes and 
restores the Hair both in growth and colour, arrests baldness, 
and gives a healthy action to the scalp, removing scurf and 
dandriff, without soiling or staining the skin. 








Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in bottles 3s, each. 





TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 








MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


eer 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: his Family and 


FRIENDS. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, including details from the Battle- 
field of Culloden to that of Waterloo, the Social History both of France and England 
during the eventful period of the Great War and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, 
and the Secret Political History and Social Life of this Country from the Commencement 
of the Present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Karl of Maumessuny, G.C.B. 
2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

** These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a course of seventy-five years. We find in these confidential 
exchanges ot ideas the hopes and fears, the expectations, disappointments, and impressions of our ancestors, in the 
very words which described them. And how eventful those years were! ‘They saw the Highland tebellion, the 
American War, the despotic Courts of the Bourbuns, of Catherine and of Frederick ; the great Freuch Revolution, and 
its subseqhent phases of a bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemeral Restvration, and again of a short 
impire and second Kestoration. ‘The descriptiun of the iétes and social intercourse in the venerable city of Sarum 
during the Parliamentary recess show how much more lively our cathedral towns were a century ago, and how much 
less of cliques and class categories then existed amung the nobility and their neighbours than in the present day. ‘The 
first Lord Malmesbury, being much older than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew them well from their 
earliest years, and used bis influence (which was considerable) with the statesmen of the time to bring forward those 
alents which bave made their names so memorable in English history. Beivg the guardian of the latter, it will be 
iseen how he appreciat d the character of his ward (Lord Palmerston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics 

w hen he first took office in 1809.” —£atract jrom the Preface. 


EMOIRS OF MADAME DE MIRAMION: a Picture of 


French Social Life at tlhe Close of the 17th Century. From the French by the Baroness 
DE Montaienac, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Hrrsertr. Crown 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. By GrorcEr 
Mirriin Dattas, United States’ Minister at the Court of St. James, Edited by his 
Daughter. 2 vols., crown 8yvo, 


THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. From the French 
of Flammarion. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of *'The Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin, 
Crown 8yo., with numerous Lliustrations, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers, 


PETRONEL. By Fiorence Marryat, Author of “ Love's 


Conflict,” &e. 5 vols., crown Syo. 
ANNIE JENNINGS. <A Novel. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. A Novel. By Sir 


. : tas bl Pp eo . r “— « 
Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of “ The Vifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 

“A novel with incident and interest enough for the most exacting reader of fiction, and with a refinement and 
elevation which must warmly cummend it to the appreciation of the most scholarly and cultivated. Sir Kdward’s 
style is always elegant, and often forcible ; and bis glimpses of social life in the time of which he treats are marked by 


a scholarly truthfulness of sentiment and detail. ‘Lhe story is charmingly conceived, and the adventures of Leon and 
Atalanta are exciting envugh tu satisfy any palate.”—Laily Telegraph. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT. A Novel. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


_, “We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing readers to the author of ‘Jabez Oliphant.’ He has very con- 
siderable power. His account of the retired tradesman, the ‘modern Prince, in Yorkshire is perfect; and the scene 
in which Jabez is ‘done’ by a ‘cute’ horsedealer is inimitable. Our readers will, no doubt, make acquaiutance with 
it. We should add, that the adventures with Italian brigands is very graphic.”—John Bull, 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. A Novel. By Hawiey Smarr, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown 8yo,, 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








4 TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 
USE ON LY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will efectually arrest it : 
BEETHAWM’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak. and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, aud the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Culour Kestorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance, Suld in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 


BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 








A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and - 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 7 


of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, aud thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 


Maintains its high character as the most wonderfu) disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 7 


instaut relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years, Box-s, 1s., aud 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham. 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING VOLUMES. 





SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. Crown &vo. 4 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. © 


Crown Svo. 


b 
The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. Crown k 


&vo., with Portrait of Lord Byron. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. By W. Knox Wigram. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8yo. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With 3 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., gilt edges. 
GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 8vo., with 2 Portraits. 
MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. Crown 8vo., with 2 Portraits. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Strect, Publisher i in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
With Plain Stand, 6 Guineas, 

Ornamental Bronze Stand, 64 Guineas, 


The new Patent Silent Motion, 10s. 6d. extra. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch, 
Price 6 Guineas, 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE AMERICAN, Single Thread, 35s, 
THE PRINCESS of WALES, Lock-Stitch, £3 15s, 
THE PRINCESS, Lock-Stitch, Price 4 Guineas. 
LISTS FREE. 


| WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


, MANUF ACTORY--GIPPING WOR KS, IPSWICH, 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 4 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 

Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemen’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and does not shrink. 

Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies. 


" Gutjit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 















JOHN SAMPSON & CO.,f 
Shirt Tailors, : 
130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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LARGE TYPE EDITION. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


An entirely New Edition, beautifully printed in bold elear type, in 5 vols. crown 8vo., 
E 6s. each volume. 

x (ANY VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY.) 

a 1. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 3. EMMA. 

d 2. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 4. MANSFIELD PARK, 


5. NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUASION. 


‘Miss Austen’s novela,” says Southey, “are more true to nature, and have, for my sympathies, passages of finer 
feeling than any others of this age.” Sir Walter Scoit and Archbishop Whately, in the earli-r numbers of the 
Quarterly Review, called the attention of the public to their surpassing excellence. — Quarterly feview, 


. Chagas? Wh nay | - 
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RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—High and low, young and old, 


rich and poor, have availed themselves of these remedies, and have, in gratitude, testified to the success which 
has fullowed their employment. Few maladies can befal mankind, which refuse relief, alleviation, or cure from these 
nealing, soothing, and purifying preparations. ; 


NO REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 


Equals MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE as recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the { 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE A ° 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. - 














































CHARLES WATSON & Co. invite attention to 


the CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, 
and recherche, and worthy of a place on any gentleman’s table. 


Gia? THE CORNHILL SHERRY. — 
COR Kiegant, pale, and dry. 30s, per doz. Carriage paid. CORNHILL SHERRY 
“ : 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY, > 
T Rich gold. 30s. per doz. Carriage paid. as > 
S 


(JHARLES WATSON & Oo, 30, CORNHILL 


(opposite the Royal Exchange), 


REQUEST the favour of a visit to their old- 


establisned Cellars, 30, CORNHILL, containing a large stock of 
the finest old wines of every country, sume curious and rare, to 
please the most critical connoisseurs. 
A fuily descriptive Price List sent free. 
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£9:0:0 Reduced to £6:10:0 


INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


ON HIRE. OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. | BRANCH OFFICES: 


8, Newin: Causewsy, | 58, Northumberland Street, 

South London. Newcastle. 9, Reform Street, Dundee. 
21, Bold Street, ens. 108, Princes Street, Edin-| 69, Gratton Street, J ublin. 
105, Market St., Manchester. | burgh. 17, Donegal Square, Belfast. 





rton 46, George Street, Aberdeen, 
1, Commercial street. Leeds, 
19, Nigh Street, Bristol, 
4, Oriord Hill, Norwien, 






65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
4 


























JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day foilowing the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. FOREIGN WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Country Orders receive immediate attention, 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


JULY 1870. 


CONTENTS. 
ART. PAGE 
I. Tae Lanpitorp or “Tae Son.” By Wititam Guibert, 


Aurnor or “ Sarrtey Haut Asyium,” ‘ De Prorunpis,” 


&e. . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ a . 425 
CuapTeR IX. CuristTriAN MARRIED. 
Pa X. A CLoup on CHRISTIAN’s HAPPINESS. 
s XI. Curistran’s SINGULAR BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS 
HIs WIFE. 

II. Lerrers From InprA. By Tae LATE Hoy. Eity Even . 458 

Ill. A Very Navueury Artist. By Tomas ADOLPHUS 
'TROLLOPE ‘4 A . ‘ ‘ F r . 472 
IV. Our Novets. THe Simpcte Scuoot . ‘ ‘ A . 488 
a V. Reeenscurrma: A Tarte or Horror. By Lorp Dusarr. 9504 
a VI. Too Late ror THe Coacu ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : - 510 


VII. Tue Poison or Asps: A Novetette. By Florence MAarryat 
(Mrs. Ross Cuurcu). Chapters V.to VIL. . ° - 517 
VIII. Jost Maria, tue Banpit or Roxpa. By Joun Seeman. 539 
TX. Cuaries Dickens ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ » ba4 


TO ADVERTISERS. —All communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be 
Ps forwarded by the 20th of the month, to Mr. RATCLIFFE, Advertisement Con- 
vaca a a Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 








At all Libraries in Town and Country, 
T e 
PETRONEL: 
4 A Nobel. 
Z By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
4 AUTHOR OF ‘ LOVE’S CONFLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1st. All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TemMpLe 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 

2nd. To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 

3rd. All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only, 

Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 





LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 


The right of publishing translations of Articles im this Magazine is reserved, 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGE 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the 
Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 
Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded 


to purchase the various imitations. 


NICOLL’S ORIGINAL FLEXURA BOOT, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF CAVALRY OFFICERS. 





THE FLEXURA or SPRING WAIST BOOT, for both Ladies and Gentlemen, gives an elegant appearance and 
symmetrical form to the foot, improving the shape of the instep, with increased comfort in wearing. 

ITS CULEF FEATURE is an Elastic Steel Spring, inserted in the Waist of the Boot, causing it to fit more closely 
to the hollow of the foot than the ordinary boot. It is highly recommended by the Medical Faculty as a support fur 
flat feet and weak ankles, while at the same time it improves the appearance, and developes the shape of a weil-furmcd 
foot by its surpassing elasticity; it is also completely successful in remedying uneven wearing, and possesses the 
important advantage of never losing its shape. 








Observe the contrast. 


Fig. 1.—The Flexura Boot, half worn out. Fic, 2.—The Ordinary Boot, half worn out. 


THE FLEXURA BOOT is also invaluable in supporting and training the feet of YOUNG PEOPLE. ‘The 
FLEXURA SPRING can be inserted of any strength, either light or strong, to suit all feet. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ELEVANS BOOTS 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
THE ELEVANS BOOT is particularly valuable to Ladies and Gentlemen of short stature; it elevates the 


wearer, improves the instep, and the wearer is made taller without having unusually high exterior heels. 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISHING BOOTS of all descriptions. 


MANUFACTURERS of PATENT PANUS CORUM BOOTS and SHOES for Tender Feet. 
Ladies und Gentlemen waited upon at their own residences in town and country for orders, or if residing abroad 
may be fitted accurately with the Flexnra Boot by forwarding one of their old boots, with an outline of their foot on 


paper, with the order by pos* LASTS and BOOT !'REES made to order. ——OUTFITS for INDIA, the COLONIES, 
and ali climates.——Price Lists forwarded on receipt of postage stamps. 


E. J. NICOLL, 
NICOLL’S ORIGINAL FLEXURA BOOT DEPOT, 
NAVAL, MILITARY, COURT COSTUME, ANATOMICAL, AND FAMILY BOOT MAKERS, 
424 and 132c, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 
And at 7, CASTLE SQUARE, BRIGHTON, near the Pavilion. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 











HIS celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin Prize Medal, It is 


pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 


8 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Qbserve the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
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Cuaptren IX. 
CHRISTIAN MARRIED. 


URING the few days which elapsed since Sarah Gordon and her 
sister returned to town, Christian employed himself in seeking for 
a suitable house. This, however, he found to be no easy matter; for, 
although many were offered him, each seemed to contain some almost 
insuperable objection—the one he had set his mind upon presenting, 
perhaps, greater difficulties than any other, the price asked for the lease 
and goodwill being far in excess of the capital he possessed, and he was 
reluctantly obliged to give up the idea. As before stated, his capital 
scarcely exceeded nine hundred pounds, and the amount required 
would not be less than fifteen hundred. Even at this price, however, 
it was by far the cheapest, in proportion to the profits it would yield, 
to any he had yet met with; for the business was an old-established 
one, and the connection highly respectable. He knew he could with- 
out difficulty obtain the money by way of loan from the brewers, but, 
from the experience he had already had in the business, he also knew 
perfectly well he would be placing himself in their power, and would 
no longer be a free agent in conducting his own affairs. 

The price of the lease of the next most eligible house that was 
offered him would hardly exceed the capital he possessed. It was 
well-built, commodious, and handsomely fitted up, but, being in a new 
neighbourhood, the returns (certainly at first) would be very small. 
As a set-off against this, however, not only were the houses around 
rapidly filling with respectable tenants, but, as the locality was a 


favourite one, there appeared little doubt that those in course of 
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erection would soon find occupants. After all, he calculated, if the 
immediate returns were not large, it was more than probable that, in 
time, a good and lucrative connection might be secured for the house ; 
and, should he be inclined to leave it, no doubt a far higher price 
might be obtained for the lease than what he had paid for it. 

On making further inquiries, Christian found that there were certain 
stipulations in the lease which appeared to him somewhat onerous, as 
well as others which he did not clearly understand. Before, there- 
fore, coming to any decision on the subject, he resolved to consult his 
friend Mr. Desbrow, and ascertain if he considered the objections of a 
serious nature, and whether he approved of the conditions of the 
lease. Having made a note to this effect, he called at Mr. Desbrow’s 
office, to talk over the matter, but found him absent. He left word 
that he would call again the next day, about noon, when he hoped 
Mr. Desbrow would be able to see him, or make an early appointment, 
as the business he wished to consult him upon was of great impor- 
tance, and he wished to do so as speedily as possible. The clerk told 
him that, in all probability, Mr. Desbrow would be in during the latter 
part of the day, if he liked to call again; but Christian declined 
doing so, and adhered to his original proposition of calling the next 
morning. 

The reason Christian did not wish to call on Mr. Desbrow again 
that afternoon, was that, as Sarah Gordon and her sister wére to arrive 
home in the evening, he naturally wished to be in readiness to meet 
them, and reached their lodgings some little time before they came. 
Though somewhat impatient, he passed the time as best he could, and 
at last had the satisfaction of hearing them enter the house. After 
the first ebullition of feeling at their meeting was over, Christian, 
with joy, noticed the flush of health on the face of his betrothed, 
showing that, short as had been her sojourn in the country, it had 
been attended with excellent effects. Her spirits also seemed to have 
recovered their former elasticity, and she talked and chatted with 
great animation. Possibly an astute observer might have imagined 
that her gaiety seemed rather more than natural, but Christian was 
too happy to be hypercritical on the subject, and on his part conversed 
quite as fluently as his betrothed. 

After the first inquiries as to the events of their little journey and 
sojourn in the country were over, Charlotte asked Christian whether 
he had heard anything more about the terms of the house he desired 
to take. In reply, Christian told her that he had, but unfortunately, 
the price asked for it, although by no means in excess of its real 
value, was more than he could afford to give, and he had determined 
not to commence business without having sufficient capital to do it 
easily, as he had a violent aversion, if he could help it, to running into 
debt. The only persons to whom he thought he could apply were 
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his brewers, and he certainly should not wish to be in their power, as, 
in case any misunderstanding arose between them, they would call in 
their money at a short notice, and thereby possibly ruin him. 

Both Sarah and her sister complimented him highly on his prudence, 
and then inquired whether he had heard of any other opening 
likely to suit him. Christian told them he had, but that the prospects 
of the house were not so brilliant as the one he had set his heart 
on; and he then explained to them more fully the particulars of 
the one he was going to consult Mr. Desbrow about on the following 
day. They both listened with great attention, and then agreed that 
it would be far more prudent to take the one in question, than run 
any risk of crippling himself for want of sufficient capital to carry 
on the business. 

Tea was now brought in, and a very sociable meal it was. When 
over, Charlotte, beginning to imagine herself de trop in the room, 
was on the point of leaving the lovers together, somewhat perhaps 
against the conventional rules of propriety, when the wheels of a 
cab were heard driving up to the door, and Christian, who was 
sitting at the window, exclaimed : 

“Why, here is Mr. Desbrow! What possibly can have induced 
him to call on us ?” 

Sarah, who had been sitting quietly on the sofa, here turned round, 
and cast an inquisitive and somewhat angry glance at her sister, which 
Charlotte met with the most perfect composure. Presently the street- 
door was opened, and Mr. Desbrow’s footsteps heard on the stairs. 
Surah then, casting a second indignant glance at her sister, rose from 
her seat, and hurriedly left the room, which a moment afterwards 
Mr. Desbrow entered. Christian and Charlotte received him with 
great friendliness ; and after a few short commonplace expressions had 
passed between them, Mr. Desbrow inquired after the health of his 
ward, as he called her. In reply, Charlotte told him that she had been 
in the country for nearly a week, for the benefit of her health, and 
had only just returned to London. Her sister, she said, was feeling 
fatigued with her journey, and had a few minutes before left the 
room, but no doubt she would return directly she heard of Mr. 
Desbrow’s arrival. Charlotte was about to summon her, when Mr. 
Desbrow said : 

“Oh, pray do not disturb her. I am very happy to hear she has 
derived benefit by her trip to the country. Now do not disturb her,” 
he continued, as Charlotte was about to call her sister. “I have called 
solely on some matter of business with Mr. Brandon, and am rather in 
a hurry. I will, however, take the opportunity of coming again, when 
I hope to find her at home and in good health.” 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “I think I had better leave you then, so 
that you can talk over your affairs together.” 
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“Oh, don’t go,” said Christian; “I have nothing to say but what 
you are perfectly welcome to hear.” 

Charlotte persisted, however, in going ; and said she would tell her 
sister of Mr. Desbrow’s arrival, but he again begged she might not 
be disturbed. 

No sooner were Mr. Desbrow and Christian left together, than 
the former, who appeared to be in remarkably good spirits, said, 
laughing : 

“T am sadly afraid I have interrupted you, and no doubt my visit 
was very ill-timed, though I am not altogether without excuse for it. 
I understand, Mr. Brandon, you called at my office to-day, wishing to 
make an appointment with me to-morrow, as the business you wanted 
to see me upon was urgent. Now, it unfortunately happens that I am 
obliged to leave town early to-morrow morning, and shall not return 
till the day afterwards, and then, possibly, at a late hour in the after- 
noon. I thought, therefore, it would be better to see you this evening, 
and give you the information you require, without obliging you to 
wait till my return. I called first at your lodgings, and was there 
informed that you were not at home, but that most probably I should 
find you here. Now, tell me in what way can I serve you ?” 

“You are very kind,” said Christian, “to take so much trouble; 
but the truth is, I did wish to see you very particularly. I have seen 
a house that I think will suit me, but there are certain clauses in the 
lease which I did not clearly understand, so I thought I would ask if 
you considered they presented any insuperable objections.” 

“Did you make a note of them ?” 

“JT did,” said Christian, drawing a paper from his pocket, “and here 
they are.” 

Mr. Desbrow glanced his eye rapidly over the paper, and said he 
saw nothing whatever objectionable in the clauses. 

“ But surely,” he continued, “ this is not the house you were speaking 
to me about the other day; have you given up all intention of taking 
that one ?” 

“T have,” replied Christian, “although I would willingly have 
done so, had I the means; but the sum they require for it is far 
in excess of the little capital I have. I daresay I could obtain the 
difference from the brewers, but I have no wish to put myself in their 
power.” 

“T compliment you on your prudence,” said Mr. Desbrow. “ But 
now let me hear the particulars of the case. What is the full amount 
they require for the lease and comings-in ?” 

“Fifteen hundred pounds,” said Christian ; “and it will require at 
least two hundred more to furnish the dwelling-house respectably, and 
leave me a little over to go on with. You know I have only about 
nine hundred pounds of my own.” 
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“The difference is a serious one, ’said Mr. Desbrow. “But where 
is the house ?” 

“Tt is ‘The Sun,’ in Street.” 

“That is singular,” remarked Mr. Desbrow. “I was concerned 
with a person who sold the lease to the last proprietor. I know the 
house well, and a capital one it is. At the same time, you rather 
surprise me in stating they would take so small a sum for it. Unless 
the business has much fallen off, it is one of the greatest bargains I 
éver knew. Why does the present proprietor part with it?” 

“From ill-health,” replied Christian. “As he is a man of some 
property, independent of his business, he is determined to push the 
sale even to a lower price than the house is worth, and, with his wife, 
to retire somewhere on the coast of Devonshire. He admits, however, 
that the business has somewhat fallen off of late, not from the opposition 
of any other house in the neighbourhood, but 4rom ill-health on his 
part preventing him giving it the attention it required.” 

“ All that seems very fair,” said Mr. Desbrow; “but still, there 
are one or two things which should be taken into consideration, which 
in my opinion open the question, whether it would not be better for 
you to borrow some money, and take that house instead of the other 
you were speaking of. The rent is remarkably low for the locality ; 
and suppose we say that you borrowed seven hundred pounds, and 
consider the interest you paid for it as merely an addition to the rent, 
you would still have the house on very reasonable terms. You would 
manage very badly indeed if you did not, out of the profits, contrive to 
put by a couple of hundred a year towards the redemption of the 
original debt.” 

* All that I am perfectly ready to admit,” said Christian. “ But of 
whom could I borrow the seven hundred pounds, unless of the brewers? 
I know no one who would lend me the money.” 

“Not so fast,” said Mr. Desbrow. “Although I have not the 
money myself, a client of mine has about that sum, which he wishes to 
invest in a mortgage for five years, at 5 per cent. interest. The 
interest must, however, be paid regularly, or he would foreclose. I do 
not know whether he has yet found an investment for his money, but 
if not, would you like to accept it on those terms ?” 

“Yes,” said Christian, “ most willingly ; and I hardly know how to 
express my gratitude to you, Mr. Desbrow, for your kindness to me in 
the matter.” 

Mr. Desbrow burst into a loud fit of laughing. “My dear sir,” he 
said, “what do you mean by my kindness to you in the matter? All 
[ am doing is nothing but a most commonplace businesslike transac- 
tion. Do not imagine, for one moment, that I have no intention of 
sending you in my bill of costs for the trouble I shall have, though I 
trust you will not quarrel or be discontented with the amount. In 
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the first place, an exorbitant bill would be against my principles, and 
beyond that, I have too much wish to secure you as a client, to run 
the risk of disgusting you at the commencement of our acquaintance. 
At the same time, I will not disguise from you the fact, that I 
do feel some satisfaction in having found a good investment for one 
client, and am able to oblige another friend while doing so. I may 
further state,” he continued, “ that should the client I allude to not, 
at the present moment, have the money at his disposal, I have little 
doubt I shall be able to find you another ; so, if you choose to take the 
house, you may see the proprietor and settle the preliminaries as soon 
as you please. If you will call on me the day after to-morrow, about 
noon, we will then go further into the matter.” 

Mr. Desbrow now rose to depart. 

“Pray do not go,” said Christian, “ till you have seen Sarah, for I 
am sure she will be very vexed at missing you.” 

“You are very kind,” said the lawyer, “but do not trouble her. 
Give her my kind regards, and tell her I shall do myself the pleasure 
of seeing her very shortly. Now, good-bye, Mr. Brandon, and let me 
see you the day after to-morrow.” 

After Charlotte had quitted the room, on Mr. Desbrow commencing 
to speak to Christian on business-matters, she sought her sister, who: 
at first received her fn a very angry manner. 

“‘T am sure, Charlotte,” she said, “ in spite of all you told me, that 
you did mention to Mr. Desbrow my lowness of spirits, and that he 
called in consequence.” 

“ My dear,” said Charlotte, to her, very calmly, “do not irritate 
yourself without any cause. Not only has Mr. Desbrow simply 
called to see Christian on some business-matter, but he requested me to 
tell you on no account to trouble yourself to come down, as he intended 
stopping but a very short time, and would scarcely be able to speak to 
you if you did.” 

Sarah seemed somewhat annoyed with her own petulance, and then 
asked her sister if she knew upon what business Mr. Desbrow had 
called. Charlotte was unable to give her the information she required, 
and, moreover, told her that she did not herself intend returning to 
the sitting-room, fearing she might interrupt the conversation. The 
two sisters then sat talking together till they heard Mr. Desbrow 
leave the house, when they both went downstairs to Christian. Sarah 
had contrived to erase all trace of her momentary ill-humour from her 
face before meeting her lover, and they all chatted together on indif- 
ferent subjects for some little time, when Sarah suddenly asked 
Christian what business Mr. Desbrow had called about. 

“The more I see of that man,” replied Christian, “the better 
I like him. A warmer or more hearty friend I never met with in my 
life. I called on him and made an appointment for to-morrow, to. 
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consult him respecting the lease of the house I told you of ; but as he 
will be out of town, he thought he would save me the trouble of 
calling for nothing, and very kindly came to see me this evening, 
instead. In course of conversation he asked me why I gave up the 
idea of taking ‘ The Sun,’ as I appeared to have set my heart upon it, 
and I told him that I should require seven hundred pounds more capital 
than I possessed. He then immediately offered to raise the sum, at 
5 per cent. interest, on mortgage of the lease, which I need not say 
I most gratefully accepted.” 

“ But why should you borrow the money of him, Christian ?” asked 
Sarah, rather angrily. “I thought you objected to being in debt.” 

“True, Sarah, I did,” replied Christian; “but, at the same time, 
the terms are so advantageous that I could not refuse them.” 

“Still,” continued Sarah, in the same tone, “ I should have preferred 
the small house rather than be under an obligation to anyone.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Christian, putting his arm round her, “ these 
are business-matters which you do not understand. Now, don’t be 
angry with me, for I know well what I am doing; and, besides that, 
the affair is as good as completed, so there is no use saying anything 
more about it.” 

Sarah, although she made no further remark, appeared discontented 
and moody ; but upon Charlotte, who, rightly judging that a tiff would 
take place between them, leaving the room, Christian again passed his 
arm round his betrothed, and she, a few moments afterwards, laid her 
head on his shoulder, and for the remainder of the time they appeared 
the happiest of mortals. 

The following evening Gideon Harcourt and his wife came, as 
agreed, to the lodgings. Sarah, at Christian’s particular request, 
made herself as attractive as possible, and evidently took great pains 
to please Mrs. Harcourt, for whom, in a very short time, she began to 
entertain great good-feeling. Nor was this unreciprocated on Mrs. 
Harcourt’s part. Although generally calm and undemonstrative almost 
to a fault, few people could make themselves more attractive or 
engaging than Sarah, if she pleased. The evening passed in conversa- 
tion about their different affairs and prospects in life. Christian told 
his friend that he had almost secured—in fact, he might say, quite 
secured—an excellent house of business, to which he hoped shortly to 
remove. His prospects, he said, were of the brightest, and he had no 
doubt he should do extremely well. He then narrated the handsome 
behaviour of Mr. Desbrow on the occasion, and Gideon told him he 
was not at all surprised to hear it, from similar acts of kindness and 
good feeling he had shown on other occasions. Alter some warm 
compliments on Mr. Desbrow’s behaviour had passed between the two 
friends, Gideon asked Sarah whether she would not be very glad when 
she was the mistress of her own house. 
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“ Certainly,” she replied ; “ who can doubt it ?” 

“T think,” said Christian, “ few people ever had better prospects to 
commence life with than we have. I am fully convinced that in a 
short time I shall be able to understand the business thoroughly ; and 
although, of course, Sarah will not take the slightest open part in its 
management, yet she will assist me in keeping the books, and other 
little duties of the kind. Ihave no doubt, with such a helpmeet, I shall 
rapidly get on, and, in time, become the proprietor of a very different 
sort of establishment.” 

“ But, Christian,” said Sarah, “ you surely are not thinking of 
leaving the business already ? Remember, ‘a rolling stone gathers no 
moss,’ and you have a heavy debt to pay off.” 

“Very true, my dear,” said Christian, “but I have no intention of 
playing the part of a rolling stone; nor should I dream of quitting 
‘The Sun’ till I have paid off every farthing I borrowed on it, and 
collected a good deal of moss from it besides, and then I should look 
out for a more respectable kind of business. I daresay,” he con- 
tinued, langhing, and addressing Mrs. Harcourt, “ you consider me 
very ambitious, if such a term might be applied in any way to a man 
in the humble position of a tavern-keeper ; but, however, I admit my 
weakness, and I hope you will not ridicule it.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Brandon, I have no right to speak on the subject,” 
replied Mrs. Harcourt, “for my husband is inclined to indulge in 
hopes a good deal more visionary, perhaps, than yours. What do you 
think? He says that some day he expects to become a member of the 
Bar, and then he is fully convinced he shall be able to work his way 
up in the world, which I consider a very visionary piece of ambition 
on his part.” 

“Stop—stop !” said Gideon ; “do not go on so fast, my dear. Re- 
member, I only said that I should entertain ideas of the kind if I find 
my aunt is in possession of any sum of money belonging to me; and if 
this is the case, I certainly should, if possible, carry out my wishes.” 

“ Have you heard anything more on that subject ?” asked Christian. 

“Nothing whatever,” replied Gideon; “nor shall I have time to 
make further inquiries for some months to come. And really, Kate,” 
he continued, “I am rather angry with you for having mentioned the 
subject, which I admit appears ridiculous enough in one point of view; 
but it is getting late, and we have a long way to go before we reach 
home, so the sooner you put on your bonnet and shawl the better.” 

It would be useless detaining the reader with the details of the little 
difficulties and impediments which occurred before Christian had the 
sum of money he required, and the house completely transferred to 
him. It was, however, at last satisfactorily accomplished, and he now 
found himself regularly engaged in the battle of life. Of the house 
itself, the more he examined it the better it pleased him. As the sign 
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is a somewhat common one, it might be wrong to indicate the exact 
locality in which the house was situated ; and to avoid the possibility 
of wounding the feelings of any, it would, perhaps, be better to state 
that it was situated in a respectable though densely-crowded neigh- 
bourhood, without any other establishment of the kind being in such 
close proximity as to occasion any rivalry between them. The house 
was at the angle of a leading thoroughfare, the business portion being 
in front, with an entrance at the side; and at the extremity of the 
building was a private door, by which Sarah and her friends could 
leave the house with as much privacy as they pleased. The trade- 
fittings, in every respect, were in a satisfactory condition ; while the 
private apartments in the rear were commodious in the extreme, and 
so situated that Sarah would be able, during her husband’s absence, 
to keep a watch over all that transpired without being seen. 

In learning the details of the business, Christian was assisted by a 
retired publican—a Mr. Thornton, who initiated him into the mysteries 
of the trade, and, in fact, resided in the house till after the wedding 
was over, which was to take place as soon as the furnishing had been 
completed ; nor did Mr. Thornton relinquish his management till the 
bride and bridegroom returned from their honeymoon. The business 
of furnishing went on rapidly and successfully—so much so, that before 
two months after the lease and house had been assigned to Christian, 
the wedding was fixed to take place. 

The courtship likewise progressed favourably, the affection of the 
young couple appearing to increase daily ; but to give anything like a 
description of their loves would be a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task. In all novels there appears to be a conventional manner in 
writing of affairs of the kind, according to the different stations in life 
of the lovers; and an equally conventional phraseology has been in- 
vented, which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is utterly un- 
natural. In the courtship of an interesting curate and an amiable 
young lady, the conversations which take place between them, though 
perhaps somewhat vapid, are generally a mélange of love and piety. In 
the courtship of an officer in the army and a somewhat fast young lady, 
the lover is generally curt and haughty, if not rude, to others, while 
docile and affectionate to his ladylove ; while, on her part, she is scarcely 
less vapid than the beloved of the curate. Aristocratic love-affairs are 
generally tame in the extreme, though frequently held up as examples 
which it would be utterly impossible for any not in the “upper ten 
thousand” to imitate. For the lower ranks of society—and among 
the working-classes in particular—a phraseology has been invented by 
novel-writers, and passes current as genuine among novel-readers, 
which has not the slightest similarity to that in use, as any person 
acquainted with the humble classes will admit. 

Tn what manner, then, will it be possible to place before the reader, 
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in an interesting point of view, the courtship between the young 
tavern-keeper and the object of his affections? To do so according 
to the received conventional model, he should speak most ungram- 
matically, whereas the English of our hero was exceedingly pure and 
good. Nor is it possible to find anything romantic in their evening 
walks in the neighbourhood of Blackfriars Road or the New Cut, or 
even when occasionally extended to Kennington Common or the 
Brixton Road. In fact, all surrounding them was common-place and 
unromantic in the extreme, and yet, with all these disadvantages, a 
handsomer or more attractive young couple it would have been diffi- 
cult to find. Many were the persons they met in their evening walks, 
who, after having passed them, would turn round to cast a glance of 
admiration at Sarah’s slim graceful figure, and the strong agile form 
of her lover. It would have been difficult to imagine anything more 
pure or ardent than was their love. Sarah’s almost amounted to 
adoration, and Christian seemed to worship the beautiful girl who had 
consented to join her lot with his. 

The wedding-day at last was named, and the dresses and parapher- 
nalia for the occasion were purchased. The wedding itself was to be 
an exceedingly quiet one, the only persons invited to attend being 
Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt and Mr. Desbrow. The latter, however, in a 
very kind letter, regretted it would be impossible for him to be present, 
inasmuch as about that time he should have occasion to leave London 
for a fortnight. He wished the young couple every happiness, which 
he had no doubt, from what he knew of both, would be their lot. 
Christian expressed himself greatly chagrined at Mr. Desbrow being 
unable to jom the wedding-party, as also did Charlotte; but Sarah 
seemed too much occupied, at the time, with some conversation she was 
having with the milliner about her wedding-dress to take much interest 
in what they were saying. 

At length the wedding-day arrived, and Christian, the happiest of 
men, after having paid particular attention to his toilet, betook him- 
self to the church, there to await the arrival of the bride and her 
party. After a short delay, Sarah, accompanied by her sister, and 
attended by a younger sister of Mrs. Harcourt, who acted as brides- 
maid, entered the church, and were soon alter joined by Gideon and 
his wife. Christian met her when she arrived, and after the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies were gone through, the whole party placed themselves 
before the altar. The service was performed in a proper and edifying 
manner, and when over, and they proceeded to leave the church, they 
found that a considerable crowd had collected to see them depart, and 
loud and complimentary were the remarks made on the beauty of the 
bride. On reaching the lodgings, where breakfast had been prepared, 
they remained for, perhaps, a couple of hours; the only thing worthy of 
notice during the time was the total absence of the speeches generally 
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made on such occasions, though, perhaps, no wedding had ever taken 
place where the sympathies of the guests were more warmly enlisted 
in favour of the married couple than the present. At last the coach 
was brought to the door, and, after an affectiunate leave-taking of 
their kind friends, Christian and his bride started on their wedding-trip. 


CuHapTer X. 
A CLOUD ON CHRISTIAN’S HAPPINESS. 


Mr. THornton, in whose charge Christian had left his house of busi- 
ness during his wedding-trip, entered on his duties with great alacrity 
and earnestness, hoping by the end of the month, when Christian 
should return, to present him with such a report of what had occurred 
during his absence as should fully satisfy him of the excellent capa- 
bilities of the business, and the bargain he had made in purchasing it 
at the price he had paid for it. He had formed, in his own mind, 
some idea of what would be the total of the month’s profits, and the 
pleasure he should have in handing them over to Christian. His 
duties, however, terminated far soouer than he had anticipated. On 
the afternoon of the third day after Christian’s departure, to his great 
surprise, a cab drew up with Christian and his wife inside, and their 
luggage on the roof. When the door was opened, Mrs. Brandon 
hurried to the private entrance, while Christian and the luggage 
entered by the front one. 

When Mr. Thornton came forward to meet Christian, the latter 
accosted him in a somewhat abrupt though by no means uncivil 
manner. Perhaps it was rather the expression of anger on his coun- 
tenance than the words he uttered. Mr. Thornton attributed his 
apparent coolness to an altercation which had taken place between 
Christian and the cabman, in which, it is but justice to say, the former 
was to blame. After a few commonplace observations, during which 
Christian appeared greatly preoccupied, he and his friend entered the 
private sitting-room at the back of the building, where they found 
Mrs. Brandon, seated on the sofa, with her bonnet and shawl by her 
side, and wearing a countenance scarcely less disturbed than her hus- 
band’s. Although somewhat surprised at the behaviour of both 
Christian and his wife, Mr. Thornton had the good sense to make no 
remark, but expressed his pleasure at seeing her. Tuen, turning to 
Christian, he said : 

** But, Brandon, what is the reason your stay in the country has 
been so short? Surely you could not have doubted the interest I 
took in your business, for I am by no means the man to neglect_any 
commission I have undertaken ?” 


“ My dear fellow,” said Christian, with a sort of forced bonhommie 
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in his manner, “ pray do not imagine anything of the kind. I am 
sure you would look after my interest quite as keenly as, if not more 
so than, your own. The fact is, that while in the country I received 
some very unpleasant intelligence connected with legal matters, and 
as I was hardly man of business enough to take the management of it 
myself, after a little deliberation I determined to come up to town and 
consult Mr. Desbrow. You may easily imagine I should not have 
enjoyed my stay at the seaside with a matter of such importance hang- 
ing over me at the time.” 

Mr. Thornton perfectiy agreed with Christian, and he then, turning 
to Mrs. Brandon, asked her how she liked the idea of returning so 
soon to town, and taking upon herself the fatigue and anxieties of 
housekeeping. 

“ Oh,” she replied, with something of forced gaiety in her tone, “I 
like the idea immensely. To tell you the truth, the two or three 
days we were absent, I was continually wishing I was back again in 
London, that I might commence my new duties.” 

“ And now, Brandon,” said Mr. ‘'hornton, “ let me give you some 
idea of what has taken place in your absence, and what I think of your 
future prospects in this house. I may as well do so at once, as, now 
you have returned to town, you will take the management yourself; 
and I shall not be altogether sorry to go to my own lodgings, as my 
wife has been rather ailing, and I should like to be at home. When 
first I took the management of this house, the returns went on 
increasing, each day being better than the former; but during the 
time you have been in the country, trade seems to have taken a fresh 
start, and the returns have increased in a wonderful manner. I think 
your prospects certainly are of the most brilliant. I shall now leave 
you, but to-morrow morning I will return, and hand you over the 
moneys I have taken. But, before I go, I wish you would add up the 
schedule I have made of each day’s returns, and see whether your 
total corresponds with mine.” So saying, he handed a paper to 
Christian, in which the whole was carefully drawn out. 

“ As you are beginning to talk of business,” said Mrs. Brandon, 
“T will leave you for the present ; but before I go, let me beg of you, 
Mr. Thornton, at any rate to remain till tea is over; for I want to 
have some conversation with you respecting the house, that is to say, 
as far as my duties are concerned, and I shall feel aggrieved if you do 
not oblige me. Now, promise you will stay with us.” 

Mr. Thornton, after a moment’s hesitation, promised to accede to 
her request, and Mrs. Brandon then left the room. No sooner had 
she gone than Mr. Thornton seated himself beside Christian on the 
sofa, to audit with him the accounts he had prepared. Although 
Mr. Thornton explained them lucidly enough, Christian evidently had 
great difficulty in understanding them, and at last, when he admitted 
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that they were correct, it was rather to conceal his inability than from 
his really comprehending the question. When he came to the addi- 
tion he was even more inapt, his mind evidently being so preoccupied 
that it was impossible for him to add up the figures correctly. At 
length Mr. Thornton said to him : 

“ I tell you what it is, Brandon—that law-business of yours is run- 
ning in your head, and you are paying no attention to the subject 
before you. I will place the paper on the side-table, and perhaps in 
the evening you can look over it by yourself. But now come in front, 
and let me explain to you the system I have adopted for the carrying- 
on of the business, which I think works well, but which of course you 
can alter inany way you please.” 

The two friends conversed together till Mrs. Brandon sent to tell 
them tea was ready, when they joined her in the private sitting room. 
She now appeared to have recovered from her fatigue, and was looking 
remarkably well, but still with an anxious expression on her counte- 
nance. During their meal she chatted incessantly with Mr. Thornton, 
asking him an immense variety of questions respecting the different 
people in the neighbourhood, the character of the servants in the 
house, and other matters—all of which would be uninteresting to the 
reader. But, while talking with an excess of volubility, it might have 
been remarked that, in the multitude of questions she put to Mr. 
Thornton, she very frequently seemed to pay but little attention to 
his answers. This, however, he did not appear to notice, and they 
continued their conversation till it was time for him to leave. For 
some time after he had quitted the room, accompanied by Christian, 
who remained superintending the business, Mrs. Brandon was left in 
the parlour by herself. At last, apparently tired of being alone, she 
went upstairs to her bedroom. Her husband met her at the foot of 
the stairs, and merely said to her : 

“ Have you seen that the front room on the second-floor has been 
prepared for me ?” 

“ T have,” she said, continuing her way upstairs, and Christian then 
returned to the business portion of the premises. 

When the house was closed, and the gas put out, Christian returned 
to the sitting-room, and, throwing himself in an easychair, remained 
for some moments motionless. Suddenly his eye fell on the balance- 
sheet which had been drawn up by Mr. Thornton, and placed aside for 
him to look over. He now took a pencil from his pocket, and com- 
menced adding up the short row of figures prepared for him. Short, 
however, as it was, he attempted to go over it several times; but 
before he had reached the top, his mind evidently reverted to some 
other subject, and he was obliged to recommence. Over and over 
again he made the attempt to add up that small column, and every 
time without success. At last, cursing the paper, he threw it from 
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him on the floor, and, again seating himself in the easychair, soon fell 
into a deep current of thought. 

Judging from the frequent and long-drawn sighs which escaped 
from his breast, the nature of his meditations must have been painful 
in the extreme. Then, again, he would appear to sink almost into a 
state of unconsciousness, the only proof to the contrary being the 
careworn sorrowful expression of his countenance. In this manner 
hour after hour passed—still Christian remained motionless in his 
chair. At length, apparently unknown to himself, the big tears 
gathered in his eye, and continued for some time to roll down his face, 
until his attention was called to the fact by a drop falling on his hand. 
This had an almost electrical effect on him. Dashing the tears away 
with his hand, he rose from his chair, and gazed angrily around him. 
Then again he appeared on the point of resuming his seat, but suddenly 
stopped, and, seizing a light, in a hurried manner left the room, and 
in a short time returned, carrying in his hand a tumbler more than 
half filled with brandy, a portion of which he swallowed, and then 
placed the remainder on a little table by his side. The spirit seemed 
to have a most restorative effect upon his mind, but when he woke up 
to the realities of life, the expression on his countenance was of a most 
angry description. This state of feeling he seemed rather to en- 
courage than otherwise, and in this he was greatly assisted by his 
application to the glass of spirits. At last it was completely emptied, 
and Christian, then starting from his chair, and with most intense 
fury painted on his countenance, shook his fist at some imaginary 
adversary, and, hurriedly quitting the parlour, sought his own room. 

The next morning husband and wife did not meet at breakfast ; she, 
pleading indisposition, had remained in her bedroom. Early in the 
forenoon Mr. Thornton called, and he and Christian again went over 
the accounts which had been prepared the day before. 

“And now, Brandon,” said Mr. Thornton, “I will take my leave 
of you, and may every success in life attend you and your excellent 
wife !” 

“Thank you, Mr. Thornton, for your good wishes,” said Mrs. 
Brandon, who entered the room at that moment. “If ever I want a 
friend I shall apply to you.” 

“And you will not apply in vain, I can assure you,” said Mr. 
Thornton. “But now, Brandon, can I be of any further use 
to you?” 

“ Well, Iam much obliged to you, my dear fellow ; but I don’t think 
so, unless you could look in for a moment this afternoon, as I am 
going out.” 

“T will do so, if I possibly can,” said Mr. Thornton. ‘“ What time 
do you go?” 

“ About two o'clock,” replied Christian. 
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“T am afraid that will be rather early for me. At any rate I will 
be here by three,” and Mr. Thornton then left the room. 

During the morning not a word passed between Christian and his 
wife. This, however, might certainly have been accounted for to a 
considerable extent, each being occupied in their several duties. 
Shortly before two o’clock, Christian went up to his room, and after 
dressing himself with a certain degree of care, left the house—his wife, 
from the parlour-window, watching him intently, to see which road he 
took. No sooner was he out of sight than she hurried to her own 
room, and shortly afterwards returned to the parlour equipped for 
walking. Then, ringing the bell for her maid, she told her, if anyone 
should call and want her, or if Mr. Brandon returned, to say she had 
gone to her sister’s, but that she should be back to tea. 

Mrs. Brandon now left the house by the private door, but a few 
minutes afterwards a knock was heard at it, and, to the servant’s great 
surprise, her mistress re-entered the house, and hurried into the 
parlour. 

“Have you left anything behind you, ma’am?” asked the servant. 

“ No—nothing,” said Mrs. Brandon, rather sharply. 

The girl, somewhat surprised at the irritability of manner her 
mistress displayed, looked in her face, and noticing that she appeared 
pale, asked if she was not well, and whether she should get her 
anything. 

“ No—nothing, thank you,” was the reply. “Now leave me, there's 
a good girl; I shall be better presently.” 

No sooner had the servant left the room, than Mrs. Brandon, 
throwing off her bonnet, flung herself on the sofa, where she remained 
for some time almost as immovable as a statue. Then, suddenly 
springing on her feet, she exclaimed: “ My God, what shall I do!— 
what shall I do! where can I look for advice or consolation! I dare 
not speak to Charlotte, or she would spurn me from her, and treat me 
as an outcast. And yet there is no other of whom I can ask advice. 
What am I to do? Oh, how I wish I were dead!” she continued, 
wringing her hands. “ Were it not for the sin of taking my own life, 
I would kill myself before an hour is over; but live in this unhappy 
manner I cannot, and am determined I will not, come what may of it!” 

An abundant flow of tears now came to Mrs. Brandon’s relief, and she 
continued sobbing for some time. Afterwards, hearing Mr. Thornton 
enter the house, and not wishing him to perceive that she had been 
erying, she ascended to her own room, and remained there until the 
evening. It was somewhat late in the afternoon when Christian 
returned, and when he did he remained chatting with Mr. Thornton 
for some time. In fact, Christian, who appeared sullen and irritable 
to all others, had evidently taken him into great favour. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Thornton to him, when they had entered the 
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sitting-room, “ you have been to your solicitor’s this afternoon, about 
the business which called you up to town. I hope it is going on 
satisfactorily.” 

“Thank you,” said Christian, somewhat gloomily; “I am sorry I 
have nothing very favourable to report upon it. I shall hear, I expect, 
some more news in the course of a few days. However, let us hope 
for the best, and that all will terminate well.” 

Mrs. Brandon now joined them, her eyes somewhat swollen with 
weeping, though, thanks to evening setting in, it was not noticed by 
Mr. Thornton. 

“ Your husband tells me,” said Mr. Thornton, “that he has been to 
his solicitor’s this afternoon, but did not receive any favourable intelli- 
gence respecting his lawsuit, though he expects something more on the 
subject in a few days. I suppose you are as anxious about it as he is ?” 

“ Yes, certainly—oh, of course I am,” stammered out Mrs. Brandon. 

Poor Mr. Thornton’s remark, though uttered in perfect innocence, 
seemed to have produced a most unfavourable impression on both 
husband and wife. Mrs. Brandon cast a glance of unmistakable 
terror or. her husband, while Christian, on his part, seemed to be 
exceedingly annoyed. Fancying Mr. Thornton noticed the perturba- 
tion he was in, he merely said to him: 

“Thornton, my dear fellow, I always like to begin as I mean to go 
on. Of course I should never interfere in any manner whatever with 
the duties of the house, and I have not the slightest intention of 
allowing my wife to interfere in my business-matters. Understand 
me, however,” he continued—assuming a gaiety which was evidently 
far from natural—* I say this with the most perfect good-feeling, only 
I don’t want Mrs. Brandon to think she is to mix herself up in my 
business affairs in any manner whatever.” 

“Oh, of course not,’ said Mrs. Brandon; “I should not wish for 
anything of the kind, my dear. The duties I have to perform, I find, 
are quite enough for me, and I do not care to increase them by having 
further anxieties.” And here she laughed so artificially that Mr. 
Thornton easily perceived it was not genuine. 

The sullen expression on the faces of both husband and wife still 
continuing, excited the attention of Mr. Thornton. He could not 
divest himself of the idea that there was some ill-feeling existing 
between them, and he felt considerable sorrow at the discovery. He 
glanced from one to the other for some moments with an anxious and 
curious expression, while the knowledge that he was scrutinising them 
narrowly increased their ill-humour, and the three sat for some time 
with hardly any conversation passing between them. At last the 
silence became insupportable, and Mrs. Brandon, hastily rising from 
her chair, said: “I am sure, Mr. Thornton, you must be hungry ; let 
me get you some refreshment.” 
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“Thank you,” said Mr. Thornton ; “I am very much obliged to you, 
but I have already dined. But now, if I can be of no further use to 
you, I will take my leave.” 

Both Christian and his wife would willingly have said something 
civil in reply, but unfortunately, their minds were so preoccupied that 
neither could conjure up a single sentence. They shook hands with 
him, however, when he left, and both Christian and his wife evidently 
felt it a relief when he had gone, notwithstanding the heavy obliga- 
tions they were under to him. 

But Mr. Thornton was not the only person who had noticed the 
coolness existing between Mr. and Mrs. Brandon. Almost every 
servant employed in the establishment had done so, and had already 
begun to pass their remarks very freely on the subject, although they 
succeeded in concealing their suspicions from their master and mistress. 
In consequence of this discovery, the element of disorganisation had, 
even on this the second day that Christian had exercised his functions 
as landlord of “The Sun,” begun to make its appearance in the estab- 
lishment. The barman and cellarman both noticed, and commented 
on, the extraordinary frame of mind of their employer, and others in 
the house did the same. Sometimes he would follow them, and inspect 
them in their duties in a manner almost offensive, while at others 
he seemed utterly indifferent to anything they were doing. The 
two maidservants were not less acute in their observations on their 
mistress. At times, though but rarely, she would show considerable 
petulance in speaking of their duties, but they could easily perceive 
that at others she was totally oblivious to what was passing around 
her. They also noticed that at dinner, after Mr. Thornton had quitted 
them, not a word passed between husband and wife, and they rightly 
concluded that some serious misunderstanding had occurred. This 
was communicated to the male officials of the house, who, in their 
turn, informed the female servants of their own experience on the 
subject. 

Of course, as early as their second day of residence in town, no 
direct breach of discipline or impropriety occurred. Still, it was a 
“house divided against itself,” and unless some fortunate circumstance 
took place to put things on a better footing, there was too much reason 
to believe the results might be of a disastrous description. The second 
evening Mrs. Brandon retired to her room at an early hour, and her 
husband, after the house was closed, seated himself for some time in 
solitude in the parlour. He did not, however, remain there as long as 
on the previous evening. Finding his accession of low spirits beginning, 
and remembering the salutary effects the brandy had produced on him 
the evening before, at a very early hour he applied to it for consolation. 
On this occasion the spirit had not the same effect on him as then, 
although the quantity he consumed was perhaps larger. It seemed 
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rather to have the effect of raising a reckless frame of mind. He 
attempted to reflect on his present position, but he did so in a lazy and 
indifferent mood. He seemed to feel a sort of apathy for all things, 
and this increased as he drank on, till at last it reached to such an 
extent, that had he been told, the following morning, an execution 
would be put into his house for rent, and his goods and lease sold, it 
would hardly have caused him any surprise or uneasiness. His glass 
empty, he now sought his bedroom, and, dressed as he was, threw 
himself on the bed, and a few minutes afterwards was fast asleep. 

The next three days followed without anything particularly worthy 
of remark. Husband and wife met but rarely, and then no conversa- 
tion passed between them. Even at their dinner (the only meal at 
which they met), absolute silence was maintained on both sides. At 
the same time a marked difference was perceptible on the faces of the 
unhappy couple. On Christian’s was an expression of stern sullen 
anger, which he evidently tried to subdue, but which, in spite of his 
efforts, seemed to threaten that an ebullition of violent passion might 
the next moment burst out. The expression on the face of his wile, 
however, was that of deep melancholy, and frequently she was seen in 
tears. 

Christian, during the day, was occupied in his business, but his 
supervision of it seemed to lack that continuous interest which a young 
tradesman generally shows to his affairs when he first starts in life. 
As before stated, after his arrival, he would occas‘onally watch, almost 
in a vexatious manner, the behaviour of those employed in his service, 
and if anything met his disapprobation, he would express himself in 
very stiong language. At other times he would seat himself in his 
parlour with the newspaper before him, or else sit moodily watching the 
fire for hours together. Neither husband nor wife seemed to have the 
slightest inclination to utter a word. The supervis‘on Christian gave 
to his servants by no means increased their efficiency, while the 
neglect he afterwards showed allowed them far too great an amount of 
latitude, of which they took full advantage. Even during the few days 
which had elapsed since the departure of Mr. Thornton, a visible 
deterioration had taken place in the management and business of the 
house. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day Mr. Desbrow called. He was 
received by Christian (who evidently had been expecting him) with 
great warmth, and conducted by him into the parlour. As soon as 
the door was clos ed, Mr. Desbrow, on whose countenance was stamped 
an expression of deep sorrow, began the conversation : 

“ My dear friend,” he said, “ T much regret to tell you that what I 
imagined your unjustifiable suspicions concerning your wife, which 
you imparted to me the day after your arrival, have turned out, to 
a considerable extent, to be but too true. The day after you had left 
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me I commenced, as I promised, to make inquiries on the subject, 
though for some time with but little effect. At last I discovered that, 
during the time she was at the school at which I had placed her (she 
was then, I should say, a mere child, being scarcely more than sixteen 
years of age), she fell a victim, I understand, to the arts of the French 
master of the establishment—a plausible, handsome, worthless fellow, 
who ought never to have been employed in a capacity of the kind, and 
the result was that in due time Sarah became a mother.” 

“ But were you never informed of the fact?” asked Christian. 

“Never!” said Mr. Desbrow, with something like indignation in his 
tone—“ never !” 

“ And how was it concealed ?” 

“The mistress, after she had discovered the truth,” replied Mr. 
Desbrow, “immediately dismissed the French master; and, partly to 
avoid the scandal which she feared might attach to her school, and 
partly, perhaps, actuated by a feeling of humanity towards Sarah her- 
self, took lodgings for her at a town some little distance from her 
house, where she remained until the child was born, which died about 
a week after its birth. As soon as Sarah had recovered, the school- 
mistress again sent for her, and she resumed her studies.” 

Poor Christian now placed his hands before his face, and wept 
bitterly, yet made no remark. 

“ Nay, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Desbrow, in a tone of kindness, 
“do not grieve in that manner. Unfortunately it cannot be helped, 
and, angry as I am with her (and I need hardly tell you, had I been 
informed of the circumstance, you should have been made aware of it 
before she was finally engaged to you), it must be admitted that her 
conduct since has been perfectly irreproachable. Nor do I say this 
without due consideration, for I have made strict inquiries of those 
with whom she has been acquainted, and have received most favourable 
answers from all. But now, tell me, does she know you have spoken 
to me on the subject ?” 

“She does not,” said Christian. “I have had no conversation with 
her whatever. My mind at the present moment is too unsettled to 
trace out any positive plans for the future, beyond that I will never 
speak to her again.” 

“ But remember,” said Mr. Desbrow, “ you will have great difficulty 
in releasing yourself from her. I hardly know even whether you will 
succeed, and if you did, the proceedings would be both expensive and 
derogatory. Of course, if it is your settled determination not to live 
with her, it is not for me to offer any opposition.” 

“To avoid scandal,” said Christian, “I will allow her to remain in 
my house for some time longer, on condition that a thorough separa- 
tion takes place between us; and, as I gaid before, as soon as my mind 
becomes somewhat clearer, I will decide upon what steps I shall take 
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for the future. But,” he continued, turning sharply round on Mr. 
Desbrow, “can you not advise me on the subject ?” 

“Candidly, Brandon, I would not attempt to do so until you have 
yourself positively made up your mind. Then, so indignant am I 
with her for her behaviour, I will assist you in carrying out any plan 
you may decide on.” 

“ But I tell you,” said Christian, “on the main point I have already 
decided : i will no longer live with her, although I wish the separation 
to be effected with as little scandal as possible.” 

“Still,” said Mr. Desbrow, slowly and emphatically, and looking 
fixedly at Christian while he spoke—*“ though, mark me, I do not wish 
to offer any advice—I have frequently noticed in circumstances of the 
kind (for, unfortunately, such irregularities are far more common 
than you imagine), that by subsequent good behaviour on the part of 
the wife, her prenuptial fault is often overlooked.” 

“Do you imagine, sir,” said Christian to him, sternly, “ that it 
would be so in my case? If you do, you know but little of me. No,” 
he continued, tears gathering in his eyes as he spoke; “before I 
married her, no man ever loved woman more faithfully or ardently 
than I loved her. I would willingly, and without the slightest 
hesitation, have laid down my life rather than any ill should have 
befallen her. In so high estimation did I hold her, that when re- 
flecting on my married life, it appeared to me that whatever fatigues 
cr anxieties I might experience in the duties of my calling, they 
would be as completely absorbed or obliterated in her society as if 
they had never occurred. And what is the result? I find she has 
deceived me in the grossest manner, and from that one fact I should 
never be able to place the slightest reliance on anything she ever said 
or did. Now, instead of seeking for consolation or happiness in her 
society, on the rare occasions I meet with her, her presence is a very 
curse to me; for it not only tells me the infamous deception she has 
practised upon me, but at the same time taunts me with my folly in 
having drawn the pictures of future happiness which I did, and which 
have ended in nothing but bitter disappointment. No, Mr. Desbrow, 
there is not the slightest probability of our living together as husband 
and wife. I would sooner hang myself to the doorpost than that such 
a thing should take place! And now, having heard my fixed deter- 
mination, let me again implore you to advise me what steps to take in 
the matter, so that the separation may be effected in the quietest 
possible manner.” 

Mr. Desbrow remained for some moments silent, as if in deep 
thought, and then said to Christian: “I may assume, then, that your 
determination to separate from your wife is inflexible ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” said Christian. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Desbrow, “as I am certain you would wish 
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to do her reputation no injury, I should say that, after a short time, 
under the plea of ill-health or some other excuse, she had better quit 
your house and reside in the country, and then after a time the 
question of a final separation might be entertained.” 

“But should she object to it,” asked Christian, “have I the power 
to insist on it ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Desbrow. “The only way that could 
be done would be to get some mutual friend to speak to her on the 
subject, and by degrees to get her to entertain it.” 

“Would you kindly undertake that task?” said Christian. 

“Frankly, I would rather not,” replied Mr. Desbrow. 

“Then,” said Christian, “I know of no one else to whom I could 
apply. If I appeal to her sister, it is more than probable she might 
advise Sarah—my wife I mean, for I will never call her by that name 
again—to set me at defiance, and remain where she is, and perhaps 
she may even have been a party to the deception herself.” 

“On that point,” said Mr. Desbrow, “I am fully persuaded she 
knows nothing about it, though I hardly think she would be the 
person to apply to.” 

“To whom, then, can I apply but to yourself?” said Christian.- “I 
can speak to no other without informing him of my own dishonour.” 

“Stop, Brandon,” said Mr. Desbrow ; “ dishonour is hardly the word 
to be applied to you. That you have been deceived is perfectly true, 
but through no fault of your own, and everyone who knows anything 
of the circumstances of the case must sympathise with you. If, 
however, you have so strong an aversion to make a confidant of any 
other person, painful as the commission would be to me, I would 
undertake it for you, though you would greatly oblige me by relieving 
me from it.” 

“Nay,” said Christian; “after having said so much, pray do not 
waver. And it appears to me that the sooner she is put in possession 
of my intentions the better, as then we shall be able, for the time that 
she remains here, to carry on the affairs of the house with less appear- 
ance to the servants of open hostility than is the case at present. 
She is at home now, and if you will allow me I will send for her, and 
then leave you to speak to her. I am sure she would pay more 
attention to you than to any other person. Now, let me call her.” 
So saying, he rose from his chair and rang the bell, and a moment 
afterwards the servant appeared. 

“Ts your mistress in her bedroom ?” Christian inquired. 

“ She is, sir.” 

“Tell her, then, that Mr. Desbrow is here, and wishes to have 
some conversation with her, as soon as she can conveniently see 
him.” 

The servant left the room, and shortly returned again, and said to 
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Christian: “I gave your message to my mistress, sir, and she told me 
to tell the gentleman she intended to remain in her room ail the day, 
and could not see him.” 

“But you surely could not have given her my message?” said 
Christian. 

“Oh yes, sir, I did; and I also said that you wanted her to come 
down as well, but she merely repeated her answer, and told me to 
leave the room.” 

“Very well,” said Christian, “that will do.” Then, turning to 
Mr. Desbrow, his countenance inflamed with passion, he said: “I 
am afraid the task you have been kind enough to take upon your- 
self will be a somewhat difficult one.” 

“Possibly it may,” said Mr. Desbrow, calmly, “but you must not 
hurry matters with her. No doubt she is now aware that I know 
the whole of the circumstances, and is ashamed to see me, and that 
is natural enough. However, I will call occasionally at the house, 
and possibly I may meet her; and if once I can enter into conversa- 
tion with her, I will try what I can do to carry out your views. But 
now, good-bye, my dear friend, for I think I can do nothing more 
for you at present. Should you at any time wish to see me, either 
call or drop me a line, and I shall always be at your service.” 


CHarter XI, 
CHRISTIAN S SINGULAR BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS HIS WIFE. 


Durine the next fortnight Mr. Desbrow called several times at “The 
Sun,” for the purpose of obtaining an interview with Mrs. Brandon, 
but without success. When the maidservant took the message, “ that 
he wished to speak to her,” she invariably sent back a civil answer, 
declining the meeting on the plea of indisposition, or of being par- 
ticularly engaged. So great seemed her dread of meeting him, that 
she requested her servant to ask the barman, and other persons em- 
ployed in the business portion of the house, to give notice whenever 
they saw him enter, so that she might have an opportunity of escaping 
to her bedroom should she be in the parlour at the time. In the 
meantime Christian became each day more anxious that some definite 
arrangement should be arrived at. One day he entered the house 
just as Mr. Desbrow was leaving it, and he invited him to accompany 
him to the parlour. When they were alone, Christian asked if he 
had yet succeeded in obtaining an interview with Mrs. Brandon. 

Mr. Desbrow replied that he had not, and that he thought it would 
be better, perhaps, not to make any further attempt for the present. 
“At the same time,” he continued, “I think her conduct very un- 
reasonable. She might be perfectly assured, from the kindness I 
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have invariably shown her, that, deeply as I grieve at her fault, she 
would receive no reproach from me, but, on the contrary, that I would 
do everything I could to serve her.” 

“ But I trust, Mr. Desbrow,” said Christian, “ you will make another 
attempt. I am very sorry you should have received such treatment 
from her. I have not interfered in any way, as I dreaded speaking 
to her on the subject, lest my temper should give way; but I will 
abstain no longer. When we meet at dinner to-day, I will bring 
the matter before her, and insist on her allowing you an interview, 
especially as you desire it on my behalf.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Desbrow, “TI shall have much pleasure in attend- 
ing any appointment she may make. At the same time, you will 
easily believe it is unpleasant for me to be calling continually without 
being able to obtain an interview with her; and the more so as I have 
seen certain signs of intelligence pass between the persons in your 
employ, at the constant refusals I receive.” 

“T. will, as I said before, speak to her to-day, and insist on her 
naming a time to see you, if you will call again.” 

This being agreed, Mr. Desbrow left the house. When Christian 
and his wife met at dinner that day, the habitual moody silence which 
reigned at their meals was for some time observed between them, and 
continued till Mrs. Brandon rose to leave the room. Christian then 
hastily said to her, with considerable anger in his tone: 

“Stop, one moment; I wish to speak to you. I have requested 
my friend Mr. Desbrow to see you, about an arrangement I wish 
entered into, and which, if carried out, will be better for both of us. 
He tells me that, although he has called frequently, you have in- 
variably refused to see him. Now, I request this may no longer be 
the case. All I require is that you should have one interview with 
him, and I think he would make such a proposition as you would not 
fail to accept.” 

“If you have any proposal to make,” said Sarah, “why not speak 
to me yourself?—why employ Mr. Desbrow ?” 

“ Because I do not choose to have any communication with you, or 
speak or reason with you, on any subject whatever, and that you know 
perfectly well. Mr. Desbrow, on the contrary, would act as a friend 
to us both, and a satisfactory arrangement might be arrived at.” 

“ But I will not see Mr. Desbrow,” said Sarah, now using more 
determination in her tone than she had hitherto shown ; “ and I hope 
you wiil not press me to do so, as it will oblige me to do what would 
cause me great pain.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“ Positively to refuse to obey you. I will allow no third person to 
interfere in my affairs, no matter whether man or woman.” 

“But I insist on being obeyed!” said Christian, now getting into 
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a violent passion. “I shall write to Mr. Desbrow, naming some day 
for him to call, and you must see him when he comes.” 

“ And what will be the result of my refusal, which he will certainly 
receive?” said Sarah. “It is better that we come to some definite 
understanding on the subject, at any rate as far as Mr. Desbrow is 
concerned.” 

“What would be the result?” said Christian, in a voice almost in- 
articulate with passion. “That you positively will drive me to turn 
you out of the house !” 

“Do so,” said Sarah, calmly ; “I would prefer it of the two. No, 
Christian,’ she continued, bursting into tears; “although it is my 
wish to submit to you, in most things, as implicitly and humbly as it 
is possible for a human being to do, there are certain points on which 
I am determined, and on which no power shall change me. One of 
these is, that I will not allow Mr. Desbrow to interfere between us.” 
So saying, and hastily wiping the tears from her eyes, she left the 
parlour, and, disregarding her husband’s angrily-expressed order to 
come back, she rushed upstairs into her bedroom, nor did she leave it 
again during the day. 

Christian’s anger, after his wife had left him, was so great, that 
he found it impossible to bring his mind to bear upon any subject, 
and fearing that he might be looked upon with curiosity by the 
persons in his employ, and dreading their ridicule, he seized his 
hat and hurriedly left the house. Without object, he wandered for 
some hours about the streets, till evening fairly closed in, and then 
returned home. He then attempted to employ himself in his business, 
but with very little efficiency. Still he kept on till business-hours 
were over. Then, taking with him a bottle of brandy and a glass, he 
entered the parlour, and, seating himself on his easychair, began to 
reflect over his position, with the wish, if possible, to decide on some 
definite course of action. But he was now fairly puzzled what to do. 
He was already sufficiently acquainted with his wife’s temper to know 
that, if she had definitely made up her mind upon a subject, it was 
useless to attempt to make her alter it. And yet, what further steps 
could he take? He did not wish the scandal of an open rupture, and 
there appeared no alternative unless he allowed her to remain with 
him in the house. 

He now applied, as unfortunately he was rapidly getting into the 
habit of doing, to the spirit-bottle to inspire him. It answered his 
appeal, certainly, but in a vague and unsatisfactory manner. One 
moment it advised him secretly to dispose of the lease and goodwill 
of his business, and escape with the amount it realised to some foreign 
country ; but as the action of the spirit he had swallowed began to 
diminish, a powerful objection to such a course presented itself. In- 
dignant as he was at the deception practised on him by his wife, his 
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better feelings revolted at the idea of leaving her utterly destitute. He 
remained in doubt on the subject for some time, and then made a 
second application to the bottle. ‘The spirit he swallowed had the 
effect of again raising his anger against her, and he resolved to carry 
out the idea of selling his business and leaving England. He now 
began to reflect in what manner it could be done, when, this time, an 
insuperable objection presented itself to him: the lease of the house 
was held by Mr. Desbrow, as security for the money which had been 
advanced on it, and it was impossible to dispose of it without that 
gentleman’s consent, which he was perfectly well aware he would 
never be able to obtain. Then, again, other ideas passed through his 
mind, all of which—even in his then half-drunken state—after a 
moment’s consideration, he perceived to be impracticable. 

He now attempted to drown all thoughts on the subject by drinking, 
and so fully succeeded, that at last, seated in his chair as he was, he 
fell into a heavy slumber, from which he did not awake till the next 
morning. His cellarman, who slept in the house, had arisen for the 
purpose of commencing his daily duties, and in passing the parlour- 
door, which was partially open, saw his master, with the half-emptied 
brandy-bottle and the glass by his side, utterly unconscious. The 
man—who had too much experience in cases of the kind not to be 
perfectly aware of the cause of his master’s condition—advanced towards 
him, and, gently shaking him by the shoulder, asked if he did not think 
he had better go to bed. 

It was some moments before Christian could recover his senses 
sufficiently to realise the position he was in. At length he somewhat 
succeeded, and told the man that, in consequence of the fatigue he had 
experienced the day before, he had fallen asleep in his chair. 

“Ah yes, sir, I see,” said the cellarman; “but don’t you think 
you had better let me help you upstairs ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Brandon, angrily ; “why should you help 
me? I can go well enough by myself—can’t I?” and he rose from his 
seat, for the purpose of leaving the room. His legs, however, tottered 
under him, and he was obliged to hold the back of a chair to keep 
himself from falling. When he had somewhat recovered, he still 
refused to receive the man’s assistance, and, staggering out of the 
room, made for the staircase. 

The man, knowing full well how useless it would be to argue with 
his master in such a state, left him to himself; and Christian continued 
stumbling upstairs, till he had reached the landing-place opening 
into his own room, when he laid himself down on the floor, and 
there remained till the maidservant, who was passing, saw him. She 
aroused him, and Christian made another attempt to reach his bed- 


room, which he managed to do, and, flinging himself on the bed, was 
soon fast asleep. 
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It may easily be imagined that the disgraceful conduct of the master 
of the house was soon known to the whole of the servants, and fully 
commented upon, although, of course, no mention was made of it to 
him. As for Christian, it was some days before he fairly recovered 
from the effects of his drunken fit. During the time his wife and he 
occasionally met, but no conversation passed between them, nor was 
the subject of Mr. Desbrow’s visit again alluded to. In fact, a singular 
change seemed about taking place in Christian’s temper and manner 
of thinking. The high state of nervous irritability he had been in 
appeared to subside, and a sullen sort of apathy, with occasional bursts 
of ill-temper, supplied its place. This, probably, may be accor ted 
for from the fact, that as soon as he had recovered from the stave of 
intoxication in which he was discovered by the cellarman, he deter- 
mined that it should never occur again; but, by way of compensating 
himself for the privation, he resolved to drink secretly and with mode- 
ration, and, wishing to keep the knowledge of the practice from his 
servants, he placed some spirits, in a tureen, in his room, of which he 
continually drank, though a very small portion at a time. 

Christian now began to show great indifference to everything that 
was going on around him. Although he treated his wife with the 
same cold reserved manner, he did not seem to entertain the idea 
of separation. Mrs. Brandon, on her part, behaved to her husband 
with quiet submission, never thrusting her conversation on him; 
and while, from carelessness, her husband’s business was daily getting 
into a disorganised state, the domestic duties, under her own superin- 
tendence, were carried on in a most efficient manner. In this way 
things went on, till at last they seemed to have settled down into a 
chronic state, which neither husband nor wife appeared inclined to 
disturb. 

It was nearly a month after Christian’s marriage when his wife’s 
sister called at “'The Sun,” to inquire when the newly-married couple 
were expected home, as, from not having heard from them, she had 
become somewhat uneasy on their behalf. On asking the maidservant, 
who opened the door, when she expected her master and mistress to 
arrive in London, to her great surprise, she heard they had been home 
more than three weeks. On inquiring whether they were then in the 
house, the servant told her that Mr. Brandon was absent for the 
moment, but she thought that Mrs. Brandon was at home. Charlotte 
was then ushered into the parlour, and the girl inquired her name, 
that she might take it to her mistress. 

“Merely tell her,” was Charlotte’s reply, “ that I am her sister, and 
should much like to see her.” 

The girl remained motionless a moment, and then said, “Oh, ma’am, 
how pleased I am you have come! I wish you’d been here a fortnight 
ago.” 
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“Why?” inquired Charlotte, in a tone of alarm. “Your mistress 
is not ill, is she ? ” 

“Oh no, ma'am, not worth mentioning; and perhaps it’s not my 
duty to speak on the subject at all,’ replied the girl. “But she 
appears so dreadfully unhappy—it quite goes to my heart to see her. 
She seems to have no one whom she can speak to, or give her any 
advice, or soothe her in her sorrow.” 

“ Has anything happened to her, then ?” said Charlotte, now greatly 
terrified. 

“No, ma'am; but things don’t go on at all comfortably between 
her and master. Id rather not say anything further; and you had 
better see her, and judge for yourself. I will run up and say you are 
here, and no doubt she'll come down directly.” 

The servant then left the room; and a few moments afterwards 
Sarah hurriedly rushed downstairs, and, entering the parlour, flung 
herself into her sister's arms. After kissing her affectionately, she laid 
her face on her bosom, and burst into tears. It was some time before 
Charlotte could manage to obtain any control over her sister; but at 
last she led her to the sofa, though Sarah continued to sob convulsively. 
When she appeared somewhat calmer, Charlotte implored her to tell 
her what had occurred to cause her so much sorrow, and whether she 
could not help her in any way. 

“No, Charlotte,” replied Sarah, evading her sister’s question ; “ you 
cannot help me in any way, nor can anyone else. Would to Heaven 
I had taken your advice, and never married !” 

“Sarah,” said Charlotte, “I felt convinced at the time that you did 
not love that man, and I find I am not mistaken.” 

“ Not love him!” exclaimed Sarah, with considerable animation. “I 
tell you that I loved him as dearly as it was possible for woman to 
love man, and I love him as dearly now. I would willingly sacrifice 
my life to save his, or to insure his happiness; and it may probably 
come to that, after all.” 

“How is it possible, Sarah, I! can understand when you speak in 
such a contradictory manner?” 

“No, Charlotte,” said Sarah, turning round, and again throwing her 
arms round her sister’s neck ; “ nor can anyone else, and I hope to God 
no one ever will know the cause of my sorrow! But let us say no 
more about it, for it can do no good; so, like a good dear creature, 
don’t speak of it again. Now, come upstairs, and take off your bonnet 
and shawl, and spend the evening with me. You don’t know how 
great a charity it will be. If Brandon comes in—and I expect him 
presently—take no notice if he behaves rather coldly to me. Put up 
with it, dear, for my sake, and I will ever bless you for your kindness, 
Come with me, now, to my room, and tell me all you have been doing 
since we parted. Do not think it unkind that I did not write to tell 
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you we had arrived in London; but I did not like you to see me 
unhappy.” 

When Christian returned home, he found Charlotte seated in the 
parlour with his wife. At first he seemed undetermined what sort of 
a reception to give her, and looked at her for a moment in a hesitating 
and suspicious manner. Charlotte, however, being a strongminded 
woman, and possessing great nerve, had already fixed upon the line 
of conduct she should adopt towards him ; and when he entered the 
room, she advanced towards him, and, taking his hand, presented her 
cheek, which, after a moment’s hesitation, he kissed,—and yet seemed 
hardly conscious of what he was doing. Charlotte then inquired after 
his health, and expressed her pleasure at seeing him. Brandon stam- 
mered out some unintelligible remark, and then, offering Charlotte a 
chair, took another himself. 

A dead silence for some moments ensued, and a feeling of embar- 
rassment pervaded all three. Charlotte was the first to recover 
herself. With a perfectly composed expression on her countenance, 
she asked Christian how he liked the business he had entered into, 
and whether it answered his expectations. 

Christian, who seemed thankful to her for relieving him from the 
oppression he was labouring under, replied, with great civility both in 
tone and manner, that he liked his business well, and, as far as he had 
seen, had every reason to be content with it. Charlotte, noticing the 
good impression she had made, resolved not to let the conversation 
drop ; and she continued to ask Christian other questions connected 
with the trade—such as, whether it was not very fatiguing, and if it did 
not require constant superintendence—whether he had any difficulty 
with his customers, and such like inquiries, all of which Christian 
answered with great willingness, and even seemed for the moment to 
forget his habitual sullenness. 

When Charlotte had exhausted all her questions, she asked Christian 
to show her over the premises, as she had no idea in what way a 
business of the kind was conducted. Christian, who for the moment 
was hardly able to suppress a smile at what he considered Charlotte’s 
feminine curiosity, immediately granted her request, and showed her 
over the different departments for carrying on the business of the 
house, explaining them to her, and answering with great readiness 
the innumerable questions she put to him, almost seeming to take a 
pleasure in doing so. In all this Charlotte played her part admirably, 
pretending to take the greatest interest in subjects which certainly 
were totally indifferent if not repulsive to her. 

Returned to the sitting-room, they found tea prepared for them, and 
Sarah seated at the table. Christian seemed for a moment puzzled 
how to act. He had not taken tea with his wife since the evening of 
their arrival, and he now appeared afraid that by joining in the meal 
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with them, she might think it a step on his part towards reconcilia- 
tion. He stood for a moment, as if in doubt what to do, when he 
remembered that on the evening of his arrival he had, in company 
with Mr. Thornton, taken tea with his wife, and, accepting it as a 
precedent, without further remark seated himself at the table in his 
easychair. Charlotte, who had noticed his irresolution, determined 
again to arrest his attention, and did so by telling her sister how much 
she had been interested in all she had seen, although she feared she 
must have taken up too much of Christian’s time. This of course he 
denied, and expressed the pleasure he had had in answering all her 
questions, when Sarah, profiting by his attention being engaged, 
offered him a cup of tea, which he took mechanically, thanking her 
for it, and continued his remarks to her sister. Charlotte talked on 
incessantly, and by degrees contrived to bring Sarah partially into the 
conversation. She asked her if she succeeded to her own satisfaction 
in managing her portion of the duties of the house, and was assured, 
in reply, that she did so without any difficulty. The two sisters for 
some moments carried on the conversation, Christian at first abstain- 
ing from making the slightest remark on any of his wife’s answers ; but 
in a little time he now and then did so, and without any apparent 
anger in his tone or manner. 

At last the time arrived for Charlotte to return home, and Christian, 
in an unusual spirit of gallantry, volunteered to escort her. With 
many thanks she declined the offer, stating that she felt fatigued, and 
intended to take a cab. She now left the room with Sarah, for the 
purpose of preparing herself to leave the house. When the sisters 
found themselves alone, Sarah said : 

“Oh, Charlotte dear! you cannot think how grateful I feel to you 
for your behaviour this evening, and how happy you have made me. 
The power you have over Christian is wonderful, and I almost feel in 
hopes that if you come to see us frequently, you possibly might be 
the means of making peace between us, or, if not, to assist in arranging 
matters, so that my husband and I may go on somewhat more 
comfortably together. Now promise me, dear, that you will come again 
very soon.” 

“T would willingly do so,” said Charlotte, “but I am afraid your 
husband will think I am unwarrantably interfering in his affairs, and 
I should strongly object to give him cause to imagine anything of 
the kind.” 

“Do not be afraid of that,” said Sarah. “I know he entertains a 
very great respect for you, aud you will be able to do more with him 
than all the world besides. Tell me, dear, what day you will come 
again.” 

This, however, Charlotte could not do, but promised that her sister 
should see her again in the course of a few days, and they then joined 
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Brandon below, where they found a cab waiting to convey Charlotte 
home. Brandon conducted his sister-in-law to it, and then returned 
to the house. He did not, however, again enter the parlour, where 
his wife had remained, evidently hoping that she should see him 
again that evening; but he kept in the business part of the house till 
it was time to close for the night. 

‘The next day Brandon studiously avoided meeting Sarah, evidently 
undecided in what manner he should address, or how answer her, in 
case she put any question to him. As the day wore on he became more 
anxious and nervous on the subject, till it was near their accustomed 
dinner-hour, at which meal, as before stated, the husband and wife had 
hitherto been in the habit of meeting. At last the servant informed 
| him that the dinner was on the table. He gazed at her for a moment, 
| as if not clearly understanding, and she repeated her words. He then 

made a momentary effort to determine what he should do, and 
abruptly said to the girl: “ Tell your mistress I shall not dine at home 
to-day. Iam going out, and may not return till evening.” 
How and where Christian passed the remainder of the day it would 
be difficult to say, but certainly when he returned home he was more 
than three parts intoxicated. The barman and others in the business 
easily perceived the state their employer was in, and communicated it j 
to the girl who was accustomed to wait on Mrs. Brandon. Now, 
Christian was one of those men on whom the effects of drink had a 
most prejudicial effect, arousing all the evil passions, and causing out- 
breaks of temper. ‘The servant-girl, fearing this, informed her 
mistress of his state, who immediately and prudently went into her y 
| own room, and locked the door after her. Nor was this done one : 
moment too soon, for Brandon, on seeing the girl, asked in an angry 
tone of voice where her mistress was, and desired her to say he wished 
| to speak to her immediately. The girl, seeing the temper he was in, " 
replied that her mistress was ill and had gone to bed, and she dared 
not disturb her. Brandon then, finding it necessary to vent his ill- 4 
humour on some one, commenced abusing the girl in a most violent & 
manner, who put up with it, however, with the greatest equanimity. a 
At length, notwithstanding his drunken condition, he began to suspect 4 
he was behaving in a derogatory manner, and leaving the girl, he 1 
entered the sitting-room, where he remained till the business of the 
day was over. 

The next day, when Christian met the servant-girl, he had the 
good sense to apologise to her for the language he had made use of 
the previous evening, which she, in her turn, readily excused—adding, 
with more candour than tact, that she saw the state he was in, and 
that evidently he did not know what he was about. This remark 

H made a deep impression on Christian. He knew full well that the 
other servants were all aware of the condition he was in, and he felt 
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annoyed with himself at his unworthy behaviour. That day he even 
felt more dread at meeting his wife than the day before, being certain 
that she knew of his dispute with the maidservant. He felt he could 
not meet her without appearing in a derogatory position, and yet he 
did not like the idea of again dining-out, as it would seem like an 
admission that he had done wrong. 

While undecided as to what course he should pursue, Christian 
found that his wife’s sister had called, and he now made no further 
difficulty. He received Charlotte in a very friendly manner, and 
asked her to remain to dinner with them. She at first replied that 
she could not, as she had merely called in consequence of being near 
the house, and intended to return home. Christian, however, pressed 
her so earnestly, that at length she consented. 

So great a relief was Charlotte’s presence to Christian, and so 
pleased was he to see her, that on several occasions during the after- 
noon he seemed, in his good-humour, to forget the anger he felt 
towards his wife, and more than once joined in the conversation passing 
between her and Charlotte. On these occasions a look of intelligence 
would pass from Sarah to her sister, as if wishing her to notice the 
power her presence had over Christian, and the good results which 
might follow if she continued her kind offices. After dinner Christian 
was obliged to leave them, but‘at tea-time rejoined them again, and 
remained quietly at home for the rest of the evening, which passed 
more satisfactorily than any other since their return to town. 

About a month or five weeks after they had been in London, Gideon 
Harcourt and his wife called to pay their wedding-visit. Fortunately 
for Christian, he was absent at the time, nor did he return till after 
their departure. Of all men living, perhaps Gideon was the one whom 
Christian most dreaded to meet: in fact, for some time past, he had 
been in a state of continued terror lest his friend should call with his 
wile for the conventional wedding-visit. He knew Gideon entertained 
for him more than friendship, indeed almost the affection of a brother, 
and that his compliments and congratulations would be of the warmest 
description. He anticipated Gideon would express hopes that he 
and Sarah might live happily together for many years, and the pleasure 
it would afford himself and his wife that their friendship should remain 
close and uninterrupted. He had often attempted to frame in his mind 
what answer he should make to Gideon when they met. Christian 
knew perfectly well that were he to show the slightest coolness to 
Sarah during their visit, it would be remarked, if not by Gideon, 
certainly by his wife, and he dreaded the animadversions they might 
make on it after leaving the house. Yet, to show Sarah the kindness 
and courtesy which a young married man habitually exhibits towards 
his wife, when receiving with her the wedding-visits of their friends, 
might very possibly awaken in her mind the idea that a reconciliation 
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might be at last effected—an idea he had no wish to inculcate, as he 
still continued firm in his resolution that, cost what it might, a separa- 
tion should eventually take place between them. 

Gideon Harcourt and his wife, on their visit, were received by 
Mrs. Brandon, who expressed great pleasure in“ seeing them, and her 
regret that Christian was absent at the time. Hoping he might soon 
return, she endeavoured to prolong their visit as much as possible, 
and conversed with them on every conceivable subject. She felt 
somewhat puzzled, for the moment, what reply to make to Mrs. 
Harcourt’s inquiry as to how long they had returned from their honey- 
moon. After a slight hesitation, she said : 

“‘ Why, the fact is, we have been home some time.” Then, seeing 
Mrs. Harcourt upon the point of expressing her surprise, she con- 
tinued : “I would willingly, as you may imagine, have remained away 
much longer ; but Mr. Brandon became so nervous about the business, 
and anxious to return, that at last I made no further objection.” 

“ Well, no matter,” said Gideon; “since you are returned, I hope 
we shall meet very frequently. And now, tell me when you will come 
and spend an evening with us. Name your own day, so you can have 
no excuse, and pray bring your sister with you, for she is a great 
favourite of ours.” 

“T would willingly come any day,” said Sarah ; “ but remember, I am 
not my own mistress now, and have a ‘lord and master’ to consult.” 

“Very proper indeed,” said Gideon. “TI am very glad to hear that 
Christian has you already in such good training, but tell him to let 
me know what day you will come. Remember, we give you the choice 
of the whole week. Tell your husband, also, that I want particularly 
to see him, as I have some news respecting my own affairs which I 
am sure he will be pleased to hear. But now we must put a stop to 
our long visit, for we have many things to do to-day; and you must 
remember, my wife has some one at home in whom she takes a great 
interest, and of whose welfare, during her absence, she is exceedingly 
anxious.” 

Gideon and his wife then took leave of Mrs. Brandon, the former 
saying, as they were leaving the room: “Tell Christian to write to me 
to-night, and name a day for coming to us next week, and I will 
arrange my business-matters in such a manner that I shall be certain 
to meet him.” 

When Christian arrived at home in the evening, Sarah sent a 
message to him, to say she wished to speak to him in the parlour. 
Though greatly surprised at receiving a communication of the kind, 
he put on a somewhat cold stern expression, and on seeing his wife, 
asked what she required of him. 

“T wish to tell you,” replied Sarah, “that while you were out to- 
day, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt called on us. They waited a long time, 
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hoping you would return, but as you did not they were obliged to 
leave. When they went away they gave me a message to you, to say 
they hoped to see us next week to spend an evening with them; and, 
that there might be no reason for forming an excuse, they wished us 
to fix our own day. Will you write to them, or shall I?” 

“You had better write,” said Christian, after a moment’s reflection. 
“Tell them you will go, but that I am so occupied at present ‘on 
different business-matters, it will be impossible for me to do so.” 

“But that would hardly be civil,” said Sarah; “for Mr. Harcourt 
expressly told me to say he wished particularly to see you. He said 
he had some news to tell you, respecting his own private affairs, which 
he was sure you would hear with great satisfaction. I think,” she con- 
tinued, “if you object to go with me, you had better go by yourself.” 

Christian remained for some moments evidently puzzled what answer 
to make, when Sarah said : 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you that they expressly hoped Charlotte 
would accompany us. Perhaps you two had better go together; I can 
easily plead indisposition, and remain at home.” 

“No; if Charlotte has been invited,” said Christian, “I have no 
objection for us all to go together—that is to say, if you and your 
sister cannot go by yourselves.” 

“J should positively object to that,” said Sarah, determinedly. 

“ Well, then,” said Christian, “name Wednesday next, and, in case 
you do not see your sister before that time, write and ask her to hold 
herself in readiness to accompany us; and if she does so, she will do 
me a great favour.” 

Sarah promised she would attend to it, and the conversation between 
them ended. 
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Letters from India. 


By Tue Late Hon. EMILY EDEN. 


To tue Hon. Mrs. Drummond. 


October, 1835. 

My prearest Mary,—I really am hurried out of my senses to-day ; 
so perhaps this will be a short line. We have just ordered all our 
linen, and are going to pass some miserable hours in the search for 
coloured muslins, &c. ; and we have got a Hindostanee master coming 
to-morrow, as they say a little teaching before we go is quite enough 
to give us the power of asking for the common necessaries of life. 
Otherwise we must have an interpreter constantly tagging after us. 

We all went down to look at the Jupiter yesterday morning, with 
our captain, and gave our final directions about our cabins—a shelf 
here and a hook there, and more means of thorough ventilation, and 
better beds for the maids, and so on. It is all, I daresay, as com- 
fortable as a ship can be; but it has been painted, and has got its 
regular ship smell, and so, of course, before I had been there ten 
minutes I was dead sick, and Mary Eden was not much better. Very 
shocking, indeed !—well meant, but a failure ! 

I sometimes sit in blank despair, and wonder—quite posed as to 
what I am to do without you all,—not to be able to sit down and 
scratch off a line to you, &e.; and then I feel as if I could cut some- 
body’s throat quite through—a sort of savage relief ; in short, like “ the 
Young Duke,” “depend upon it, I am on the point of doing some- 
thing desperate.” ‘The whole business is much worse than I expected, 
and that is saying a great deal. 

I have had a beautiful letter from our king, which I would send 
you, only there is no time to get it back again, and it must serve as 
a character to our next place. He sent me a very long message by 
George, who told me to write my thanks, which I did in the most 
abject and affectionate style; and then, on Saturday, there came this 
farewell—really a beautifully-written letter,—saying that, amongst 
his many other amiable qualities, he had always given George credit 
for his exemplary attachment to his sisters, &c. Then there is 
another whole page of approval of our not consenting to be separated 
from him by fear of the climate or remoteness of destination, as “ so 
affectionate a brother deserves the devotion he meets with ;” and then 
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he desires us all to be good and happy, and so on, and assures us his 
best wishes will follow us there. I hope, for their sakes, poor things ! 
they will go overland. 
I shall write again from Portsmouth. 
Ever, dearest, your affectionate © 


E. E. 


I enclose Fanny’s hair. George’s was cut this morning, but the 
result was only a little black brickdust ; so I must cut off a bit close 
to his head when he is busy and not attending. 


To tHE Hox. Mns. Drummonp. 


George Inn, Portsmouth, 
Thursday. 

My pEarEest Mary,—Your letter came to me this morning in bed, 
or rather, to such share of me as is left, for you have no idea what 
the animals are in this inn ; they have eaten us both up! We have 
no chance of sailing; the wind is right against us, and a great deal of 
it, so we shall probably cross over to Ryde this afternoon, and wait 


there, as a cleaner and a quieter place. There is such a dreadful 
quantity of people here, all bursting into the room at all moments; 
and a tribe of Sir Johns and Sir Henrys, whom George knows, and 
who come with offers of dinners, which we have declined. 

Your long letter is a great comfort to me. I shall keep it, and 
study it the first time I am able to fix my eyes on anything ; but I 
do not feel at all as if I pursued my wretched way so evenly as you 
say I do—quite the contrary. The last ten days at the Admiralty I 
think I was in a fair way to go quietly and genteelly mad—what with 
regrets and annoyances, and one thing and another. I am better since 
we have been here, and that the actual work is undertaken ; and, after 
all, I keep thinking that if I had come down to see George off, and 
not to go with him, how very much worse it would have been—in 
short, that would have been out of the question, and there certainly is 
nothing that he has not deserved from us. Robert is here, and a great 
comfort to us. We have just been down to look at the sea, and you 
never saw anything so shocking !—so rough and white. None of the 
officers of the Jupiter can get off, even to dine on board; and we are 
obliged to stay here another night, from the impossibility of crossing 
to Ryde. I think there must have been several things I did not tell 
you from London for want of time. 

I had such a pretty letter from Lord Melbourne on Tuesday, with 
a beautiful copy of ‘ Milton.’ He says: “ My mother always told me 
I was very selfish, man and boy, and I believe she was right. I always 
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find some excuse for not doing what I am anxious to avoid. I cannot 
bear to come and bid you good-bye, for few events of my life have been 
so painful to me as your going. May God bless and keep you!” He 
then says a great deal that is very kind, and that he sends me a 
‘Milton, which he has often read in, and marked what he thought I 
should like; and he begs I will write constantly, and he will do the 
same. I do not think he is so heartless as he says; at least, he has 
been most constantly kind to us, and puts himself out of the way 
for it. 

William is here—very low, as might be expected, after his separation 
from Colonel Wyndham. 

I think your journal plan a very good one, particularly that idea of 
a resumé at the top; and I certainly shall keep your effuscons to 
myself, because it will give you so much greater comfort in writing 
them. 

I do hope you will not go on overworking yourself, doing a little 
too much every day, but keep resting yourself. This is not my last 
letter by any means, as we have no chance of going till the day after 
to-morrow, at soonest, nor much then. Love to all. I never part 
with my little cross, and have had a second ring put to it, for fear of 
accidents, 

Ever, dearest, your most affectionate 





To tae Hon. Mrs. Druwonp. 
Saturday, October 3, 
12 o’clock. 

My pearest Mary,—This is my last word. I will not write to 
another person after I have bid you good-bye. ‘The wind is fair, and 
we shall be off in an hour. It is a hurried job, and the sea looks more 
wicked and good-for-nothing than ever; but if we really are to go, 
I suppose there is no use in putting it off. Fanny was out sailing 
yesterday, and liked it. The servants are all in good spirits; and 
Chance, who went on board yesterday and howled all night, will be 
happier when he sees us. My health is very much improved ; and so 
good-bye, God bless you all! 

I hope you will not hear of us again till we arrive at Madeira. 


Ever, dearest, your own 


This is George’s hair—all I could cut, at its greatest length. 
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To tuE Hon. Mrs. Droummonp. 


Funchal, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1835. 

My pearest Mary,—I must put the date as soon as I catch up 
anybody who can give me the day of the week and month ; but I have 
a clear idea that we landed here on the Tuesday week (at three) after 
we left Portsmouth—exactly a ten days’ passage to an hour, and 
that it is supposed to have been one of the most prosperous and quick 
passages ever made—without a single check or accident. But such a 
job as I made of it !—as sick as death the whole way, after the first two 
hours; and the last fivedays I never got out of bed, nor dressed my- 
self. Oh, dear! what work it is! The last night I was so ill that 
I was obliged to send for George to come and carry me on deck, where, 
as it was quite dark and the poop quite deserted, I might be as ill as 
I liked. Such violent shiverings, from want of food and sleep, for 
though every ship must roll more or less in such rapid sailing, yet 
everybody on board agrees that there never was such a rolling, creak- 
ing article as the Jupiter. You cannot conceive anything like the 
constant noise of it; and when ¢hat comes, in addition to sleeplessness 
and eternal sickness, the suffering of it is past all belief. 

However, it cannot be helped; but if I could scuttle that ship, or 
blow her out of the water, or swim home, or do anything in a wild 
way to get out of the scrape, I would. 

George was rather giddy occasionally, but is, in fact, as happy as a 
king; so far, the aim of our voyage is attained. Fanny is perfectly 
wonderful at sea. The last three days she was bored by being kept 
awake by the creaking of the bulkheads; but she is never the least 
giddy, nor sick at the worst of times—very active, and reads, works, 
and plays at chess; and it was a positive mercy to me that she was so 
well and so serviceable, as the past two days Wright and Jones were 
knocked up, but rallied wonderfully afterwards. William’s spirits 
never fail, and he is an amazing favourite on board. The older mid- 
shipmen (who might be admirals, poor things! in times of war) coax 
him down to the cockpit, because they have kept their one bottle of 


brandy as a treat for him; and he never opens his lips that they don’t 


all begin laughing long before the joke comes. They hold up a cigar 
from the farthest point of the ship to entice him down to them; and 
the officers are much the same. He declares his sea-sickness is quite 
as bad as mine, only it has taken the contrary and more alarming line 
of extreme hunger ; so that it is quite meritorious of him to struggle 
against the complaint as he does by going to dine in the cockpit at 
‘twelve, then to come and taste my maccaroni at one, then to luncheon 
with Captain Grey at two; and he thinks he ought to pick a bit with 
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the officers at three, in order to be tolerably well for dinner at six. 
The menservants have all been quite well. The ayah has been the 
happiness of my life, and is a great favourite with everybody. She is 
always merry, and she pokes about the ship, and gets biscuits and 
maccaroni at odd undue hours; for there is nothing so provoking as 
the hours on board ship—the fire is always put out just as one fancies 
one might swallow a little tea. 

The ayah took advantage of my weak and defenceless condition to 
establish herself for the night in my cabin, and when I looked up in 
the night, there she was, wrapped up in a heap of Indian shawls, flat 
on the ground, with her black arms (covered with bracelets) crossed 
over her head—very picturesque, but rather shocking, and I wish she 
would sleep anywhere else; at least, I did at first,—I am used to it 
now. Chance is extremely happy; except one or two very rough 
nights, when his little fat body was rolled off his cushion every five 
minutes, and he gave a deep indignant sigh, and a half-growl, and then 
gathered his tail and ears and his dispersed limbs all together again, 
and rolled back to his nest. The midshipmen imparted to William 
that they should not like the captain to know it, but they contrived to 
get Chance down below in the morning, and turned out a little rabbit 
for his amusement, and had been ina great fright one day that he 
had caught it. 

So much for the voyage! I feel certain that I shall never be 
brought on board again but by a guard of marines. We go on 
Friday night. This island is entirely lovely. Nothing is worth a 
day at sea, but as that cannot be avoided I am glad Madeira is our 
resting-place. We landed at three yesterday, after visits from the 
consul, salutes, &c., and got into palanquins at the landing-place, and 
were carried through a long narrow street with occasional intervals 
of gardens, where there were palms and bananas and great orange- 
trees covered with fruit, and odd Murillo-looking women taking great 
eare of each other’s hair,—in short, everything looking tropical, and 
like a book of travels, and untrue. By-the-by, that puts me in mind 
that we went out of our course one night at sea to avoid Cape 
Finisterre. Can’t you hear poor Mrs Mather’s voice teaching us 
Cape F'inisterre ? and I never believed it was a real thing, or that it 
would ever come Cape-ing and Finisterre-ing into my actual path of 
life; but there is no saying how things may turn out, only there is 
no use in learning it all beforehand. 

Well! our palanquin-bearers trotted us into the hall of a large 
house belonging to a Mr. Stothard, which George had been told to 
make his home by the other half of the firm in London. It turned 
out that no ship had arrived from England for a month, so the letter 
of recommendation was still at sea, Mr. Stothard in the country, and 
Mrs. §. ill. However, a little clerk received us, and Mr. Stothard 
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was fetched up from the country, and found us four and Captain Grey, 
and six servants and a dog, all settled in his house, mad for food, and 
intending to stay with him. He took it all as a matter of course, 
got some dinner as soon as he could collect his servants, gave us 
magnificent rooms, with delicious large clean beds that did not rock 
nor creak, and to-day he has been showing us the country, and we 
are all violently attached to him. I never saw a more delightful 
man, so hospitable and pleasant. To-morrow we are to dine with the 
Portuguese governor, who sent in a guard of honour and an aide-de- 
camp every half-hour to know if we wanted anything; and Madame 
came to see Fanny and me in the only carriage that grows at Madeira, 
for the streets are so narrow and the hills so perpendicular that a 
carriage is of no use. We took such a ride to-day—three miles up 
these hills! which I think incline a little forwards ; but that may be a 
traveller’s story. It was dreadfully hot at first, but we rode up into 
the clouds, through such hedges of fuchsia and myrtle, with geraniums 
covering the ground, and that great pink cactus that we keep in hot- 
houses making the common fence by the roadside. Hach pony has 
an odd wild-looking driver, who runs by him and lays hold of his 
tail coming down; but the descent was awful! It is, as William says, 
“ just the case, for ‘God is good, and Mahomet is His prophet,’ so let 
us each take the tail of each other’s pony and slitter into the sea. 


The Jupiter must send out her boats to pick up the great man.” 


As for my state of mind, the less I say about that the better ; but it 
is not cheering to pass ten days entirely on my own thoughts just 
after leaving all of you,—a way of life that is perfectly hateful to me. 
I cannot read to keep myself straight. However, I suppose things 
will turn out better somehow ; if not, “the time is short” as com- 
pared with what follows. And so God bless you, my dearest sister, 
and tell the chicks that their picture hangs at the foot of my bed, 
and is a great comfort to me. Love to Mr. Drummond. 

Of course you never do anything but write to me? 

Your ever affectionate 
Ei, Even. 


To tue Hoy. anp Rey. Rozerr Epen (Late Lorp Avckuanp). 


Funchal, 
Thursday, October 15, 1835. 
My prarest Ropert,—We arrived here on Tuesday, the 13th, 
exactly ten days after we left Portsmouth, and six days from the 
Lizard’s Point. The three last days we averaged 240 miles a day, 
and it is believed a most excellent passage. I have no doubt of if, 
but may I never know another! 
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Our captain is more than sailor enough to take us anywhere ; he is 
quite wrapped up in his profession, works the ship himself, and even 
on shore is occupied the whole day in taking observations, &c. He 
seems a thoroughly scientific sailor. William has set his heart on 
going to Penang, on our way from the Cape,’and has coaxed the 
whole ship’s company into wishing it too; and now Captain Grey is 
occupied in proving that it will not take us more than seventy miles 
out of our course. As bad as 700 in that dear coach-and-four we last 
met in. But William is mad to eat some mangosteens; he has col- 
lected all the descriptions of the fruit he can meet with, and runs on 
for ever about it. “It shows how little of self there is in me,” he 
says, “for the angels are always allowed a little taste of mangosteen 
on Sundays, so J am sure of eating some at last, but many of you 
may never sce it. I speak entirely for your sakes.” We are staying 
here with a Mr. Stothard, a great wine-merchant, in such a delicious 
house,—such large high rooms, and so clean, and quite out of sight of 
the sea and the Jupiter; and the man himself ig really quite de- 
lightful. He makes us quite at home, and we have our palanquins at 
all hours, and ponies for going up the steep hills, and he finds us the 
best sketching-places. I hope everybody will buy his wine. 

George desires me to tell you, with his love, that he has bought a 
hogshead of Madeira for you, and is taking it with us to the East 
Indies for the good of its health, so you will have it on the return of 
the Jupiter, as good as wine can be, he hopes. 

We dine with the Portuguese governor to-day and to-morrow, 
have company at home, go on board after dinner, and get under 
weigh at one in the morning; and in about eleven days I shall be 
thrown overboard, for I am nearly transparent now with thinness, 
and never shall stand more than another ten days. 

Keep writing, for mercy’s sake ! 
Your ever affectionate 


To tHe Hon. Mrs. Drummonp. 
October 28, 1835. 
At sea (nowhere particular). 

But I know we are within ten degrees of the line, and that the 
thermometer is at 80° the coolest part of the twenty-four hours, and 
that though they say we have been only twenty-four days on board, I 
am quite sure it must be nearly a year. 

This is to be the beginning of a letter to you, my dearest Mary ; and 
if the ship does not roll always, I will try to turn it into a journal, and 
you must keep it,'as I cannot write another for myself, and I should 
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like to know in after-days how much I endured on board this 
monster. I shall never believe it when I read it. 

I have not been half so sick since we left Madeira, and there are 
only three days on which I have not dined upstairs ; but still it isa 
detestable life. I am always more or less giddy, and never can read 
or occupy myself for five minutes without growing worse; so that 
makes the days long, and the nights are long of themselves, for the 
noise and heat make it impossible to sleep much. The creaking of 
the bulkheads and staircases grew so intolerable, that Captain Grey 
was forced at last into taking some active measures ; and it was really 
true that, except a next neighbour, no two people could hear each 
other speak in the same cabin. Now, the creaking is not more than 
is agreeable, so as to harmonise with the other noises of the ship. I 
wonder whether George would have come if he had known the full 
extent of the horrors of the voyage. I make a point of asking him 
constantly, “Do you give it up?” and though he has not said yes, 
yet I think he must at last, and let us go home again. The whole 
thing is such a thorough take in! Sometimes the wind is favourable, 
and then everybody goes fussing about. ‘“ Well, now we have got 
the trade; those trades are quite surprising—such luck !” 

Then the next hour there comes a dead calm, which I like ; for Iam 
not sick in a calm, and by all accounts Calcutta is no pleasanter than 
the Jupiter, so I like it better than tearing along till one is shaken to 
pieces; but everybody else gets into another fuss, and they go about, 
“ Well, we have lost the trade. I don’t feel sure we ever had the real 
trade. I believe we are in the variables.” Just as if it signified the 
least ; “ the wind bloweth where it listeth,” and it is a mockery calling 
any item of our monotonous life by the name of variable. And the 
shocking thing is, that though I take great relief in pouring out my 
complaints to you in unmeasured language, yet I believe we are 
making an uncommonly prosperous voyage, with ten times as many 
comforts as most people have at sea, so what must a sea life be in 
general ? 

We are all talking eternally of those stupid ceremonies about 
crossing the line; there are 112 victims, and the horror with which 
they look to it is not to be told; particularly some of the young ones, 
and also some of the unpopular characters in the ship, who are likely 
to be very roughly used on that day. 

The midshipmen are going to get up a play too, which is a good 
amusement, as it gives them something new to talk about. Wright 
and Jones are very busy making dresses for Mrs. Sneak and Mrs. 
Bruin. Neptune and Amphitrite have begged a great many of our 
things, and have riven the ribbons off half my caps and bonnets. 

I hope you have read Sir James Mackintosh—just the book you will 
like. I have seldom been more interested. Such extracts! and do 
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you observe what good quotations there are from Bacon? I think 
we don’t study Bacon half enough. 


Sunday, November 8. 
Lat. 7 (South), Long. 30. 

I forget what happened to the weather—the weeks are so long I 
cannot remember a whole one; but I know there are five days that 
the ship pitched so much I could neither eat, nor speak, nor stir. It 
is so tiresome of me, and nobody else is the least ill, and I thought I 
had got over it to. However, we are now in the “south-east trade” 
(such humbugs!) ; but, at all events, we have sailed very smoothly the last 
ten days, and moreover we crossed the line at ten on Friday night. 
It is a great rope, you know—not one of the lines that are sent by 
post. Neptune hailed the ship, &c.,and yesterday we all went out to 
see the procession, which was very well got up. Amphitrite, a very 
tall sailor, looked quite handsome in one of Wright’s gowns and my 
cap. Neptune made a speech to George, and begged to introduce his 
wife to us with the two babies—“ the precious pledges of our affection ;” 
and he gave a letter to Fanny and me, saying the weather had been 
so bad he could not catch us any fish, but he begged to present us 
with a couple of snow-birds—two white pigeons; and we all said our 
say, and made our little jokes, and then got out of the way as fast as 
we could before the shaving and ducking began. As far as sea-water is 
concerned, I do not see much objection to the business, if it amuses 
them to be tossed into a sail and half drowned, and to have engines 
playing on them from below, and buckets emptied on them from 
above ; but the shaving is a horrid process, and the two or three 
obnoxious individuals were nearly choked with pitch, and very much cut 
with a razor, jagged like a sharp saw. It is a savage-looking process, 
and I wonder the captain did not stop it. 


Monday, November 9. 
Lat. 9, South. 

Till we get to Calcutta (a physical impossibility, for we shall be 
dead of old age long before the Cape), I must go on making my journal 
into single letters; and even then, you will probably think them 
extravagant amusements; but I don’t think you will either, judging 
by myself. I would give £5, at this moment, for the smallest 
three-cornered note from you; and though in England you cannot 
guess the mad desperate yearning after friends, and home, and letters, 
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that eats one’s heart out in this floating prison, yet I know you will 
be so glad to see some long letters from me! I know it— 


“by this conscious sign, 
The deep communion of my soul with thine.” 


It is one of the worst parts of this business, that when we could 
understand each other so well, there are no means of our getting at each 
other but by these vain longings and regrets. 


Friday, November 13, 
Lat. 17, South. 

We had the sun right over our heads at twelve o’clock to-day, and 
ought all to have been as shadowless as Peter Schemil for once in our 
lives, but it happened to be a cloudy day. I must own the heat is 
not that annoyance we were told to expect; it was troublesome, a 
fortnight ago, for a few days, but it is really very nice weather now ; 
and we have been going on since Monday a good steady pace, which 
promises to bring us to Rio on Monday or Tuesday, if we get over the 
danger of a calm off Cape Frio, which is 2 common event. We make 
lotteries for each place—Madeira, the Line, Rio, &c.; and seven of us 
put in a dollar apiece and draw a day of the week; in fact, there is 
nothing we do not do to try and seem amused, but we make sad 
failure of it. William takes horrible fits of bore at times; George 
hardly ever, except when the wind falls and we cannot make seven 
knots an hour, and then he fidgets and groans. I have not seen Fanny 
in such good health and spirits for ages. The servants are all very 
contented. Rosina (the ayah) is a good merry old black thing. 
Chance is the only individual amongst us whose happiness has been 
actually improved by the voyage. He has a little window of his own, 
with a netting over it, in the after-cabin; and there he sits all day, 
making his oddest sobs of pleasure at the foam, or Mother Carey's 
chickens, or anything that he can see moving. It is supposed that 
he keeps a log for the benefit of the other dogs. 


To tHe Countess or BuckrnGHAMSHIRE. 
Saturday, November 14, 
Lat. 19, South. 

My perarest S1ster,—As they say we are to arrive at Rio on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, I was inclined not to write till then ; but it 
is a horrid business to survey and sketch a new quarter of the globe 
completely in a few days, and leaves little time for writing. Besides, 
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I have vague notions of the dignity of “crowing from one’s own 
dunghill,” so I write lying on a hard couch in a close cabin of a 
rolling ship, and at an hour when what they call “exercises” are 
going on—five in the afternoon—when 250 men begin stamping 
about, just overhead, dragging ropes and chains and blocks after 
them ; all the officers screaming, and all the petty officers whistling— 
so pleasant! It on/y lasts an hour! which I take for my writing 
time, just to try my powers of abstraction. I cannot tell you what a 
ship is, particularly when one has been several years on board, which 
is our case. William and I were agreeing that, without any ex- 
aggeration, we should say it was two or three years since we left 
Portsmouth ; and what is more odd is, that it seems much longer since 
we left Madeira. That is so long ago that we cannot remember the 
names of the people we saw there, nor anything about it distinctly. 
As you are never likely to come and judge for yourself, allow me to 
rectify several errors into which we have all been led by our easy 
credulity. In the first place, there is nothing so little sublime as the 
sea; it is always tiresome, and very often dirty and soap-suddy. Then, 
it is not true that “there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it;” there are hardly any fish, and those few are not to be caught. 
We entrapped a small shark, and that is all; the flying-fish are rather 
like grasshoppers, but without the pleasing accompaniment of grass, 
and dolphins we have never yet seen. Then, a tropical sun is not 
that fiery furnace we have always supposed it to be. On Friday, 
when we were actually under the sun, and ought to have stood plump 
in the midst of our own shadows, we were very glad of our warm 
gowns ; so never think of pitying “the naked negro panting at the 
line ;” if he pants, it must be for some clothes. As to the tropical 
skies, they are, as old Rapid says, “a shame to be seen,”—miserable 
drab-coloured creatures, with a dirty yellow look towards sunset; and 
as for thunder and lightning, I should be ashamed if I could not 
make a much better storm out of a sheet of tin and a tallow candle. 
I mention these circumstances merely from a love of truth, and not 
as a matter of complaint. J can imagine that travellers who have 
not seen the sunsets we have Jet off from the Temple Walk at Eden 
Farm, or the terrace at East Combe, may be satisfied with what they 
see in the tropics; but that is no reason why we, who know better, 
should put up with such an inferior article. 


Rio, Monday, November 16. 
There—we have discovered America! just like Columbus and 
Americus, and all those others. We hunted about for it all yester- 
day, and found it to-day, and so I suppose the country will promote 
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us all. We might have come in yesterday, I believe, only it was 
very hazy, and they could not see the land, and it would have been 
a pity to have wrecked us. It is well worth a little trouble to see 
this harbour: there are as many islands in it as there are days in the 
year—wooded, and rocky, and mountainous, and, in short, beautiful ; 
but you will not care much about that, and would probably rather 
hear our personal history, which has not however been eventful. 
George and Fanny are particularly well, and, except that George is in 
a particular hurry to arrive, he is not much bored on board. William 
is sometimes worse than I am about the ship, and does not care what 
he says when he sets about it. 

The night we came aboard from Madeira, he was lying on the 
poop, saying, “ Well! they may talk of ‘Les derniers jours d’un con- 
damné,’ but les derniers jours d’un shippé are much worse.” 

Captain Grey seems to be an excellent officer, and it is impossible to 
mistrust our safety under his care. We all like him very much, and 
are in luck to have so pleasant a man. He is learned in navigation, 
and is always taking observations with his sextant and chronometer. 
He is particularly fond of “taking lunars,” which process is conducted 
by observations on the moon and a certain star called Aldebaran ; 
and the captain does not like to have Aldebaran sneered at. William 
begins, “‘ Well, Grey, after you had shot at that wretched moon with 
your bit of smoked glass, I heard you send for the master ; and he was 
coming up the hatchway, forty miles an hour, with his sextant under 
one arm and _ his lunars under the other, and dragging Aldebaran in a 
string after him, when he slipped, and his head came smack through 
my venetians. I hope Aldebaran was not hurt.” 

As these sort of things give you a better notion than a regular 
description, I write them. I meant to make a single letter, but I 
cannot cram it all in; and, after all, it will not cost you more than 
a series of 3d. post-letters, which we ought to be writing; but it is 
no use thinking of those things. I should not like to die now, 
though I do not love my life as I have done,—but I should die now 
in such a woeful frame of mind; and, besides, I cannot, as the Irish 
say, “make my soul” on board ship—it is all such confusion. 


Rio, Tuesday, November 17. 
We arrived here at eight last night, after a tedious day of working 
into the harbour, with a doubt to the last whether we should not be 
becalmed ; but the beauty of the place makes up for a great deal. It 
far exceeds all the quantity of praise that has been lavished on it. You 
can read an account of it elsewhere, in any book of voyages. 
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Sir Graham Eden Hamond, who was my father’s godson, and is 
the admiral of the station, came on board as soon as we had anchored. 
He is stone-deaf, but he is full of civilities to us. There is no pos- 
sibility of sleeping on shore—first, because there are no hotels, and 
then the mosquitoes and all sorts of vermin would make it impossible ; 
but the Jupiter at anchor is very different from the Jupiter at sea, 
and makes a very good hotel. Then “His Excellency” (as we all 
sneeringly call George, when we are bored) has a beautiful barge of 
his own on board; belonging to the ship, of course, but it is inde- 
pendent of the captain’s gig and the officers’ barge, &c., so that we 
can go out in it and come in as we like. 

The harbour is full of shipping, and the English, French, and 
Brazilian admirals all hoisted His Excellency’s flag this morning ; and 
they saluted and we replied, till I am nearly as deaf as the Admiral. 
George and Captain Grey glided gracefully about in the barge, paying 
visits to the authorities; and then George fetched us, and we walked 
about the town, which is flourishing, and though very dirty is much 
more amusing than Funchal; but there is not even a common café in 
it where they can cook a bad luncheon. More than two-thirds of the 
population are slaves, and there is hardly a pure white left. It is odd 
how short a time surprise lasts. The streets swarm with slaves wearing 
the same quantity of clothing that Adam did when he left Paradise, 
and they are carrying weights and dragging carts, and making an odd 
hallooing noise, rather a cheerful one, and are totally unlike anything 
we are in the habit of seeing, and yet the sight of all these undressed 
creatures is not startling after the first moment. They have come 
out of the pictures in ‘ Stedman’s Surinam,’ and I have seen them all 
before. The children are too monstrous. Tell your Robert that I 
have not seen “a pretty boy” amongst them. ‘The Admiral gave us 
a very early dinner on board the Dublin, and then landed us and 
some of his officers; and we went off, in two hired carriages, to the 
Botanical Gardens, through some magnificent scenery. 


November 19. 


We have dined twice with the Admiral, who is as deaf as a post, 
but very civil—too kind. We are just come back from such a hot 
dinner on board the Dullin, where we met the French admiral 
and all his officers, and twenty others; and there we arrived in our 
barge, with our hair blown all nohow; and having scrambled up 
an immense companion-ladder, we were clawed on board by a strange 
lieutenant, with all our own officers tugging after us—such'figures! And, 
to-morrow, by way of making us quite happy, the Admiral gives us a 
ball. It is the oddest thing, that wherever we go they fancy that a 
ball would be the greatest pleasure we could have; and (poor old 
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things !) we really cannot hobble about unless they pay us for it. 
However, we must do so many tiresome things for the next five years, 
that there is no use in kicking against the pricks. I wish to snatch 
one day from the general wreck, and to observe that yesterday was 
very pleasant indeed—one of those days that go far to make up for 
the faults of a voyage. We avoided all the authorities, and landed at 
a little quiet bay, where George had ordered five horses to meet us; 
and Captain Grey took us a ride that he had known in former times, 
up one of the high mountains, and back by the aqueduct ; and we were 
all satisfied that Nature can do no more in the way of beauty—clouds, 
mountains, trees, butterflies, atmosphere, water,—such a combination ! 
I shall never forget that ride. We sail at four on Saturday morning, 
and may, possibly, be at the Cape in three weeks. God bless you, 
my very dear sister! It is no use saying how much I should like to 
see you—that is a subject that will not bear talking of 

Chance desires his love to Dandy. I see your dressing-box in con- 
stant employ in George’s room. 

Your most affectionate 
EK. Epen. 


Thursday, 19th. 

We have just had a most satisfactory day of riding, and sketching, 
and walking; and anything equal to the beauty of this place I never 
dreamed of. We are all charmed with it. I was going to write to 
Theresa and Ella, but I really have not a moment’s time, and they 
must go on writing; and when we are settled at Calcutta, I can write 
regularly. Good-bye, dearest! Love to all. We sail at four to- 
morrow, and expect to be at the Cape in three weeks. God bless you! 


Yours, ever affectionately, 


EK. Even. 











A Very Naughty Artist. 


3y THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





Iv rere be any portion of truth in the old Italian boast and belief, 
that the race inhabiting the slopes of the Apennines is more highly 
endowed by nature than any other, it will be found in the vigour, 
activity, and accuracy of the perceptive faculties. The men of more 
northern races would have little difficulty in making it evident that in 
other departments of the human intellect—especially in the reflective 
faculties—they have shown themselves more than equal to the inhe- 
ritors of the old Latin civilisation. But the Italians possess a more 
objective idiosyncracy than the men of the North of Europe ; and, as 
usual in the economy of nature, what their minds are disposed to do 
most, that they do best. 

Hence it is, that in Italy a larger portion of the cultivation attained 
by the nation has been artistic, in its scope and kind, than has been the 
case in any other country; the history of art occupies there a larger 
and more conspicuous place in the general history of the human mind 
and human progress than elsewhere ; and the story and details of artis- 
tic life forma more important feature in the general history of that old 
and storied land, than similar illustrations of our own social development 
do among ourselves. 

Artistic biography, accordingly, formsa proportionably large branch 
of Italian literature ; and one of the most popular books in the lan- 
guage, one of the most frequently reprinted, and still one of the most 
read, is the well-known work of old Giorgio Vasari, the father of 
artistic biography, whose book is still, as it always has been for three 
hundred years, with all its faults, the great storehouse of the facts of 
early Italian artistic life. 

Giorgio Vasari, the painter, architect, and author of ‘ Arezzo in the 
Upper Val d’Arno, was born in 1512, and died in 1574. He was 
not a great painter, though a quite wonderfully prolific one. Acres of 
wall and canvas coloured by him may still be seen in almost all parts 
of Italy, which testify to the boldness of his design, the accuracy of 
his knowledge of the human figure, and the remarkable fecundity of 
his imagination. There is enough of merit in them to show that he 
might have been, perhaps, even a great painter if he had lived in better 
times. But art was already far on its way towards its decadence, when 
Vasari painted to please his princely patrons. The taste of the times 
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was essentially corrupt, and Vasari reflects in his works all the vul- 
garity of the minds of those for whom he worked. “ The moral con- 
ception which renders art noble was wanting,” write the editors of the 
last and best edition of ,his works ;* “ he was contented with merely 
offering to the eyes the spectacle of a scenic representation, as if art 
were merely an amusement for the vulgar, instead of being an edifica- 
tion and a discipline for the conduct of life. It is needless to dwell on 
his style of colouring—not so much washed out, as false, thin, and 
inharmonious in its tones ; or on his servile imitation of the antique 
marbles, in the study of which, rather than in the study of nature, 
the men of that day thought that the only type of beauty was to be 
found.” 

The tendency here alluded to of the revival of the ancient literature 
—one outcome of which was a quite newly-born appreciation, and even 
exaggerated and affected admiration, for the remains of ancient sculp- 
ture—to injure and degrade the great and grand art of the fifteenth 
century, is a remarkable fact, which it would be interesting to eluci- 
date more at length than can be done on the present occasion ; more 
especially as the subject would lead naturally to the investigation of 
the yet more curiously pernicious operation of the same influence on 
the whole literature and mental constitution of the Italians, traceable 
as it is in its effects even down to the present day. 

teturning to Giorgio Vasari, however, it may be said for him that 
he was a much better architect than he was a painter, and that he 
was as a writer best of all. 

Giorgio was a thoroughbred gossip ; and his great work, ‘The Lives 
of the Most Excellent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,’ has in full 
measure both the defects and the merits properly belonging to the 
production of such an one. It is exceedingly, often wonderfully, 
incorrect and full of errors and marks of carelessness. But it is, on 
the other hand, sympathetically appreciative to a very high degree, 
full of anecdote and lifelike touches of manners, and delightful from 
the easy, slipshod, conversational, all-communicative garrulity which is 
the gossip’s special charm. 

But in admitting the exceeding inaccuracy of Vasari, it is very 
necessary to understand aright the sort of things in which he cannot 
be trusted, and to separate them from the facts of a kind which there 
is no reason for thinking him erroneous in. He can never, or very 
rarely, be trusted for a date. But it is fair to mention, that in very 
many cases it is abundantly evident that the error has been that of the 
printer, and not of the author. Two or more editions of the work 
were printed during his lifetime, and he made many notable altera- 
tions (often in leaving out general remarks of no great interest) in 


* © Florence,’ Le Monnier, 1546. 
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the second. But both these editions were printed with a degree of 
carelessness that would seem incredible to a modern compositor. And 
Vasari’s text has suffered much from this source. Further, he shouid 
be read with a knowledge of the sort of inaccuracy of which the 
Italian mind is habitually guilty—inaccuracy, that is to say, in num- 
bers, measurements, and matters, in which a small missing of the 
absolute truth is as much wrong as any amount of missing. But the 
easily-detected blunders of this sort, with which he abounds, have led 
modern writers, especially of other nations, to doubt his narrative 
more frequently than it deserves, and in matters of a kind in which 
there is no reason to suppose him ill-informed. It should be remem- 
bered, that he lived not so far off from the days of the major part of 
the subjects of his biographies, and that his whole life was spent in the 
very thickest of that social atmosphere in which the facts he relates 
would be most surely and abundantly preserved, even in those cases 
in which he is not writing of what he had a personal knowledge of. 
Further, also, it is due to Vasari to bear in mind that there is not the 
smallest reason for suspecting that he ever knowingly altered or 
suppressed the truth. 

Thus, for instance, if we read (suppose) in Vasari’s pages, that 
A.B. painted the walls of a chapel in Florence—that having finished 
this work in 1450, he went with his wife, C.D., to Rome, where he 
was much patronised by the Cardinal E.F., till he was obliged to 
leave Rome in consequence of having stabbed G.H. in a quarrel. In 
this case the reader ought to be prepared to find, very possibly, that 
the chapel in Florence was painted by A.B. after his return from 
Rome, that the work was completed in 1420, that A.B. was never 
married, and that he left Rome because he wished to return to 
Florence. But the reader would be wrong to doubt that A.B. painted 
the chapel in question, that he took C.D. to Rome with him, that he 
was patronised by E.I"., and that he stabbed G.H. in a quarrel. 

There are no pages in Vasari’s work which it is more necessary to 
read by the light of the above rules of criticism than those which 
relate one of the most characteristic lives recorded in it—that of 
Fra Filippo Lippi. The whole chronology of the biography is hope- 
lessly wrong—mainly, in all probability, from errors of the printer, as 
has been sufficiently shown from indisputable documentary evidence, 
by which it has been satisfactorily corrected. But it has been sought 
recently, in consequence of these inaccuracies, to throw doubt upon the 
main facts of the story, on grounds which, to the present writer, 
appear wholly insufficient for that purpose, as will be further shown 
presently. 

To any one who has made himself acquainted with the Italian life 
of the fifteenth century, and the temper and fashion of jt, by habitual 
reading of the abounding mass of histories, chronicles, memoirs, and 
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records of all sorts that have come down to us, the story of Filippo 
Lippi, as told by Vasari, will certainly seem a specially characteristic 
one, reflecting the most notable features of that time in a singularly 
striking and lively manner. Though marked by events that seem 
strange enough and improbable to those whose notions of probability 
are founded on observation of the life around them, there is not an 
incident in the story that, to the student of medieval Italian life, will 
not appear quite in accordance with it, and will not make up a picture 
perfectly well, naturally, harmoniously, and satisfactorily framed in 
the social setting around it. 

The true date of Filippo Lippi’s birth seems to have been, in all 
probability, 1412. Behind the Convent of the Carmine, on the left- 
hand side of the Arno, in Ardiglioncino Street (Little Buckle Street) 
at Cuculia Corner, the child was born, of poor parents, who both 
died before he was two years old. It is to the present day a poor 
neighbourhood, bordering on one of those districts of the city which 
the Florentines so strangely name “ Camaldoli”—places inhabited by 
folks as poor as friars of Camaldoli—back-slums, as a Londoner would 
less imaginatively say. Left thus an orphan, he had to be brought 
up, or at least kept alive, by Lapaccia, his father’s sister—that “old 
Aunt Lapaccia,” of whom Browning makes Fra Lippo say, that she 


“trussed me with one hand, 
It’s fellow was a stinger, as I knew ;” 


—when, at eight years of age, being no longer able or minded to bear 
the charges of the orphan, she took him to the Carmine Convent to 
be made a ‘friar of. But he was not taken on that occasion, as he 
goes on to say, in Browning’s admirably vivid bit of resuscitated 
Italian fifteenth century : 


“along the wall, over the bridge, 
By the straight cut to the convent ;” 


for Ardiglioncino Street is not on the other side of the water, but 
close behind the convent on the same side of the river. 

Hight years the boy lived, in the streets, the life which, in 
Browning’s words, he so vividly describes : 


“T starved there, God knows how, a year or two, 
On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 
Refuse and rubbish.” 


Yet they were years not wholly lost to his coming calling. For 


‘Mind you, when a boy starves in the streets 
Eight years together, as my fortune was, 
Watching folks’ faces, to know who will fling 
The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he desires, 
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And who will curse or kick him for his pains,— 
Which gentleman processional and fine, 
Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 

Will wink, and let him lift a plate, and catch 
The droppings of the wax to sell again,* 

Or holla for the eight, and have him whipped,— 
How say I?—nay, which dog bites, which lets drop 
His bone from the heap of offal in the street ; 
Thy soul and sense of him grow sharp alike; 
He learns the look of things, and none the less 
For admonitions from the hunger-pinch.” 


So little Lippo Lippi (‘Lippo’ short for Filippo) having thus “ learned 
the look of things” on the outside of the convent-gates in a very un- 
forgetable manner, was consigned to the master of the novices, clothed 
in the Carmelite serge, and set to learn the look of things on the 
inside of those walls—specially the look of letters and words. This 
department of human knowledge—the absolute hunger-pinch being 
now removed by the regular feeding-times of the convent refectory 
the little novice was far more slow to make himself master of. He 
did, however, learn to read, and write too, after a fashion, as is testified 
by autograph letters of his to great personages still extant, as we 
shall further see presently. But all such schooling went terribly 
against the grain with the half-wild street-boy. The genius of his 
destined art was, however, already working strongly within him. If 
he would not write or read, he was ready enough to draw. As 
Browning says, better for him than he could have said for himself: 





“T drew men’s faces on my copybooks, 
Scrawled them within the antiphonary’s marge ; 
Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes, 
Found nose and eyes and chin for A’s and B’s, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 
On the wall, the bench, the door.” 


Clean against all rule and order in the novice-quarter! But there 
had been things seen and talked of in Florence, not so long ago, which 
warned the good Carmelite friars to take the hint. What if the poor 
Carmine convent should have within its walls another such a phe- 
nomenon as had made the Domenicans at St. Mark famous? To 
think what that Beato Angelico had done for the preaching friars! 
Who knows but this strange boy, who seems good for nothing but 
drawing faces and figures, may not one of these days do as much 
for us? 

So little Lippo was allowed to work his will on the cloister wall, 


* An industry still to be seen practised by the arabs of the streets of 
Florence. 
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no stint of charcoal to hamper him !—nay, was soon provided with a 
modicum of colouring-matter (terra verde), for monochromatic at- 
tempts, we may suppose, to begin with. And very soon the coarse- 
featured, thick-lipped boy—with eyes, however, that seem as if they 
were habitually bent on learning not merely the superficial look but 
the very heart of the appearance of things—had produced designs in 
the church, and on other walls in the convent, which began to attract 
the attention and admiration of all art-loving Florence! And praise 
and encouragement fell thick and plenty on him. 

Great advance on that preaching-friar painter, who had made 
St. Mark’s so famous. Their Beato Angelico, as they called him, 
could never paint a man of real flesh and blood, a solid figure, round 
and lifelike as this lad can! All which praise and boast is, in truth, 
justified by such of the Carmelite friar’s works as remain to us. To 
what degree they were justified by those earliest boy-productions 
which adorned the church and convent of the Carmine, cannot be 
known, for they have all perished. At all events, they were not 
prized sufficiently by subsequent generations to prevent them from 
being obliterated and lost by the destruction or alteration of the walls 
on which they had been painted. This fate, however, overtook so 
many undeniably great works during those disastrous and deplorable 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that no presumption in depre- 
ciation of I'ra Lippo’s early works can fairly be drawn therefrom. 

“Yes, great advance undeniably! Advance in technical skill and 
mechanical dexterity! Advance even, if you will, in such nobility of 
conception as can be engendered by a mundane view of men and 
things! But the lofty spiritualism of the older school is wanting,” 
say the devout admirers of the art of the men then passing from the 
scene. A very different guess sort of man is this eager-eyed roving- 
glanced Carmelite friar from that blessed artist-saint the Dominican, 
in whose works every design is an edifying sermon, and each human 
face an eloquent prayer! True! Humanity appears admirably and 
grandly depicted in this man’s works. They live; and the life with 
which they are instinct is a noble and beautiful life. But there is 
nothing more! There is character, will, intelligence delineated in 
the act of communicating and interchanging emotions with its fellow- 
men. But the communications of the soul with its Creator have not 
been felt, comprehended, and shown forth on the canvas or the wall 
for the edification and purification of future generations of men. 
There is nothing transcendental here. 

And this, too, is true. The Carmelite friar was a different guess 
sort of man from the ascetic Dominican artist — a flesh-and-blood 
man, who painted flesh and blood as he saw it; very far from blind to 
the nobler manifestations of human character as they incarnate them- 
selves in men and women, and are shown forth in the lineaments of 
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face, limb, and garment—but with no mystical meanings or feelings 
in him. 

So much so that, by the time he was seventeen years of age, he 
had discovered that he had mistaken his vocation, or rather that Aunt 
Lapaccia had mistaken it for him. As Browning makes him say : 


“You should not take a fellow eight years old, 
And make him swear to never kiss the girls.” 


Such oath in nowise suited the young Carmelite. And accordingly, 
when he was in his eighteenth year, “caring little or nothing” for 
the vows he had taken (as Vasari says in his first edition, suppressing 
the words in his second), he tossed his frock to the winds, and quitted 
his convent. 

Vasari also says, in his first edition (and cancels the statement in 
his second), that Lippi had taken sacred orders when he deserted his 
monastery. And perhaps we may conclude, from the alteration of 
the text, that the fact of his having been ordained was at least doubtful. 
But, as the latest editors of Vasari point out, there can be no doubt 
that he must have at that time taken the monastic vows, since he was 
during all his life, and ever since, invariably called “ Friar ;” since he 
has painted himself in a friar’s habit and with tonsured head, and has 
in another work described himself as “ Frater Philippus ;” since, in a 
letter to Giovanni de Medici, he calls himself “the poorest friar in 
Florence ;” since, in the hierology of the Convent of the Carmine, his 
death stands registered as that of “ Frater Philippus ;” and, finally, 
since (as we shall subsequently find) the Pope, several years afterwards, 
offered him dispensation from his vows, of which, however, he declined 
to avail himself. All which grounds for concluding, with certainty, that 
Lippo Lippi really lived and died a friar, are worth setting forth only 
because some recent writers have maintained that he never took the 
vows. 

Probably, those who have imagined that such was the case were led 
into their mistake by the difficulty they found in believing that a pro- 
fessed friar could thus walk out of his convent at his own pleasure, 
and no more be said about it. But, if so, due attention was not paid 
to the condition of extreme laxity, in matters ecclesiastical, which 
prevailed, especially in Tuscany, at that period. Much also must be 
allowed for the extra licence, which it was quite according to the 
manners and customs of that day to permit to men of genius, especially 
to those whose genius could be made serviceable to the pleasures of 
the great. All the priors and friars in Florence might have howled 
in vain at the heels of a renegade brother, if the runaway was engaged 
in painting a picture for Cosmo de’ Medici, or was capable of being so 
engaged. And Vasari, in a sort of preamble to Lippo’s life—cancelled 
in the second edition, apparently because the general remarks of which 
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it consists did not appear to him to be of sufficient interest to be worth 
preserving—speaks of the excellence of genius (virtu), the prerogatives 
of which are so great, that many a fault, which would be visited by 
punishment in the case of an ordinary man, is overlooked or forgiven 
in the case of those who possess it. 

It would seem, however, that the deserter from the Carmine did 
not trust entirely to this prerogative of genius, for he appears to have 
left Florence immediately on quitting his convent. It was then that 
occurred an adventure of which we have no record, save the few words 
in which Vasari relates the circumstance, but which is singularly 
suggestive of the state of matters, social and political, at that time ; 
and sets one vainly longing for some more detailed account of so 
remarkable an episode in the life of an ex-friar and young artist. 

“Finding himself at Ancona,” says Vasari, without vouchsafing to 
our curiosity the smallest hint as to why or how he came there. The 
“how” one might fancy to have been not without difficulty in the case 
of a mendicant friar escaped from his convent. However, Goldsmith 
fiddled his penniless way through districts far more difficult for a 
penniless man to traverse than the sunny slopes and teeming vales of 
smiling Italy. And the ex-friar carried, if not a fiddle, a maulstick 
and painting-brush, which were at that day, in Italy, fully as available 
as a letter of recommendation. 

At all events, painting his way or begging it, Filippo Lippi, shortly 
after quitting his convent (being then, we may suppose, in his 
eighteenth or nineteenth year), “found himself at Ancona ;” and there, 
as he was amusing himself one day, by sailing in a boat with some 
companions not far from the fort, the party were suddenly surprised 
by Barbary rovers, snapped up, and carried off slaves to Africa. Not 
at all a strange or very uncommon adventure in those days and places ; 
and accordingly not much worth talking about—unluckily for us! 
Jor it would have been very interesting to have had from the ex-friar, 
when he escaped, some details of his life when chained to the oar in 
Barbary. No word of all the adventures that must have been so 
often told over many a flask of Chianti, on his return, has survived for 
us—only this"tradition on the manner of his liberation after a slavery 
of eighteen months. His freedom was not achieved after the manner 
in which Lord Bateman escaped from similar durance, though such a 
Deo ex macchina would have suited our friar well. No—it was once 
again his special talent that befriended him. Chancing one day to 
mect with the opportunity afforded by such simple elements as a white 
wall and a piece of charcoal, he made a drawing of his master, with 
such striking“ truth of likeness that the latter, either delighted with 
the achievement, or thinking he had ‘got the devil_in his house, gave 
the artist his liberty. 

And very shortly afterwards he is found in Florence once more; 
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nor is there any indication of his having been molested in any way, on. 
account of the very uncanonical proceeding of which he had been 
guilty. On the contrary, after the execution of a few works, which 
very quickly raised his reputation to equality with that of the first 
artists of his day, we find him working for the great patron, Cosmo 
de’ Medici, pater patriz. 

Then it was that the incident, which Browning has so happily 
turned to account, and made the foundation of his poem, occurred. 
The ‘corner-house’ that Lippo speaks of in Browning’s verse, is the 
magnificent palace, now known as the Palazzo Riccordi, at the corner 
of the Via Larga (now Via Cavour) and the Via de’ Govi. This was 
the family mansion that Cosmo de’ Medici, the founder of the princely 
greatness of his family, built for himself at the springtide of his 
fortunes. Many years afterwards it passed into the hands of the 
Riccordi, when the grand-ducal Medici were lodged at the still more 
enormous, though far less architecturally beautiful, ‘Palazzo Pitti, 
which had been built by Luca Pitti, the old rival and enemy of the 
Medici, at the springtide of hzs less stable fortunes. Then, after many 
generations, at the time of the French revolutionary tyranny it was 
sold to the government of that day, for a sum that was said at the 
time to be less than the value of the house-linen stored in the store- 
closets. And it is now occupied by the Ministry of the Interior and 
sundry other government offices. 

Then it was that the vagabond friar was set to work by the great. 
art-patron Cosmo. And Lippo painted to the heart’s-content of his 
patron ;—only it was impossible to keep him to his work! While the 
canvas was before him he threw his whole soul into the work. But 
then, when he had 


“been three weeks shut within my mew 
A-painting for the great man, saints, and saints, 
And saints again,” 


there came upon him an irresistible longing for a little liberty and 
mundane fun, of this, that, and the other altogether unmonastic sorts. 
The spring nights are beginning to be balmy. Carnival is in the 
streets—music, song, and the silvery laughter that does not come from 
bearded throats! And so: 


“T could not paint all night! 
Ouf! [leaned out of window for fresh air. 
There came a hurry of feet and little feet, 
A sweep of lute- strings, laughs, and whifts of song !” 

eons “ Round they went— 

Sea arce e hs id they tus: ned the corner, when a titter 
Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight, three slim shapes, 
And a face that look’dup.... Zooks, sir; flesh and blood, 
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hat’s all I’m made of! Into shreds it went 

Curtain and counterpane and coverlet, 

All the bed-furniture—a dozen knots. 

There was a ladder! down I let myself, 

Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, and so dropped, 
And after them.” 


There’s the story, which Vasari has recorded. But the reader will 
be better pleased to have it put before him with the marvellous power 
of resuscitation and lifelike truth, which is the poet’s gift. And now 
it begins to be clear to us what sort and manner of man this Lippo 
Lippi, whom the cloister could not hold, was! 

Vasari adds, that Cosmo, fearing his caged painter might break his 
neck in some second less fortunate escapade of the same sort, and so 
an end to pictured saints, and virgins, and patrons in saints’ characters, 
was content to allow him thenceforward a discreet amount of outing. 

Then, with a still rising reputation, he paints various works for 
churches, convents, oratories, and private patrons—works now price- 
less, of which a few, a very few, remain in the places for which they 
were painted ; of which several are preserved in the public galleries of 
Florence; while others—the story of their adventures laboriously 
traced by the dryasdusts of art-history—have found permanent 
resting-places in the various galleries of ‘l'ransalpine Europe. Many 
are known to have perished—frescoes mainly—in consequence of the 
walls on which they were painted having been pulled down. Some 
have been lost sight of, and may yet some day reward the fortunate 
search of some English or American bric-ai-brac hunter. The great 
majority of the friar’s works were executed for places from which they 
could never up to the present day have been legitimately removed, 
save into one or other of the public collections in Florence. But this 
was the sort of incident which we find recurring again and again in 
Italian art-history. A certain picture of value is known to exist in a 
certain church. It is mentioned by the writers of one generation 
after another, as always remaining in that same place. Till, at last, 
some fine day—probably in the eighteenth century, when art and the 
appreciation of it was at the lowest point—some alteration or restora- 
tion or pulling-about of some kind takes place in the church. Some 
bishop dies, and a space of wall is wanted for a hideous mass of marble 
to be erected in his honour! Some munificent and churchwarden- 
souled canon wishes to bestow some new adornment of upholstery ! 
Some choir has to be newly fitted, to make it a snugger place for the 
singing of winter matins! And, after such transmogrification, the 
picture is found no longer in its old place. No word is spoken by 
anybody of its disappearance at the time. Such speaking would be in 
gross contravention of all Italian ways and habits. But after some 
years the next historian of art remarks: “ This picture exists here no 
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longer. Drobably it disappeared at the time of the restoration of the 
building, in such a year!” And if the world is in luck in the matter, 
it may be added: “It is now marked No. 1990 in the royal gallery of 
Pumpernickel !” 

This is the manner in which the galleries and museums of Europe 
have been supplied with the works of Italian art. France, as we all 
know, set about her art-worship in a difierent way, peculiar to herself. 
And had it not been that England’s intervention, in the interest of 
common honesty, undid her clever doings in this line, the present 
artistic aspect of Europe would be very different from what it is. 

Among other of Fra Filippo’s patrons at this time were the nuns 
of St. Ambrogio, for whom he painted one of his finest works, now in 
the gallery of the Belle Arti, at Florence. It might have been sup- 
posed that Fra Filippo was not exactly the man whom a community 
of nuns would have selected, among all the artists then living at 
Florence, to bestow their patronage on ;. but such a supposition would 
argue ignorance of the manners and habits of thought of the place and 
time. The best work for their money, and the man most capable of 
producing it for them, was all that the cloistered ladies looked for. In 
fact, our roystering girl-kissing friar seems to have been rather specially 
in request among the female communities. We find him working for 
the aristocratic and (as the scandal of the day said) not very ascetic 
nuns of the “ Murate ;” and the nuns of Santa Margherita, at Prato, 
were his especial patrons ! 

Prato is a small city, once an independent republic, in the Lower 
Val d’Arno, about twelve miles from Florence, on the road between 
the latter city and Pistoria; and there, to the present day, are found 
some of Fra Lippo Lippi’s most important works. When he was 
working for the nuns of Santa Margherita there, the chapter of Prato 
determined on adorning with fresco the walls of the chapel, in which 
they preserved the little city’s greatest treasure—the Girdle of the 
Blessed Virgin, which, as (ecclesiastical) history well knows, she gave 
as a keepsake to St. Thomas! Prato was not the seat of a bishop at 
that time, as it is now, but the collegiate church was ruled by a 
provost ; and the provost at that time was a man of specially high 
character and culture—Geminiano Inghirami, who was made provost 
by Pope Nicholas V., in the eightieth year of his age. The Pope, 
who had been a friend of Inghirami in early life, and who wished to 
make him a cardinal (an honour which the old man declined) per- 
suaded a Carlo de’ Medici, who then held the provostship, to give it up 
to Inghirami—since the old man would accept no other preferment— 
promising Carlo that he should step back again into the place as 
soon as the life of the octogenarian should drop; but Inghirami held 
it sixteen years, not dying till he was ninety-six. 

It was this Provost Inghirami who induced the chapter to employ 
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Fra Filippo to execute the great work they proposed accomplishing. 
And the noble frescoes on the walls of the chancel still testify to the 
judiciousness of the old man’s recommendation. 

Not that the poor canons did not wish, a dozen times before the 
work was completed, that they had intrusted it to other hands. It 
was eight years before it was finished, and there was no end of trouble 
to get it done at all; and all because of a little bit of an accident, that 
occurred one day, while the painter was at work on an altarpiece for 
the nuns of Santa Margherita. 

One day, as he sat before his easel, one of the novices of the convent 
stole in to have a peep at the new altarpiece in progress—or at the 
artist who was painting it. It was Lucrezia Buti, the daughter of 
Messer Francesco of Florence, who had been sent to Prato—certainly 
not for that purpose ! 

She is described as having been'a very beautiful girl, with a specially 
graceful figure; and Fra Filippo was smitten with the vision in such 
sort as to be utterly incapacitated from getting on with his work as 
he should have done. The principal figure of his altarpiece—a 
Madonna, was yet to be painted; but the artist could think of neither 
face nor figure save those of Lucrezia Buti! In vain he racked his 
brain: there was the face, the very figure, he wanted—and he could 
conceive no other! So he told the nuns that the only possibility of 
his finishing their altar-piece lay in his being allowed to make a 
portrait of Lucrezia. The request does not seem to have been easily 
granted. At first the good nuns were not a little shocked at the 
proposal. But the painter so convincingly made it clear to them that 
there was no other hope of getting their altarpiece, that they were 
fain to consent, and Lucrezia sat to the artist as his model for the 
Madonna. And the picture was finished ; but by the time it was so, 
the poor novice was as much in love with the painter as he was with 
her ; and one fine day, the 1st of May, when the sisterhood went to 
be present at the solemn exhibition of the Holy Girdle to the people 
—which the traveller may still see done, with much processional pomp 
on that day in every year—Lucrezia returned to the convent no more! 
Of course the scandal was terrible. Francesco Buti was naturally 
furious, and moved heaven and earth to get his daughter back again 
—declared that he was ready to receive her into his home as before. 
All in vain! for Lucrezia declared that she had made her choice, and 
meant to abide by it. It was doubtless upon this occasion that the 
Pope offered Filippo a dispensation from his vows, in order that he 
might marry her; and one cannot but fear that poor Lucrezia must 
have found out her mistake, and wished herself back again among the 
novices at Prato, when he did so. Her course, however, was chosen, 
and we do not hear anything of any attempt on her part to change it. 

Vasari says that the friar refused to be absolved from his vows, 
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because he preferred to preserve his freedom from all ties that might 
interfere with the irregularities and dissipation of his life. But it is 
also possible that he may not have chosen to unfrock himself, because 
to have done so would have prevented him from holding preferments, 
which recent researches have shown that he certainly did hold. “ At 
the age of 40, he was chaplain to the nuns of St. Giovanni, in Flo- 
rence ; and five years later, he was rector of the Church of St. Quirico, 
at Legnaia.” So writes Mr. Layard, in the very able and satisfac- 
tory work on the Brancacci Chapel, at the Carmine, in Florence, 
which he wrote for the subscribers to the Arundel Society, in 1868. 
There is no work of Fra Filippo now in existence at the Carmine. 
But Mr. Layard has been led to speak of him, by Vasari’s statement— 
long popularly accepted as undoubted fact—that Vilippino Lippi, 
Some of whose finest works are among the frescoes of the Brancacci 
Chapel, was his son by Lucrezia Buti. “ Filippino Lippi,’ he writes, 
“was probably the relative and scholar, and not the natural son, of 
Fra Filippo, and, in accordance with a custom prevalent at that time 
among artists, had been adopted by the friar.” And there is very 
little doubt that this account of the matter is in accordance with the 
truth. But when Mr. Layard goes on to deny the truth of Vasari’s 
assertions with regard to the whole story of Lucrezia Buti, and to 
declare that “this romantic story, like many others related by Vasari, 
has been disproved by documentary evidence,” surely he pushes his 
Scepticism to an unreasonable length. “ Fra Filippo appears to have 
remained, until the close of his life, a poor friar,” he goes on to say ; 
and then produces undeniable evidence in support of that fact. But 
it is a fact in nowise inconsistent with, or contradicted by, any part of 
Vasari’s narrative. Then Mr. Layard proceeds to make the statement 
above quoted, respecting the preferment held by the friar, and adds : 
‘ It is not likely that the seducer of a nun, and one who continued to 
lead the dissolute life attributed to him by his biographer, would have 
held these offices in the church.” And this is the documentary evi- 
dence which is thought to disprove Vasari’s story of the abduction of 
Lucrezia :—documentary evidence, undeniable enough, doubtless, as 
to the facts of the friar having held the preferment stated, but not 
affording the support of any shadow of a priori probability, even, to the 
inference drawn therefrom, to the effect that he therefore could not have 
done all that Vasari states him to have done. It is the notion of a 
nineteenth-century Englishman, that such a man as the friar is de- 
scribed to have been, could have held the preferment in question. It 
may be safely asserted, that any one who has lived long enough among 
the records of the fifteenth century in Italy, to have made the ways of 
thinking and acting among the men of that time familiar to him, 
would see no sort of improbability in the statement that a man who 
was such as Fra Filippo is described to have been should have had 
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the preferment bestowed on him which he is asserted to have 
held. 

It is to be remarked also—as has been, in fact, attempted to be shown 
in the beginning of this paper—that the admitted inaccuracy of Vasari’s 
statement as to Filippino having been the son of Fra Filippo, should 
not be held to throw any doubt upon his narrative of such circum- 
stances as those of the elopement with Lucrezia Buti. The first is a 
matter in which it is exceedingly probable that he should have been 
ignorant, and exceedingly probable that he should have been careless. 
Filippino was the friar’s adopted son and scholar; and the latter had 
lived a very irregular life. Doubts and mistakes as to parentage have 
arisen under similar circumstances, even in times of orderly civil life, 
of registrations, and universal publicity. It signifies nothing to any- 
body whether the second Lippi was really the son of the first or no. 
He was his son in art, which was all Vasari cared about. The real 
truth of the fact, and all the’circumstances attending it, would naturally 
have been lost sight of and forgotten long before Vasari wrote. 

Not so as to the story of Lucrezia Buti! The adventure was not 
one likely to have been forgotten, and still less likely to have been 
invented. Such stories may be suspected of being baseless when some 
of the actors in them are anonymous, and places are left equally un- 
specified. But grandsons of Francesco Buti, and nephews of Lucrezia, 
may have been, and in all probability were, still living when Vasari 
told his story. The nuns in the Convent of Santa Margherita, whose 
house was so discredited by the adventure, was still receiving novices 
and pensioners! And it must be remembered that this story was told 
in a very small society, where everybody knew everybody, where the 
Buti family were well known to all the world, and where the girl, 
who is thus declared to have disgraced herself and her relatives, must 
have had friends and connections among many of the grandfathers and 
grandmothers, if not the fathers and mothers, of Vasari’s readers. 
To me, I confess, the whole story seems in no degree improbable, or 
unlike the times, or inconsistent with any of the known facts of Fra 
Filippo’s life ; while, on the other hand, the supposition that it was an 
invention appears so highly improbable as to be wholly inadmissible. 

Every reader will remember that Browning, in the charming poem 
several passages from which have been above cited, represents Fra 
Filippo as speaking of Masaccio’s imitation of him; and some readers 
may have seen a recent attack on the poet by one M. Etienne, a 
Frenchman, who is shocked that Browning should so have written, 
when Vasari, in his life of the friar, declares that he (the friar) imi- 
tated Masaccio, and that so successfully that people said that the 
spirit of Masaccio had entered into the body of Fra Lippo. Browning 
very sufficiently answers, that he prefers to follow the account of the 
matter at which modern criticism had arrived after a very exhaustive 
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amount of research, and specially cites a note by the latest very able 
editors of Vasari, in which the writer, after pointing out some of the 
insuperable difficulties of Vasari’s chronology, says that it is more 
reasonable to conjecture that Masaccio had studied, and perhaps in 
part imitated, the works of the friar. But he might have replied, 
further, that Vasari himself declares, in his‘ Life of Masaccio,’ that he 
“followed ever, as much as was possible to him, the footsteps of Fra 
Filippo and Donato.” Yet a few pages subsequently, in the same Life, 
he names Lippo as among the painters who studied the frescoes in the 
Braneacci Chapel. And, after all, there does not seem to be, necessarily, 
any irreconcilable contradiction in the matter. May not any two 
contemporary artists reciprocally aid in the formation of each other's 
mind and style? Must they not rather needs do so in such an 
artistic world as was that in which Masaccio and our friar lived ? 

That whatever his doings, or his successes, or his preferments, or his 
naughtinesses may have been—he lived to the last a friar, and a poor 
one, is, as has been shown, abundantly proved. Two letters of his 
have been published by Gaze (Corteggio d’Artisti, vol. i. pp. 141 & 
175). The first is addressed to Pietro de’ Medici, and is dated 
13th August, 1439; the second to Giovanni de’ Medici, dated 20th 
July, 1457. They are both written after a fashion that corroborates 
Vasari’s statement, that the efforts of the Carmelite fathers to impart a 
tincture of book-learning to their rebellious novice were successful to 
only a very limited extent. In the letter to Messer Pietro, in which 
he says that he is the poorest friar in all Florence, he writes: “ Voi 
mi rispondete in ihoncrusione cheddella tavola ne’ altro partito ne 
potete pilgliare, e chio vela chonservi,” &c., &c.—a style of orthography 
that represents, with curious and perfect accuracy, the pronunciation of 
the lowest ranks of the Florentine cockneys at the present day. In 
other respects the style of the letter seems rather creditable to the 
poor friar. Though writing to the greatest and most powerful man 
in the State, and that for the purpose of acquainting him with his 
urgent necessities, there is a total and striking absence of any tone of 
that servile flattery and abject kotooing, which would hardly have 
failed to characterise a similar letter written a hundred years later. 
As far as all outward forms go, the letter is written as it might have 
been to an equal in social rank; and there is a pleasantly sincere 
manliness in the way in which he speaks of his position, and of the 
burthen and anxiety occasioned to him by six destitute nieces to 
malty. 

In this collection of letters, it may be mentioned that Gaze gives 
one ‘in which Giovanni de’ Medici speaks of having “laughed much at 
the error of Fra Filippo.” There is no further word to show what 
error is alluded to; but the learned editor conjectures that it may 
have been the carrying-off of Lucrezia Buti which seemed so laugh- 
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able to the Medici. At all events, Dr. Gaze—whose opinion on such 
a point is, perhaps, the most valuable that can be had—is far from 
imagining the possibility of the whole of Vasari’s story of the nun 
being a fiction. 

Fra Filippo died at Spoleto, and lies butted 3 in the cathedral there, in 
the year 1469, being then in all probability in his fifty-seventh year. He 
was employed to decorate the choir of that church by the ‘ Comunita ’ 
of the city, at the recommendation of Cosmo de’ Medici. He took his 
old friend and brother-novice at the Carmine, Fra Diamanta, who had 
worked with him also in the church at Prato, with him to Spoleto, and 
he completed the work left unfinished at Ira Filippo’s death. And 
“it is said,” writes Vasari—who, it will be observed, does not give as 
fact that which was known to him only as report-——“ it is said that, 
running after those blessed lovemakings of his as usual, he was 
poisoned at the instigation of certain relatives of the lady he was 
making love to.” 

Qualis ab incepto! 

Such as the poor friar was, in his faults and failings, the fifteenth 
century had made him. But such as art was in the very heart of its 
palmiest day, and such as the subsequent generations were made by 
it, he, in a great measure, and as much as any man, made it and them. 
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THE SIMPLE SCHOOL. 


Tr will have been gathered from the remarks we made on the Fast 
and Sensational Schools, that we regard neither class of novels as of 
strictly native growth. With regard to the first of them, there is no 
difficulty whatever. Whatever else we may be, we are not naturally 
a fast people. Transferred to another continent, shone upon by more 
tropical suns, living under different institutions, consuming other 
food, and blended with other races, our blood may possibly have 
somewhat lost its cautious, stable, and domestic temper. Yet even in 
the United States of America, if we are to take as a test what little 
local literature it produces, we are met by the striking phenomenon 
that what in this paper we shall contend is the old genuine spirit of 
the mother-country, has directed the pens of their few illustrious 
writers in the domain of fiction. Neither Nathaniel Hawthorne nor 
Washington Irving has anything in common with the ardent and 
slang-loving gentlemen and ladies on whose performances we have 
felt bound to comment with a touch of severity. Both are fundamentally 
classical writers. Nor could anybody, save by misapprehending the 
signification of the word as we have employed it, speak of ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’ or ‘Transformation’ as sensational stories. It may be said 
with truth of Hawthorne, though in a slightly different sense, as 
was said of the Abbé Prévot, that he carries the terrors of tragedy 
into the novel; but the means employed and the impressions produced 
have absolutely nothing in common with those on which we expatiated 
in our last paper. ‘The authoress of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ from the 
literary point of view, lags far behind the two honourable American 
names we have just mentioned; but her stories are just as free as theirs 
alike from the fast and from the sensational character. No doubt 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was a sensational work in one sense, but only 
in the sense that ‘Coningsby’ or ‘ Lothair’ may be said to be sensa- 
tional. It was written with a political object, and was purposely over- 
charged. A bad passion for notoriety has led Mrs. Beecher Stowe into 
still more sensational efforts; but the tone and tendency of her general 
writings are essentially domestic. 

Having, for a moment, crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of 
showing that even there, where the conditions are far more favourable 
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to the native growth of fast and sensational fiction, neither school has 
found representatives, whilst, despite the paucity of American authors, 
a school totally opposed to them has not wanted praiseworthy 
examples, let us return home, and, continuing the theme with which 
we started, note how foreign to our English tastes are all kinds of 
imaginative and descriptive extravagances. Our “fast novels” are as 
much an importation as French wines or German philosophy; and 
our sensational novelists, whilst employing contemporary incidents, an 
English atmosphere, and modern surroundings for the purposes of their 
craft, are, in nearly all that constitutes the essence and peculiarity of 
their work, imitating a school of fiction that delighted ancient nations 
in the period of their degradation and decay. The Simple School of 
Novels, on the other hand, is a born native of these islands. Fielding, 
Richardson, Goldsmith, Defoe, Miss Burney, Jane Austen—we claim 
all these as representatives of the Simple School; and at no time, since 
stories and storytelling have prevailed amongst us, have there been 
wanting enough of them to prove and satisfy the national taste. Other 
schools of fiction come and go, for they are dependent on that shifting 
variety of conditions to which the most stable of communities is 
subject ; but the Simple School,—the school whose domain is the hearth, 
whose machinery the affections,—the school which talks to the heart 
without quickening its beat, yet not without moistening the eye,—the 
school to which home is sacred, and all bad things are available only 
as contrasts—this we have always with us. There are periods when 
its reputation is more and periods when it is less satisfactorily main- 
tained ; but if it sometimes cannot boast exponents as able as those of 
its temporary rivals, it always obtains a host of readers and the smiles- 
of approving critics. Let us add that, in the present day, it has no 
reason to be ashamed of its prophets. 

Love is more or less the burden of all novels; but it is interesting 
to note how different a figure is cut by the god that is said to be blind 
in the pages of Simple Novelists from that played by him in those of 
their fast and sensational competitors. As a matter of course, love- 
does not run smooth here any more than elsewhere; but its even 
current is not interrupted by the turbulence of passion, or by the 
breaking-down of the restraints of duty. A wife too many or a husband 
too few is not with the Simple School the obstacle to united bliss. The- 
two papers which have preceded this one have accustomed us to con- 
quering heroes—tremendous fellows with herculean limbs, killing 
glances, and withering smiles, and by whose very presence the hearts 
of women are fluttered, as the Volscians were fluttered at Corioli by 
the apparition of Coriolanus. The normal state of their heart is that 
of a volcano apparently quiet, but in reality boiling, burning, and 
seething within, and periodically inundating its female neighbours 
with the scorching lava of an unexpected erotic eruption. In the 
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“Simple Novel” the hero is a much less formidable and distinguished 
personage. It is perhaps a slight drawback to his dignity that he is 
not unoften a bit of a “spooney ;” but then he has the advantage of 
resembling, in that as in other particulars, the masculine objects of our 
own experience. Far from having, like the overpowering hero we 
have just been considering, a past so full of sin and shame that the 
retrospect, as in the case of the fugitives from the doomed cities of 
Holy Writ, is positively petrifying, he is usually, when first intro- 
ducdd to our notice, as bashful before a petticoat as a curate is before 
lawn-sleeves. We are expressly given to understand, not only that 
he is (as Thackeray said every woman thinks her own son), a Joseph, 
but that he has yet been fancy-free. His heart has not been injured 
even to the extent that would be implied by its having given temporary 
lodgment to a score of boyish fancies. His affections are fresh and 
unworn when he consecrates to the heroine his first passion, and 
exalts her, in the words of one of our Simple Novelists, to the throne 
of his spirit, to be his darling, his sovereign mistress. When relent- 
less fate involves the fast or sensational hero in some tragic loss, cuts 
off his fiercely-worshipped mistress in the zenith of her maddening 
beauty—-we trust the reader recognises the original sources of these 
imposing expressions—or flings her, ardently reluctant, into the rival 
embraces of some passionless plutocrat—he, like Ajax defying the 
lightning, stands immovable. He bears a laden breast; but the only 
signs by which you may know that the simoom has swept over and 
scorched him, is that he smokes perpetually in sombre silence 
from chibouques of fabulous rarity filled with tobacco that never gets 
into the market, and that he loses or wins his money at rouge et noir 
as calmly as though he were blowing soap-bubbles. Not so our 
simple hero. If the little lady of his love comes to trifling hurt, his 
heart beats thick and fast. If she seems to be coquetting with some 
other swain, he is ready to make away with himself in desperation. 
If he can pick up a little hair-chain that has been on her person, he 
carries it away with him, and wears it next his heart until he can 
place there a sweeter substitute—herself. The heroine of Simple 
Novels is a companion picture. She would as soon think of drowning 
herself in the nearest pond or hanging herself on the nearest tree as of 
sitting on the grass under an umbrageous beech, after the fashion of a 
fast heroine, with a blue-eyed stranger she meets for the second time, 
and to whom she has never been formally introduced. What Fran- 
cesca da Rimini terms La prima radice del’ amor, strikes into her 
heart very differently and far more slowly. Only by fine gradations 
does she come to associate the presence of her lover with an undefined 
feeling"of happiness, and to discover her own secret by noticing that 
she is more particular about her personal appearance when she hears 
his footstep approaching. The scene in which the hero proposes and is 
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accepted, or rejected, or told to wait, as the case may be, is marked 
by the same absence of passion and exaggeration, and the same defer- 
ence to propriety and human nature. The most natural of all the 
Simple Novelists, with a fidelity to nature which is sometimes a little 
perilous, allows his hero to make a bigger fool of himself at that 
critical moment even than during the other portions of his undazzling 
career ; thinking doubtless—and, to judge by success, thinking justly — 
that the ludicrous figure he cuts will be condoned by the reader on 
the principle of hance veniam damus petimusque vicissin. “ Unhappy 
the man,” exclaims Lamartine, “ who has not been a poet once in his 
life!” A Simple Novelist often seems to think that unhappy is the 
man who has not made a fool of himself once in his life. It is con- 
soling to think that the vast majority of the masculine species have 
shared in at least that one piece of felicity. 

It would of course be incompatible with the lofty functions of the 
fast or the sensational noveljst to have anything to say to such un- 
dignified phenomena of life as refusals in love. These play a con- 
Spicnous and, we may add, agreeable part in the productions of the 
Simple School. Refusals are a peculiarly English institution, and we 
are not aware that foreign novelists have attempted to extract from 
them any shred of romantic interest. In the hands of a skilled 
English storyteller, writing of course for a native audience, they 
afford excellent sport. The young couple are, let us say, walking 
together, and the young lady is half aware of what is coming. She 
tries to stare off the evil minute as long as possible, by profound 
remarks on being glad, very glad, to see her companion. When a 
man wants to make love, just as it is said when he wants to quarrel, 
a straw will furnish the occasion. If a young lady is glad to see him, 
why is she glad? Then comes the explanation; and somehow you 
find, at the end of the baldest talk that ever passed between two 
people, that you have become deeply interested in their condition. 
Supposing the suit to be more comfortably concluded, the end is 
reached by like unpretending and unstilted means, just as in real life. 
“You know I love you. Put your hand in mine, and let me hear 
that you trust me—that you love me!” This or some such formula 
lets out the cherished affection, it may be, of years. “I do—lI trust 
you entirely,” will be the equally simple but sufficient reply. There 
then follows no such storm of hot kisses as we are drenched with by 
our fast and sensational friends. The happy youth takes as many as 
he can get, but they are precious few; and if the heroine’s maidenly 
lips can be brought just once to do allegiance, she darts away, alarmed 
at the sound herself has made. And yet another but quite a kindred 
feature in the lovemaking of the characters portrayed by the Simple 
School, is the frank open way in which some close relative or other 
presides over or is made acquainted with these fond proceedings. 

2x2 
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There are no mothers in fast and sensational novels; they would be. 
painfully de trop. If fathers are occasionally admitted, out of deference: 
to probability, they are completely ignored at all such crises. Stolen 
sweets are sweetest ; and volcanic passion would evaporate and lose its: 
force if the whole world were acquainted with its existence. In the 
Simple Novel a natural guardian is never absent at such a tide in the. 
affairs of women. ‘Take the following. A young lady has just been. 
asked, “Do you love me?” has answered “ Yes,” has been embraced 
by her lover, and then dismissed him :— 

“Helen stood under the porch for a few seconds, and then went in. 
Her telltale eyes saved her explanation with her uncle: he understood 
what had passed. 

“*Wait patiently, my pet; he will make you happy: I have seen 
it in his face all along. Brother Tom’s warning has come true—I 
shall go on my travels again.’ 

“*No, uncle, you won't ; you will have two people to love you instead 
of one—you always say Gilbert suits you.’ 

“«TLiittle one, Uncle William is content if his precious jewel is 
happy.’ 

“He held out his arms to her, and she crept into them as she had 
done when a child. He kept her fast a long while, for he had suffered 
the few tears to grow to a shower, and he would have had them shed 
nowhere else than on his breast. When she was calm again, he kissed 
her fondly, and bade her go dream and be happy. 

“* After all, was his reflection when she was gone, ‘it is hard to train. 
up a nice warm-hearted thing to be the comfort of your life, and, just 
when you have learnt that you can’t do without her, to find some 
audacious person putting in a claim for what he has not a shadow of 
right to. Well, I suppose I must submit.’ ” 

Anybody might write that, it will perhaps be said; and we freely 
grant that almost anybody might. Only, as a fact, they don't. If we 
except George Eliot, there is, perhaps, no writer of the Simple School 
that impresses us with the notion of surprising or even remarkable 
intellectual power. But then novels, gud novels, are not peculiarly 
an intellectual exercise, either for the reader or the writer of them. 
Their merits cannot be weighed in intellectual balances ; and least of 
all would it be fair to submit the body of Simple Novelists to such an 
ordeal. We fear that the high remuneration which follows marked 
popular success in novel-writing has, of late years, induced many 
amazingly clever people, who had no vocation that way, to try their 
hand at the craft. ‘The result of their labours has too often been 
lamentable, proving nothing but the ability of the writer, which was 
abundantly evident and acknowledged already. ‘To write a novel, at 
once simple and interesting, may possibly demand no dazzling accom- 
plishments, no keen literary spirit and no finished literary style, no 
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profundity of reflection, no philosophical temper, no high imagination ; 
put it at least imperatively requires warm and supple sympathies, a 
tender love of human nature, absence of distraction from the particular 
task in hand, vigilant powers of observation, mastery of detail, the 
talent of amplification, and a steady devotion to what is good, and 
right, and true. ‘ There’s nothing good but goodness,” exclaims the 
authoress of ‘ Mabel’s Progress,’ herself a shining light in this depart- 
ment of fiction ; and deep in the hearts of all the better sort of Simple 
Novelists is engraven this motto of their craft. 

We cannot quit this, the cardinal department of fiction, the develop- 
ment of love and lovemaking, as far as the Simple School is concerned 
with it, without yet another reference to its charming peculiarities. 
Tn fast and sensational pages alike, though more conspicuously in the 
first, love, even the honest love—where their writers are good enough 
to give it us—of young fellows and young maidens, is pictured as the 
most impetuous thing in the world. Like Miss Hoyden in Vanbrugh’s 
comedy, lately presented in a new dress to a modern audience, their 
young lady, who has just engaged herself, in a singularly warm manner, 
to an almost complete stranger, can scarcely wait till to-morrow to be 
married. Miss Hoyden was half joking; but the damsels we speak 
of are terribly in earnest. In the novel of the Simple School, when, 
after long and delicate dalliance, betrothal at last takes place, there is 
always a judicious relative to mingle, with tender words, some prudent 
cautions as to the necessity of waiting, and as to the youth and inex- 
perience of the happy couple. The young gentleman somewhat chafes 
under this domestic restraint, as it is very proper young gentlemen 
should do. But the young lady enjoys his misery, and is herself in 
no unmaidenly hurry. Listen to one of them—it is the narrator of 
‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble’—giving her account of this particular 
situation :—“‘ As for waiting, that was not hard to my mind. Of course 
we were young. Of course we were inexperienced, and without settled 
prospects in the world. But we loved each other, and our love was 
approved by those whom we most honoured and regarded. Surely that 
was happiness enough to fill years of waiting, should years be necessary.” 
Even where genuine tragedy invades the story, and love intended to 
be happy meets with a rude interruption, the passion of pain and dis- 
appointment is not allowed to grow tumultuous, nor language permitted 
‘to wax violent in order to impress the reader with the agony of the 
situation. The hero who, by some sad mischance, fails to marry the 
heroine of his worship, not unoften becomes the tame cat, the titular 
uncle, of the household over which, mated to another, she honourably 
presides. He is adored by her children, whom he really kisses for 
their mother’s sake. As he gazes on her,—the glory and crown of the 
household, the pride and happiness of her husband's life,—every old 
rebellious thought, we are told, lies hushed and mute in his breast. 
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Hero and heroine alike recall those two lovely and inestimably 
precious lines of Wordsworth, when, writing of the skylark, he 
addresses it as— 


“Type of the wise, who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


“Those who are showing the world,” says one of the characters in 
‘Mansfield Park, “what female manners should be, are doing a great 
deal to set them right.” We will not say that the manners of all the 
young ladies in the pages of all the members of that honourable guild, 
the Simple School of Novelists, are invariably what they should be. 
They err sometimes by too strict a fidelity to nature; and we seem to 
have met in their works with more specimens of romping and brusque- 
ness than we should care to encounter in real life. But this is the 
full extent to which our commendation of the heroines of some of 
them must be qualified. Still we are not sure that Jane Austen, could 
she return amongst us, would not be rather shocked occasionally by 
the freedom of address with which her successors not unoften invest 
their young ladies. In one place, where she is drawing the dis- 
tinction between girls that are out and girls that are not, she observes : 
“Girls should be quiet and modest. The most objectionable part is, 
that the alteration of manners on being introduced into company is 
frequently too sudden. They sometimes pass in such very little time 
from reserve to quite the opposite—to confidence! That is the fault 
of the present system. One does not like to see a girl of eighteen or 
nineteen so immediately up to everything.” That was written fifty- 
six years ago, but we commend it to the attention of those Simple 
Novelists, whose weakness for trying to reproduce almost everything 
they see, sometimes leads them to make their heroines a touch more 
lively than is quite maidenly. 

But that, after all, is a trifling fault, especially when we think of 
the female types predominant in the two Schools we have already 
examined. And here we may fittingly conclude the contrast between 
these and our simple female favourites, by comparing what, using the 
word in its widest sense, we may call their apparel. ‘“ They looked 
just the same,” says one of the characters in Jane Austen’s novel, 
already quoted from— both well-dressed, with veils and parasols, like 
other girls.” That is all. In another portion of the same story a 
young lady, who has just had a present of a dress from a liberal uncle, 
expresses to her brother the hope that it is not too fine; and the 
brother replies, that a woman can never be too fine while she is all in 
white; that he sees no finery about her, nothing but what is per- 
fectly proper. Her gown is very pretty, he says, and he likes its 
glossy spots. Your fast or sensational young lady can never be fine 
enough, The costliest silks are carried on her person, the richest 
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pearls adorn her hair, and the richest diamonds sparkle on her breast. 
Her arms droop with their weight of gold, and in her ears hangs a 
king’sransom. In fact, she is a sailing argosy. Our Simple Novelists, 
to their honour be it spoken, eschew this cheap finery, this abominable 
tawdry spun out of vulgar brains. They say little concerning the 
exterior of their domestic damsels—just as little, in fact, as would be 
said by a well-bred visitor. We presume that Fast, Sensational, and 
Simple Novels alike, are read by those whom, with a rather peculiar 
employment of language, it is the custom to call “our wives and 
daughters.” Which school of novelists they do prefer, we should like 
to know. If we are to judge by the principle which affirms that 
folks admire most what they most imitate, we shall be compelled to 
confer the palm of women’s preference just at present on the Schools 
we have ventured to disapprove. In the matter of dress the pre- 
ference is painfully marked. All simplicity has deserted the boudoir. 
It is the abode of all fantastic fashions, the refuge of all monstrous 
frippery, the cupboard full of curious skeletons. It is indeed a 
chamber of horrors, for a description of which we must turn to the 
terrible pages of Swift. And, worst and direst of all, we have again in 
these days reached that pitch of indecent falsity, when the female face 
follows the female figure in striving to appear what it is not. 

When Mr. Robertson makes one of his characters in ‘School,’ in 
answer to an urgent recommendation to marry, cynically observe that 
he should require a living picture and “not an old master,” and fears 
he will not be able easily to find it, he is indulging in no stage extra- 
vagance. The paint-pot has killed and superseded the maiden’s blush. 
Nature’s roses are no longer permitted to blow on tender cheeks, and foul 
pigments enshroud the light that lies in woman’s eyes. We take up a 
weekly journal that calls itself after Her Gracious Majesty, and boasts 
of being the Lady’s Newspaper and Court Chronicle. We turn to its 
advertisement columns. What do we meet ?—“ Rouge! Rouge! 
Rouge! Natural and brilliant, warranrep not to rub off, and per- 
fectly harmless to the most delicate skin.” There it is, staring one 
in the face, this impudent invitation to daub immodesty with dirt, 
price fifteen stamps! Those who do not want red dirt can have it 
white, and then it is called Veloutine, likewise “ perfectly harmless.” 
Ladies should state their complexion, as the powder is prepared from 
bismuth, and we may suppose more or less of this is required ac- 
cording to natural colour. All complexions, however, may have it 
for five shillings a box. Rouge, too, is a good deal dearer, or used to 
be, than the advertisement quoted above would lead us to imagine. 
We suppose the vastly increased consumption is making it cheaper. 
Pencils for the eyebrows, pencils for the eyelashes, pink pigments for 
the lips—such are the jucunda ac idonea vite in Mayfair and its 
dependencies ; until, extending the area of Hamlet’s observation, we 
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begin at the very summit of these female figures, and before we have 
travelled downward half a span, we exclaim, “ Faugh! bring me an 
ounce of civet !” 

Is there no relation between these nasty excesses and the novels of 
which we gave an account on a prior occasion? We make no doubt 
‘but that there is, and a very close one. We do not charge the 
habits we have been describing exclusively on the books in question ; 
‘the books and the habits act and react upon each other. Probably 
the first step is always taken by the public, or a section of the public ; 
but authors and authoresses popularise the practice, and help it 
in its progress. ‘here is no limit to the lengths women will go 
when they have once persuaded themselves that Nature is but a sorry 
-sort of thing, and that it was made only to be overlaid by art. Paint 
and pigments are the logical crown and conclusion of all other per- 
sonal and sartorial falsities. Until women will be content with their 
own hair and their own proportions, we shall never be safe against 
their discontent with their own skin. Fast novelists do not tell us 
that their fascinating heroines paint, but we feel instinctively that 
they do. We never meet them in the early morning; they kill at 
night. Your simple heroine, charming always, is charming most 
when, a worthy representative of Aurora, she floods the breakfast- 
table with the sunshine of her untricked person. Not unlovely in 
silks and satins, her loveliness is greatest in muslin,—aye, even in a 
calico print. Milliners may spoil—no fashionable modes can mend 
her. She, however, does not allow herself to be subordinated to her 
attire. We may say of her as Sir Thomas Overbury said of his 
“very woman,” that she is always well-dressed, but never better. 
One would rather not meet a fast heroine unawares. Dowdy, and 
with her paint rubbed off—save when it is “ warranted” not to do so— 
she could be a heroine of any sort no more. Her simple antitype 
dazzles most when your presence is a surprise to her. Unadorned, 
she is adorned the most. Oh young women, middle-aged matrons, 
and old ladies of England! cast away your daubs, paints, and creams, 
and return to the sincerity of your mothers. Live not as your 
yemoter ancestors lived, when continental manners followed in the 
wake of a restored monarch; but return to the ways of your more 
immediate predecessors, who hated the French, and swore by honesty, 
whether it was the best policy or the worst. Refuse to sit any longer 
as models for the novelist sensational or fast; and, reforming your- 
selves, reform our literature. 

A large part is played in the Simple Novels by children,—creatures 
quite beneath the notice of the other two schools of which we have 
discoursed. The Simple Novel is essentially’a domestic novel; and 
with the notion of home is inevitably associated the presence of little 
ones. Therefore they are natural and welcome guests in simple 
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pages. Nor are they there as mere pretty puppets; they are part- 
and-parcel of the drama of the affections unrolled before us. Their 
winning ways are fondly dwelt upon; and, just as in real life, the 
hand that has called them into being shrinks from seeing them grow 
older and bigger. Their little fortunes narrated by a master pen, 
they engross our attention and excite our interest as though they 
were masters of the world, and the fate of nations hung upon their 
changing moods. We imagine that we share the preference of all 
readers of taste and judgment, when we say that the history of no ° 
grown-up pair in the whole range of fiction is comparable in point of 
human interest to the story of Tom and Maggie in ‘The Mill on the 
Floss; and the use made of a child in ‘Silas Marner’ sheds a halo 
round that single volume of romance which is wanting to the longest 
stories woven by ingenuity and enlivened by incident. All that the 
sensational novelist can do with a child is to have him stolen, so that 
he may turn up in manhood in an ambiguous character. As to fast 
novelists, they have as instinctive an aversion to children as a certain 
personage is said 1o have to holy water. A child, a real child, 
admitted into their pages would exorcise their demons, male and 
female, and leave them without suitable machinery for their trade. 
And if a certain liveliness is lent to the pages of the Simple Novel 
by the presence of the young, so too a certain stateliness and calm 
pervade them by the presence of the old. A dear old lady—such as 
you may meet in the latest work of imagination by the authoress of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman ’—is a frequent and favourite figure in 
the stories of real life under our consideration. ‘ Laugh as you will,” 
it is said, in the book to which we have just made allusion, “there is 
always a spice of nobleness in the boy who falls in love with his 
grandmother, and I have often thought that one of the extenuating 
circumstances in the life of that selfish, pleasure-loving, modern 
heathen, Goethe, was the fact that in his old age he was so adored by 
a child.” This comes of reverence for age. Every rightly con- 
stituted conscience instinctively feels that years are a sacred thing. 
Reverence for the old is in itself a religion—the religion of the hearth ; 
for the young may go, indeed are pretty sure to go, seeking their 
fortunes in a larger if not a fairer field than the sweet but narrow 
territory of home. Even the middle-aged, with their hopes neither 
fulfilled nor yet extinguished, are restless in their too sedate seats, 
and spurn a safe felicity for the unknown land of bettering adventure. 
But with years come wisdom, and the content that is rich enough. 
Age has explored the possibilities of existence, and has found how 
delusive are their promises. It bas dropped the plummet deep into 
the sea-bottom of life, and has learnt that there are no mermen, no 
mermaids, no fragrant halls built of coral and lit with illumined pearls, 
but seaweed and sand and empty shells. It has weighed everything 
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in the balance, and found everything wanting. It knows of its know- 
ledge that youth is deceitful and beauty is vain, and that “the woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” It, too, sits dwelling on 
that simple but exhaustive saying already cited, that “there is nothing 
good but goodness.” So age guards the hearth, and far from its tranquil 
heart is the wish to wander. Where in any well-ordered home there is 
an old gentleman or an old lady, they are the true genius loci. And just 
as in the novel that we have called Fast, the author or authoress prepares 
you for a scene of voluptuous passion by a description of gorgeous 
upholstery, delicate perfumes, and mellow mines; and just as in the 
novel that we have called Sensational the author or authoress prepares 
you for the perpetration of some mysterious crime by a picture of a 
gloomy mansion, grass-covered walks overhung by weird ilexes, and 
the sound of nocturnal winds ;—so in the novel we, seeking for a true 
but flattering title, have called Simple, the author or authoress often 
prepares us, with a most proper dexterity, for a pathetic tale of 
domestic experience by the early introduction of a venerable figure, 
around whom all the other characters seem to be clustered, as 
children cluster round an old man’s knee. It is said that the reverence 
and respect of the young for the old are rapidiy dying out, and that the 
only attention paid by the new generation to the one that preceded it 
consists in pushing it from its stool. Old age is in the way, and has 
to be improved off. Is this one of the penalties to be paid for a pro- 
gressive period? Naturally enough, the people who have arrived at 
the belief that the world was fast asleep till they came into it, and that 
old Father Time has never seen a generation so enlightened, generous, 
wise, tolerant, and divinely human as the present, will take small account 
of grey hairs; and “as foolish as your father” will perhaps soon pass 
into a proverb. There is a vulgar saying to the effect, that you 
should not offer to teach your grandmother how to suck eggs; but 
that is an apophthegm of very old date. Eggs are not sucked in the 
same way they used to be; and let grandam sit at baby’s knee, and 
learn from lisping lips the words of wisdom. How long will Simple 
Novelists contend against this progressive proclivity ? How long will 
they continue to dare make a head surrounded with the halo of years 
overtop all the rest of their imaginary personages? Men and women 
will not long endure in novels what they do not tolerate in real life, 
and the pious forms that life and labour have bent may be voted a 
bore. Yet we would beseech the Simple Novelists not to cast aside 
this charming element of fiction, but rather to trust to the return of 
tastes, sentiments, and duties without which mankind could not long 
hold together. 

Another figure to be constantly met with in the pages of the 
Simple Novel is the clergyman of the Church of England. We do 
not remember to have encountered him more than twice in those of 
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our two other Schools. On one occasion he was a butt; in the other, 
he was a rogue. Not so is he painted in simple volumes. There he 
plays his real part,—a very varying but never a dishonourable one. 
He is no straitlaced puritan, no prim marpleasure, who carries the 
sacristy with him into the drawing-room, and finds a pulpit in every 
straight-backed chair. He is always welcome because he is always 
pleasant. To him nothing domestic comes amiss. He is at home on 
the croquet-lawn, and a capital fellow over the walnuts and the wine. 
He is essentially human, and no assumed halo of sanctity is flung 
around his wife and daughters. Indeed, the one novelist who is facile 
princeps in portraying the vie dntime of parsons, and of what may be 
called church interiors generally, is fond of making his cassocked 
characters and their belongings even more inferiorly human than the 
members of their congregation. But this, we suspect, springs from 
that queer sort of affection which often induces people te quiz most 
mercilessly the people they love best. Once or twice the novelist in 
question has been so faithful a narrator of clerical weaknesses that his 
more severe readers have been disposed to question his judgment, and 
to charge him with profanity. But the general public is too just 
and discriminating for that, and is moreover somewhat consoled by 
being henceforward able to believe that a Dean is mortal, and that 
even a Bishop is not free from the most trying of domestic calamities. 
And when the spectacle of a good man struggling against the gods is 
presented to us with such force and pathos as attend the story of 
poor Mr. Crawley’s woes, we feel that the cloth has assisted the situa- 
tion, and that no layman’s troubles could have touched us so deeply. 
There are some capital remarks at the close of the very novel in which 
advantage is thus taken of the interest excited by a respected calling ; 
and as they throw considerable light on the modus operand: of more 
novelists than the one speaking, and on more portions of his art than 
the one to which he is here particularly addressing himself, we will 
cite them. ‘My object,” he says, “has been to paint the social 
and not the professional lives of clergymen; and I have been 
led to do so, firstly, because as no men afiect more strongly, by their 
own character, the society of those around them than do country 
clergymen, so, therefore, their social habits have been worth the 
labour necessary for painting them; and secondly, by the feeling that 
though I, as a novelist, may feel myself entitled to write of clergymen 
out of their pulpits as I may also write of lawyers and doctors, I have 
no such liberty to write of them in their pulpits. There are those 
who tell me that I have made all my clergymen bad and none good. 
I must venture to hint to such judges that they have taught their 
eyes to love a colouring higher than nature justifies. We are, most 
of us, apt to love Raphael’s madonnas better than Rembrandt’s 
matrons. But, though we do so, we know that Rembrandt’s matrons 
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existed ; but we have a strong belief that no such women as Raphael 
painted ever did exist. In that he painted, as he may be surmised to 
have done, for pious purposes—at least for church purposes,— Raphael 
was justified ; but had he painted so for family portraiture, he would 
have been false. Had I written an epic about clergymen, I would 
have taken St. Paul for my model; but describing, as I have 
endeavoured to do, such clergymen as I see around me, I could not 
venture to be transcendental.” 

Here we have the complete justification of the Simple School, but, 
at the same time, the very badge and demonstration of its necessary 
limitations. Let no man think that the best Simple Novel that 
ever was written, or ever could be written, is a really great thing. 
it is clever, admirable, excellent, beautiful; but its very nature 
makes it fall short of greatness) The man who can paint a 
madonna that neither he nor anybody ever did see, but so paint it 
that the whole world feels that such would be the Madonna, could 
she by mortal eyes be seen, so much overtops the man who paints 
in the loveliest manner the loveliest matron that ever lived, that 
they cannot properly be spoken of together. They are of two 
different races. The one is a very able human being; the other is a 
demigod, if not indeed a god altogether. The essential virtue and 
value of the Simple School of Novelists is fidelity to nature, accurate 
reproduction of the thing seen. The essential soul and glory of high 
art is superiority to nature, utilization of nature for higher purposes, 
infusing into nature a something divine that was not there before, 
even as God infused the breath of life into the image of clay that then 
became Adam,—production of the thing never seen before. All the 
Philistine talk and criticism in the world can never obliterate this 
fundamental distinction. It is not from any wish to depreciate the 
works of which we think we have spoken with sufficient enthusiasm, 
but rather in order to protest against the depreciation of works im- 
measurably their betters, that we insist on the abyss there is between 
the humble slaves of nature and its masters. Certain periods with a 
practical turn of mind, disillusioned perhaps, weary of noble longings 
that seem to end in nothing, “ with all hopes fallen away,” will display 
a very distinct preference for the former, as has been done of recent 
years ; but no such “low” mood can alter the eternal laws. We may 
say of the Simple Novel what Wordsworth so beautifully says of 
earth as contrasted with heaven: 

“ Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 


Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 
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The Simple Novel is at best of the earth, earthy—no mean thing, 
be it understood, but a good deal lower than the angels. The homely 
nurse with no unworthy aim is as good a description of the best sort 
of Simple Novel as could be devised. It is a capital thing in a com- 
paratively humble sphere; but never let us forget that its present 
popularity is no test of its intrinsic and permanent worth. 

But, it will be asked, if the Simple Novel is no very great thing after 
all, how comes it that we have showered on it so much commendation, 
and seemed to set it above any other style of novel? Is there any 
other that is superior ; or are all novels, actual and possible, of not very 
much account from the lofty literary point of view? Our answer 
to this must be, not a ready and absolute yes or no, but rather, in 
scholastic language, “we distinguish.” To us it seems clear, that if 
there can be a novel which fulfils the conditions of high art—that is to 
say, as in the case of Raphael’s Madonna, which shall satisfactorily 
present to all men a story not of this world, but above it, and yet 
appreciable by this world ; which, suffused with the light which never 
was on sea or shore, shall transcend human experience, but be fully 
within the limits of human enjoyment—and if, of course, it be as good 
of its kind as a Simple Novel is in its kind; then, we unhesitatingly 
assert that it would vastly surpass in merit and value the stories we 
have been praising. But is such possible? That is the real question. 
Let us make our way to a critical answer by a devious method. The 
literature of all lands, and our literature in a signal manner, is rich in 
specimens of what is called the historical novel? Now what is the 
historical novel? It is an attempt to blend the interest of a private 
story with that of the march of public affairs in past times. What is 
the opinion of the best judges as to the merits of historical novels ? The 
judicious, whilst admitting the shining ability which has often presided 
over their composition, almost unanimously pronounce them a mistake ; 
they would have been better with the historical part of them left out. 
History is one thing, and novels are another. We have said, in a 
previous paper, that ‘Romola’ is the least read of George Eliot’s novels, 
because its action takes place in a foreign country. We may repeat 
the opinion ; but at the same time we gravely think that, despite the 
magnificent portraiture of Tito’s character, ‘ Romola’ is by no means 
equal, as a work of fiction, to‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
and ‘Silas Marner. We do not speak of ‘Felix Holt, which is 
utterly unworthy of the pen from which it proceeded ; nor do we speak 
of ‘Romola’ without a very considerable familiarity with the scene in 
which it is laid, and likewise, if we may be permitted to say so, of the 
period and personages of history involved init. In a word, the historical 
element detracts from the charm of the non-historical element ; and 
though we cannot but admire the ability and erudition so profusely 
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manifested, we rise from a perusal of the book with a feeling that they 
have not been as well-directed as they might have been. 

Let us throw the light we have thus obtained, on the supposed 
novel of which we just now were speaking. And, in order to grapple 
more closely with the matter, let us citea novel actually written, which 
is probably as successful an effort in that direction—some, perhaps, 
will think it has really succeeded—as has yet been made. We refer 
to Lord Lytton’s ‘Zanoni.’ It has been the fashion of late, in certain 
priggish quarters, to depreciate Lord Lytton’s novels. We are not 
blind to their patent defects; but an impartial judge will always be 
obliged to place them in the front rank among prose works of fiction. 
Of ‘ Zanoni’ alone it may justly be said that it testifies to the possession 
by its author of far higher powers than can be conceded to any simple 
novelist, gud novelist, except George Eliot. Yet is ‘ Zanoni’ the work 
of high art, the great novel, of which we were discoursing ? We believe 
not. And we believe, moreover, that its production is for ever ‘m- 
possible. It is a case in which “ vaulting ambition doth o’erleap itself, 
and fall on t’other side.” Life, as we know it, is the proper sphere and 
department of prose fiction. Tor life, as we do not know but would 
fain have it, a loftier region, a diviner air, are required. As Owen 
Meredith says, “the Unknown is life to love, religion, poetry.” With 
prose fiction, the known is the very breath of its nostrils. Hard-and- 
fast lines there are none in this world; and accordingly the sentiment 
and almost the form of poetry will, ever and anon, invade prose fiction 
for a moment, and for a moment be welcome ; but the broad distinction 
we have drawn assuredly exists. Mr. Disraeli, a distinguished novelist, 
began life by the wish to bea poet. Lord Lytton did the same, and it is 
now pretty well understood that George Eliot has always cherished a 
similar ambition. It is, therefore, only natural that their bent should 
sometimes master them, even when they are labouring in a field 
scarcely appropriate to its exercise. But they themselves justify the 
distinction we have made. Had they written no novels, and had their 
lot fallen in different days, their bent might very likely have been 
successfully indulged, and posterity have recognised them for what it 
will certainly not recognise them now—namely, for poets. And 
when, in their novels, they throw the bent aside, and restrict themselves 
to the more legitimate machinery of prose fiction, they are decidedly, 
as might have been expected, more successful than when they do not. 

Nevertheless, if posterity keeps alive any prose fiction at all, it will 
keep it alive for that in it which is not essential to prose fiction, but— 
strange as it may seem—for that which is foreign to it. We suspect 
that beauty of form is impossible in the three-volume novel; and we 
defy anybody to name a literary work which has in its entirety survived 
the centuries in more than name, that has not this one embalming 
quality. Prose fiction is necessarily an ephemeral thing; for men 
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either cease to read it altogether, or they prefer to read that of yester- 
day rather than that of the day before, and that of to-day rather than 
that of yesterday. A man of immense genius has just passed away— 
probably the man of most original mind, the man who owed least to 
other people’s example, of all the writers of prose fiction that ever 
existed. His works are wonderful, but we feel that the man was more 
wonderful than his works. Will his works live for ever? Nominally, 
in all probability, they will, just as we presume Fielding’s will. But 
who reads Fielding ? Even Thackeray failed to resuscitatehim. And 
Richardson? The effort of Mr. Dallas to revive his once amazing 
popularity was praiseworthy, but futile. Other times, other manners ; 
and the novel must deal with manners, if it is to be read. Noble 
efforts are made by an enthusiastic few to keep the favourites of our 
forefathers in fiction alive; but the younger puppets shove their 
characters from the stage. 

Will the time ever come when novels will be a dead form of 
literature? We think it quite possible. At any rate, we may fairly 
speak of them as a nuisance that must surely be abated. Nota high 
but still a very honest and honourable sort of thing in themselyes— 
“with no unworthy aim ”—even Simple Novels have of late assumed 
unconscionable proportions, and form the almost exclusive mental diet 
of hundreds of thousands of our fellow-beings who are supposed to be 
educated. That is not a flattering reflection ; but since novels are for 
the present so numerous, and apparently so inevitable, we have thought 
it well to say a good word for the School which, however imperfect 


when it is the only instructor, at least inculcates nothing base, false, 
or meretricious. 
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Regenschirma: 
A TALE OF HORROR. 
By LORD DESART. 


Cuapter I, 


I nap KNown him from a boy; we had been flogged together at 
school, we had been plucked together at college; together we had 
entered London life; together we had borne disappointments and 
celebrated victories ; together we had sworn always to live, and had 
determined to hold ever sacred the “love that passeth the love of 
women.” My name was Smith, but with true Johnsonian wit he 
called me “Smy ;” his was Augustus De Vere, which it seemed almost 
profanity to shorten, as I did, into “Oggy,” and sometimes “ Devy.” No 
cloud had ever come between us before the dreadful day I write of; 
and that—— 

But I anticipate. The London season was over; De Vere had 
danced with such praiseworthy energy that his bootmaker’s claims 
became considerable ; whilst I, who confined my gaiety principally to 
lounging in the park, had had differences with my tailor so serious 
as to render a short absence from England desirable. 

Under these circumstances, I came one morning into his bedroom 
before he had arisen. 

“Tomkins! some brandy and soda,” I heard a voice, half stifled by 
the bed-clothes, murmur. 

“Tt is not Tomkins,” I replied ; “and brandy and soda is bad for 
you. Listen !” 

He turned lazily in his bed. ‘I won't listen without a brand 4 

“ You shall!” and I sat down upon his feet suddenly. ‘ Oggy, I 
have an idea !” 

“Tmpossible!” he exclaimed, and appeared to wake up at this 
announcement. 

« We must go abroad.” 

“ Abroad—why ?” 

“ Bootmaker—tailor—season over.” 

** Well—where ?” 

“ Switzerland.” 

““No—so infernally cockney.” 

«« Where, then ?” 


“Germany. I want to go to Bonn, to see a ‘schlager’ match. Is 
it on, Smy ?” 
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“Tt is,” I said, and we grasped each other’s hands. 
Thus was the first act played in the fearful drama I have to 
recount. 


Cuapten II. 


Reaver! do you know the town of Bonn? If you do, there is no 
need for me to describe it; if you don't, no amount of description 
would make you. So I proceed with my narrative. 

De Vere was very sick crossing the Channel; I’m sure he was, 
because he kept leaving me on deck to go below, to fetch a plaid, to 
wet a drop of brandy—to see after our things, he said, but I knew 
better. I took advantage of his absences to look over the side, but 
I’m sure the fishes did not benefit in the manner De Vere vulgarly 
said they did. 

The journey to Cologne was uneventful. The Hotel Disch was bad, 
but, as De Vere said, the hotel dishes were worse. My exclamation 
of disgust at a smell we encountered in our peregrinations he also 
said was a veritable “Oh! de Cologne,” but I pass by such bad jokes 
as unworthy of my graphic pen. I only record these minutiz of travel 
as interesting, from the fact that the time was approaching when—— 
But again I anticipate. 

At Bonn we went to the “Stern,” as De Vere insisted on it; he said 
(having consulted a dictionary) that there we should at last probably 
discover the meaning of the phrase “the twinkling of a bed-post.” 
But I own I did not see the joke, such as it was, until several days 
afterwards, when I had got hold of the dictionary. I made greate 
play then with Doctor Watts’ hymn, but De Vere said it was a stupid 
joke ; he always said my jokes were stupid. 

There was an English family at Bonn; at least, there were a great 
many, but there was only one for us. In that one family there were 
two daughters—one lovely as the day, the other ugly as the—the 
night isn’t particularly ugly—I never can find a simile! The pretty 
one was Emily, the ugly one was Jane. Jane was the eldest—Jane 
Grey, as De Vere called her, she being well-stricken in years and 
snowy about the head, and he thinking he knew some history. The 
parents were very old, and had about six teeth between them. How 
they managed at the table d’héte I cannot tell, but I suppose the six 
teeth were real good ones. The family’s surname was Moppin—an 
old name, Jane told us; its derivation, the fact of their founder using 
his handkerchief to his face, after having captured seventeen fortified 
towns for William the Conquerer, one afternoon in July. 

We both fell in love with Emily, or rather slid into it, after meet- 
ing her every day for a week at the table d’héte. 

It was a fearful crisis. I could not stifle the beatings of my heart. 
T could not lose my friend. What was I to do? 
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Cuapter III. 





“Tomxins!” said De Vere, about a week after our arrival at the 
student town, “ where’s my umbrella ?” 

“ Did you bring it ‘ome last night, sir?” said Tomkins, looking up 
at the ceiling for it. 

“Of course I did,” said De Vere, and Tomkins transferred his gaze 
to the window-panes. 

“T loved that umbrella,” said De Vere, sadly. “Do you know 
where it is, Smy ?” 

“ No,” said I; “how should I?” 

“ Could I have left it in the Moppins’ rooms?” he said, musingly. 

“With my heart,” I murmured, sentimentally. 

“With your what?” he asked—he is so inquisitive. 

“ Nothing,” and I sighed; but what a sigh! 

“Tomkins!” said De Vere, again, ‘I won’t lose that umbrella.” 

“ No, sir,” said Tomkins, and this time seemed to look for it in the 
fireplace. 

“Go to Mr. Moppin’s, and ask him, with my compliments, if I left 
it in his room.” 

“ Yes, sir ;” and with one despairing glance at the ceiling, Tomkins 
departed. He returned—the umbrella was not to be found. 

“T must have one,” said De Vere ; and sallying out he bought a new 

one, with a great deal of handle, and very little silk to speak of. 
» We dined that night with the Moppins in their own rooms—a 
dream of pleasure, only spoiled by De Vere’s bad jokes, which I could 
see Emily didn’t appreciate. No; she liked heart, soul, a mind—in 
short, me. As we walked home, De Vere was silent, till, on reaching 
the “Stern,” he exclaimed: 

“Til take my oath I took it !” 

“Took what?” I asked, wonderingly, waking up from a reverie of a 
future with Emily. 

“My new umbrella.” 

I couldw’é take any interest in an umbrella now; so saying “Ah, 
did you?’ I went to my own room, and to bed. I had just composed 
myself to sleep, when I was shaken, and I saw De Vere at my bed- 
side. 

“T say, about my umbrella ?” 

* J)——n your umbrella!” I exclaimed, with energy, and he walked 
haughtily from my room. 

“ My Emily—my Emily—my Umily ! My umbrella—my umbrella !” 
I murmured to myself, as I fell fast asleep. 
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Cuarter IY. 


WE scarcely spoke at breakfast next morning. De Vere was cold and 
haughty, and I—what cared I for him, or a thousand umbrellas ? 
Was there not always Emily ? Ah, Emily! (I could write a beautiful 
rhapsody here, but space forbids). I launched with the Moppins. 
There was something odd about the manners of the family, and Jane 
appeared to watch her sister in a way which I thought quite incon- 
sistent with good breeding. 

‘“¢ Where’s your friend?” asked Mrs. Moppin, as well as her three 
teeth would allow her. 

I frowned—or knitted my brow, as a novelist would say. “TI don’t 
know—looking for his umbrella, I think.” 

“Looking for his umbrella!” This was in chorus from mamma, 
papa, and Jane. Emily seemed—dear girl!—not to care a fig for 
De Vere or his umbrella. 

“ Has he lost it?” asked old Moppin, anxiously. 

I was tired of De Vere, and answered, shortly: “‘ Yes—two.” 

“Two!” Again there was a chorus; but no further questions on 
the subject were asked, and at last Emily and I were left alone 
together. 

Heaven !—Rapture!—Bliss! Our hearts, I found, beat in unison— 
my sentiments were returned. “Oh, Love!—Oh, Fire!” as the 
Laureate says; but no words can express my feclings—let me draw a 
veil over them. 


Cuapter Y. 


Dr Vere dined, as well as I, with the Moppins that evening; they 
seemed to have given up the table dhéte, and we were the only 
guests in their comfortable lodgings. We (ze. De Vere and Smith) 
were not friends yet; he had an Englishman’s love for his umbrella, 
and I had slighted that love. I made up my mind to apologize that 
night, as I turned over music for my angel at the cracked lodging- 
house piano, and watched him making bad jokes to the grizzled Jane, 
who—poor old thing!—certainly made a good pretence of laughing 
at them. Happiness! If cutting outone’s best friend with a girl be 
not happiness, I know not what is—’tis Elysium! At last it was time 
for us to go. I pressed Emily’s hand with infinite meaning, took 
leave of the others, and went to the door. 

“J brought an umbrella,” said De Vere. Jane turned scarlet, and 
the old mother looked ready to faint. 

“Why, you told me you'd lost it yesterday,” I said. 

“Yes, but I bought another to-day. 1 can’t get on without an 
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umbrella. Hullo!’ And to my astonishment he suddenly walked 
across the room, dived under a sofa close to the piano where my angel 
was sitting, and pulled out an umbrella. 

“‘ How very odd!” he said. 

“How very odd!” said all the family. 

“ How could it have got there?” I wondered. 

“ How, indeed ?” wondered all the family. 

“Emily!” said Pére Moffin, after a moment’s pause—“do you 
know ?”” 

“ How should I, pa’? ” asked a dulcet voice. 

De Vere and I walked silently home to bed. I forgot to apologize 
for the last night. 

“T can’t stand this,” he said next morning, at breakfast ; “ we're 
bewitched. I must have an umbrella, and I verily believe the Moppins 
have stolen the other two, and tried to steal this,” and he clutched it 
fiercely. 

“Sir,” I said, with dignity—and I can be most dignified—“ insult 
me, if you please, but do not presume to insult her family.” 

“ Her family ?—why——?” 

I interrupted him. “She will be Mrs. Smith.” 

He started. “‘ Why, Smy, you can’t be such a fool !” 

It was too much. “Silence!” I thundered, “and keep your jealous 
anger for those who mind it!” We parted, for ever; he left Bonn 
that day, and went back to England, with his umbrella. 

Dear Oggy ! Had I but known But again I anticipate. 








Cuapter VI. 


Sue said “ Yes;’—Mr. Moppin said “ Yes ;’—Mrs. Moppin said “ Yes ;” 
and I revelled in happiness. Would I speak to Jane for a moment? 
she asked. I would have spoken toa thousand Janes, had she wished 
it. Jane and I were alone. 

She cleared her throat, and seemed to hesitate. “Before you are 
definitely engaged to Emily,” at length she said, “there is one thing 
about her you ought to know.” 

“She has been in love before?” I asked, anxiously. “Never mind 
—I can bear it.” 

“ No—never.” 

* She is extravagant ?” 

“No, not particularly.” 

“ She——But what is it ?” 

“ Well, she has a peculiarity—a very disagreeable one.” 

My heart sank: “She smokes ?” 

“Oh, no.” 
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“She drinks ?” and my blood curdled. 

“ No—no.” 

“ She—she—gambles ? ” 

“No; but she sometimes (and it is only now and then) has a 
strange wish—a monomania, I may say—for possessing the goods of 
other people. She 4 

Good God! I saw it all. De Vere’s umbrellas! She was—oh 
Heaven! I shrink from writing the dreadful word—she was a 


KLEPTOMANIAC! TI fled! 





* * * * 


I may come back to England some day; my native land may, 
perhaps, again welcome its wandering son. But my soul is a void; 
my heart is broken ; and my tailor’s bill is not yet paid. 

The following advertisement has appeared several times in the 
renowned “agony column” of The Tiines :— 

“Ogey! write to your SMY! Let not two paltry umbrellas 
stand between us. An apology is offered. Address, SMY, Post 
Office, Boulogne-sur-Mer.” 
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Coo Late for the Coach. 


Tue British public of to-day little know the discomfort and distress 
which formerly ensued, when an unfortunate person seeking to be- 
come a passenger in a public conveyance found himself “too late for 
the coach.” This was commonly his own fault, from being behind 
time, but sometimes also from the fact of its being full inside and 
out, as far as a human complement was concerned ; though its piled-up , 
heap of luggage might be-top-heavy to any extent, so as to endanger 
an upset at a corner, or when off the crown of the road. Railroads, 
however inexact themselves, have taught us the value of punctuality, 
and except on rare occasions, such as late Crystal Palace trains, those 
of a Derby Day, or those entirely execrable excursion trains, one is 
sure of a place, and we are now not encumbered with luggage. Late 
on a certain evening in the autumn of 18—, before the iron roads 
were in being, a middle-aged gentleman of sanctimonious visage, whose 
long legs and short lean body reminded one of a pair of tongs, came 
down the Hill of Everton, famed for its toffy, to Kirkdale, a suburb of 
Liverpool. He was doing his best at a mild trot. Like Falstaff, he 
was scant of breath, though without his fat to account for it; and he 
hastily inquired whether the coach to Preston had passed. This 
question was addressed to a sort of under-hostler, standing at the door 
of the only inn. He, not unused to similar inquiries about this time, 
assumed a grin, and, with that sarcastic satisfaction with which we 
all (especially those of his class) recognise the unpunctuality of others, 
answered, in a Lancashire dialect, “Aye, sure, she’s off, but hur’s 
barely out o’ soight.” 

“Ah!” gasped the querist; and after drawing a breath, “ Well, 
never mind.” 

“Nay,” said the hostler, “I dinna moind sa mich if thou doesn’t— 
tis nowt to me; but, with thy long legs, thou art bound to catch 
hur, if thou art wick and wacken. She'll pull up at Walton.” 

Off went the would-be traveller at a slapping pace, to the no small 
amusement, and amidst the nods and winks, of al! beholders. When 
he came in sight of Walton, he had the mortification of seeing the 
still-distant coach start off at a rattling pace, and by the time he 
reached the village it was half a mile ahead. Here he wiped his 
heated brow, and held council with himself. It was the last coach upon 
the road in the direction in which he wished to go. He had an all- 
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important appointment early next morning at Preston, where the 
business of the county was conducted; and go he must—but how? 
He soon came to the determination that, though costly, he must hire 
a horse and gig, to be sent alter him, as he walked leisurely along the 
road, until he might be overtaken. He procured a messenger, and, 
after some haggling as to remuneration, despatched him to a livery- 
stable in Liverpool, with a note which he signed, in a fine flourishing 
hand, “John Judas Brown.” He sauntered off in one direction, and 
his messenger started off in the other, at the promised pace of a 
shuffling run, which, as soon as he was out of sight, degenerated into 
a loitering walk, indicating no great despatch. Mr. Brown kept on 
at a slow and sure rate, and in due time reached the spot where now 
stands the famous racecourse at Aintree, the ground just then staked 
out for its adaptation to that purpose. He was disposed to rest and 
meditation ; he leaned upon a gate, and tried to imagine the change of 
scene that was impending. Little did he foresee the perfect esta- 
blishment that has arisen on the then quiet turf; but he bethought 
him wistfully of the sums of money that might be won and lost, and 
he sighed to think that none of it; not even a small commission on 
the gross sum, would ever reach bim. Such being the case, his well- 
regulated mind reverted to the many excesses and sins which are 
known to culminate on a racecourse; and so enthusiastic did he 
become, that he ejaculated aloud a sentence of disapprobation to all 
such pursuits, which might have done honour to a stump-orator’s 
peroration. To this he received a most unlooked-for response. In 
the ditch close by, half in and half out, lay a drunken carter, whose 
horse and cart were missing. 

At that time the cotton used at the Preston mills was in part 
conveyed in the nature of back-loading by one-horse carts, which 
brought other commodities from that town to Liverpool; and the 
men who drove them were the most characteristic specimens of the 
Lancashire clown. Of these our friend in the ditch was one. 
“What says te?” with a groan and a grunt, was the exclamation 
that startled Mr. Brown, and called his attention to a prostrate form. 
He approached it with evident dread. ‘‘ Nay, thou need not be 
scared,” said the man, raising his head; “I’m no boggart, nor ghief, 
but plain Tom o’ Jem’s, and a while ago I had a grey tit and a 
cart; I wish I had ’em now. Thou mun help me up to daddle along, 
or I am sore all o’er, and I’m thinkin’ ma shoulder’s out onst more.” 

“ How came you here ?” said Mr. Brown. 

“ Why, you see,” the man replied, “ Jem o’ Betty’s, as droives a cart 
loike me, and I, have gone this road abon a year, and in course we've 
foughten at times, and a fortnight or three weeks ago we fought 
agin. I had the best of it then, for I purred his shins so as he 
could not stir out of ? house for a week. Well, this very night, 
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when I war coming home empty, he knowed I war welly* dronk, and 
so he jumped into cart and clawed me behint. He got me down. 
‘Now,’ says he, ‘d thee! I'll hold thy head o’er the wheel, and 
groind thee a bit.’ And so he did. 1 just began to feel ihe big 
nails o’ the tyre o’ the wheel a grating and tearing my yed, the old 
mare going on, knowing no better; so I, to free mysen, chucked 
mysel o'er, and fell out dazed and stunned. Jem, I'll be bound, 
went off grinning, with his own cart, and moine too. I knowed 
something would befall me, for I see’d a pynot f in the forenoon, and 
here I be.” 

The disabled man picked himself up, and, seizing Mr. Brown's 
arm with an iron grasp, from which he could not disengage himself, 
they walked together, or (as he expressed it) they “daddled on,” to 
the little inn near at hand, called The Old Roan Horse. There 
they found the cart, and the old mare tired of waiting. The poor, 
patient, neglected thing gave a little whinny in recognition of ler 
master, he bei ng no “doubt the greater brute of the two. They 
entered the tap-room, to be welcomed and invited to the share of 
a quart offered by the late antagonist, who had remained at the public- 
house drinking. This Mr. Brown did not accept, for fear of being 
called on to pay for a fresh allowance, but thereof the two combatants 
partook lovingly. 

He began to be uneasy, and to wonder why the gig did not arrive, 
and, being disgusted with his companions, went on until he came to the 
steep and long approach of the narrow canal-bridge at Maghull. It 
had now become almost dark ; he heard the rattle of wheels in close 
approach, and the sound of the horn, of one of the two opposition 
coaches then running between Lancaster and Liverpool. It was gal- 
loping at its highest speed, and close upon it was the other coach. The 
contest was which should first gain the bridge, not wide enough for 
both, and barely for one, and a foot-passenger. Both rushed on, re- 
gardless of danger, and it was by a narrow chance that one preceded 
the other merely by its own length ; so that lives were saved, although 
the wheels of the two coaches scraped the parapet on either side. Poor 
Mr. Brown was about the middle of the road up tothe bridge. Had he 
been,on the summit, he would inevitably have been lost to “his country 
and friends ; ; as it was, he had a button knocked off his best coat by 
the too near contact of the wheels. He could not tell which coach did 
it, and therefore would be able to make no claim; this he much 
regretted. He was getting out of heart and spirits; he wondered 
why the gig did not appear. On several occasions, as sounds of 
coming wheels reached him, he fondly hoped it might prove to be 
for him, but as often was disappointed. Once, wken he was most 
hopeful, it proved to be a spring-cart or shandry, with a party of 


* Well-nizh. + Magpie. 
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merry mourners returning from a funeral—who being, as not uncom- 
monly is the case, rather | elevated, gave him a playful cut with their 
driving-whip for not getting out of the way. It was now getting dark, 
and as he passed the cottages on the roadside, all was still, except the 
yelping of some house- dog disturbed by his footfall. Where a light 
did appear, it was from the upper chamber of the dwelling, and be- 
tokened a sick-room. So he passed on to Aughton village and church, 
and soon after entered the outskirts of the next quaint old town of 
Ormskirk, the churchyard being the ancient burial-place of the 
Stanleys. 1 was past eleven o'clock, and it seemed that all the 
inhabitants were in bed. 

The night was quite dark, but now and then varied by occasional 
flashes of lightning, which made the intervals more dark. He was 
certain that a storm was impending. The clouds gathered in masses ; 
it must rain, and where could he find shelter ?—clothed, too, in summer 
attire only! This he keenly felt, for it was now cold. At length 
peals of thunder succeeded cach other rapidly, and flashes of lightning 
immediately preceding the thunder announced the closeness of the irrup- 
tion, and great was the disturbance in the heavens. A sudden light fell 
on the surface of the rough paving-stones, which were glazed “by the 
rain, and shone out as bright as silver. The rain descended not in 
drops, but in sheets of water, deluging everything. He was now in 
the town; no house was open as he walked through its narrow 
streets, and the surcharged waterpipes threatened to make bad worse 
by spouting on him. He found himself near the porch of a fair-sized 
sort uf house with closed shutters, and on one side a covered passage, 
which promised him some sort of shelter. Into this he crept, half- 
drowned, and availed himself of the cover it afforded. Rain dropped 
from every projecting part of his person and dress—trom his nose and 
the ends of his ungloved hands—from the limp brim of his hat, 
which discharged its water down the collar of his coat in wnrefreshing 
streams; in fact, no worse condition than his can be imagined, he 
being fuotsore, weary, wet, and hungry. In this imperfect retreat he 
remained for some time. At length the storm abated, and the rain, 
though still falling, came down in greater mcderation. 

The door of the house opened, and two men appearel—one without 
2 hat, aud with a candle in his hand ; the other a guest preparing to 
depart. 

“There,” said the host, “I told you so. Itstill rains, and ’tis not fit 
to turn a dog out! Come in, even if you won’t have another glass ?” 

As this discussion was going on, they espied Mr. Brown, turned the 
light fall upon him, aud sternly demanded who he was. An ex- 
planation followed, he gave his name, and told them he was a gentle- 
man but lately settled in Liverpool. He did not tell his business, nor 
did they ask it. At any rate, he was in a pitiable condition, and was 
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waiting for a conveyance to Preston. So, being cordially invited in, 
they all three entered the house. 

The owner was a frank open-hearted fellow—a half-pay lieutenant 
in the navy, who had long since abandoned saltwater, and lived 
ashore with an elder sister, an old-maid and an invalid. Her little 
income joined to his enabled them to live comfortably, and, besides 
a woman-servant, to keep a pony, and a small boy to look after it. 
Although a sailor, he was devotedly fond of country sports, par- 
ticularly of coursing, which he pursued with avidity; and he kepi 
a greyhound or two. At this late hour the sister was goue to bed, 
and so was the boy; but the pantry was ransacked, and a pork-pie 
introduced for Mr. Brown’s especial benefit. Spirits and water and 
tobacco were already on the table, and highly recommended to be put 
to fresh use. Every care was taken to make this half-drowned man less 
miserable. An old shooting-jacket was lent him, whilst his own 
drenched coat was hung on a chair before the fire. Slippers were 
given him, in place of his water-laden boots, and but one thing was 
wanting to make him happy; he ventured to mention it—the gig 
might come up and pass on unheard. He would willingly remunerate 
any one who would remain outside to watch and listen. No such per- 
son could be found ; but, as the only expedient, the boy was called out 
of bed, which he left reluctantly and in great disgust; his master scolding 
him in sailor's phrase, and saying he was ready enough to be in any- 
body’s ‘ mess, but not inclined to be in anybody’s ‘ watch.’ This youth 
was stationed outside to notify the approach of the gig, with orders to 
walk about so as to keep himself from falling asleep ; and, all things 
being thus arranged, the host stirred the fire, told them to make 
themselves comfortable, and he himself set them an example. 

Mr. Brown prepared to attack the pork-pie and the glass of grog. 
Here a fresh difficulty arose. The two former tipplers had been 
content to take their grog cold without. Like good believers in 
cogniac, they disdained hot-water and sugar, and held to the local 
proverb, not Solomon’s, but equaily wise, “that it was a sorry belly 
which could not warm its own drink.” Mr. Brown’s eye rolled over 
the table for hot-water and sugar, and, on being asked, confessed he 
could not relish the liquor sufficiently, especially in his damp con- 
dition, otherwise than as warm with. Hot water and sugar were 
sought for and procured. Only one thing more was needed, and that 
was a spoon. The sister was in bed, and had locked up the plate; 
but at length an antique spoon was found in a corner cupboard, 
which would have puzzled any apothecary to measure physic by. It 
was neither a table-spoon nor a tea-spoon, but something between 
both, and it was said to be one of a set left by will to him and his 
sister by an old relative. This spoon, however, did at last complete 
the wants of Mr. Brown, who began to be considered rather a bore. 
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He, however, seemed quite happy, and ate his pie and sipped his 
tumbler with evident satisfaction. 

Conversation went on freely. The host talked of his dogs and 
their doings—how that old lady now lying on the hearthrug had 
beaten the crack dog that ran at Rainford Moss; how she beat Mr. 
Ridgway’s famous black dog ‘Spot,’ at Altcar ; and what a sad thing 
it was that she was now old and done ;—that some folks would shoot 
her, but that he would as soon shoot one of his own relations, especially 
a rich uncle, if such could be found ; but it was a good job that the 
breed was not lost. He had a puppy in the stable that had run a 
trial-course with great credit, and he should enter him for the South- 
port Cup; and then he would fill the mother’s place, and, he doubted 
not, sustain her fame. About this time the original guest, a sporting 
farmer of the neighbourhood, who had taken little interest in anything 
but his glass, took his departure. Still no sound or sign of the gig 
that Mr. Brown waited for, but not more anxiously than the poor boy 
stationed outside. A second glass was ventured on ; many sage obser- 
vations were made on the danger of becoming fond of liquor to excess, 
and he alleged his damp condition as an excuse on this occasion—in 
fact, he took it medicinally. He was even about to venture on a third 
dose, when, to the great joy of all parties, the boy tapped at the 
window-shutter, and said something was coming. The sound of wheels 
increased, and, to the delight of everybody, it proved to be the long- 
delayed conveyance. 

The tale the driver told, after a glass of brandy had unlocked his 
lips, was that, about half a mile beyond The Old Roan, one of the 
opposition coaches (he could not tell which) came racing by, having 
just got the whip-hand of the other, which it was passing. It some- 
how caught the hind part of his gig just as he was swerving round to 
avoid a smash, and turned him completely round. One of the shafts 
came against a post, and snapped like a carrot. It chucked him out, 
but did not hurt the horse; they all got into the ditch; and off went 
the coach, taking no notice of him, and leaving him in the dark, with 
a broken shaft and some little damage to his harness. He stated how 
he had to walk on foot and lead the horse for about two miles,—how 
he tried to knock up a wheelwright, who looked out of window and 
advised him to go back to Liverpool, which he had a great mind to do; 
only his master had ordered him to wait on Mr. Brown, like a gentle- 
man, as he hoped to find him,—and how, at last, he had got a carpenter 
whom he knew to get up, to tie up his harness, and to botch and 
Splice his broken shaft. This he hoped he had done securely, and 
he trusted that now his night’s troubles were over. 

Mr. Brown prepared to equip himself for his journey, and to 
reassume his own attire. In reaching his coat, which still hung on 
the chair, he disturbed the old hound, who growled and showed her 
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teeth, and would have snapped at him had she not been checked by 
her master, who could not account for it—it was the very first time 
in her life that she had shown such temper. Mr. Brown was pro- 
fuse in his thanks for the great kindness he had received; he never 
could forget the execedingly hospitable reception he had met with— 
no, not if he lived to the age of Methuselah! He gave the boy who 
had been called out of bed a handful of copper, amounting to five- 
pence, alleging that he had no smaller silver coin than a shilling, and, 
with a smile of thankfulness for all favours, away he went to Preston, 
and the others to bed. By this time a streak of pale light in the east 
betokened coming day. 

About six weeks or two months after this time, the sailor was sur- 
charged in his tax-papers for a manservant, for an extra greyhound, 
and for armorial bearings. He was astonished and confounded. He 
applied for explanation at Ormskirk, but could get none. He appealed 
to the Commissioners, of whom he has since said he made no complaint ; 
they did justice, and could do no other. They said they acted on 
positive and certain information, that could not be gainsaid. He got off 
the manservant, as it was proved that the boy was a parish apprentice, 
and there‘ore exempt. His pony was under the height, and was not 
liable. The additional greyhound was the puppy, but it had run a 
trial-course in public, and he must pay. The spoon certa‘nly had a 
crest upon it, and was chargeable. In one corner of the room he 
espied the informer, smiling serenely, for he profited by a commis- 
sion on the amount of surcharge; he was the new surveyor of 
taxes,—Mr. John Judas Brown! 


8. N. 


Che Poison of Asps: 


A NOVELETTE, 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH). 


«The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


“ A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 
Cuartrer V. 

Ir was some time after her sister's departure before Marion Elliot 
could rouse herself from the painful reverie into which she had been 
thrown by the mystery of Eugenia’s conduct, and attend to the 
duties which were awaiting her. Three times did Mrs. Beale re-enter 
the breakfast-room, to animadvert on the extraordinary want of affec- 
tion displayed by her youngest daugl:ter in choosing the very day of 
dear Antoinette’s arrival to execute her business in town, and to wonder 
what on earth was to become of those poor children if Susan Williams 
proved unable to undertake the charge of them; and twice had her 
plaintive voice been raised in audible lamentation, that she should have 
no one to help her in the multifarious occupations for which old age 
had rendered her incompetent, before Marion left her seat and offered 
her assistance. 

Of the time chosen, the errand gone on, or the children left behind, 
she thought nothing; but, recalling Eugenia’s nervous wandering 
manner and contradictory statements of the last few days, she felt 
sure that something must be very wrong with her. But where did 
the mystery lie? Had her sister encountered suflicient trouble and 
disappointment, in that phase of her existence which they had never 
witnessed, to render her weak and vacillating who had always been 
noted for her fearless courage ; or was it possible that mixture with 
the world and separation from home influences could have produced 
such an effect on the frank openhearted girl who left them, as to 
transform her into an artful designing woman—like Antoinette, for 
instance ? Oh, no—it was impossible! Eugenia might err, like other 
women ; but it would be on the side of truth, not falsehood. She 
never was an actress, and never would be. If she had anything to 
conceal from them, it could be only her own disappointment in life and 
consequent unhappiness. And how badly she concealed it! 
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“Poor darling!” sighed Mrs. Elliot, as she left the breakfast-room 
to mount guard over the children until the advent of Susan Williams. 
“T had hoped happier things for her. God grant that my conjecture 
may be wrong!” Yet the suspicion and the mystery weighed heavily 
upon her mind, and Tiny and Mopsy demanded more than once if Aunt 
Marion were sick or tired, since she neither played nor laughed with 
them as she had done before. 

But with the afternoon came the expected visitor, and Mrs. Elliot 
found that she required all her wits about her to parry the thrusts and 
refute the insinuations which Mrs. Lennox made upon the absence of 
her younger sister—a task in which she received no assistance from 
her mother, who, far from venturing to differ from anything her eldest 
daughter said, sat opposite to her with admiring eyes, drinking in her 
innuendoes as though they had been prophecy. 

Mrs. Lennox had arrived alone (she usually travelled by herself, the 
company of her husband interfering too much with her pleasures, and 
that of her children being voted a great bore), and on first appearance 
her looks and bearing seemed to justify her mother’s pride in her; for 
she was a fine woman, and always dressed in the extreme of the fashion. 
But a nearer inspection proving that most of her charms were arti- 
ficial, the golden-tinted hair, pink cheeks, and coral lips lost their attrac- 
tions; and in their stead there remained but a clever passée woman of 
five-and-thirty, who was too much disgusted with the truth (which 
she could not conceal from herself) to have any charity to spare for 
those who were younger or more admired. 

“And so Eugenia has gone to Lendon?” was the first greeting 
she offered her sister Marion. “I think she might have delayed 
her journey a few hours, in compliment to myself. Where are the 
children ?” 

“Do you wish to see them?” inquired Mrs. Elliot, who knew her 
elder sister’s hearty dislike to all children, her own included. 

“Of course! Why, what do you take me for ?” 

But when the little ones appeared, a very cursory inspection was 
sufficient to satisfy the craving affection of their Aunt Antoinette. She 
stared well through her double eyeglass at Tiny, who bore the 
scrutiny manfully, and at poor little Mopsy, who hid his face in Susan 
Williams’s bosom, and showed nothing but his crop of curls; and then 
she said, “ That will do—you can take them both away,” and the 
visit of ceremony was concluded. 

“What remarkably plain children!” she exclaimed, before the little 
ones were even out of hearing. “ And who on earth are they like? Not 
Eugenia, lam sure; and certainly not her husband, whom I remember 
well as a short dark man.” 

“JT think Tiny is very like her mother when she smiles,” remarked 
Mrs. Elliot, who was indignant at this slighting notice of Eugenia’s 
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darlings; “and as for little Claude, he has been so ill that it is impos- 
sible to tell what he will turn out. He has beautiful hair !” 

“What is the use of hair to a boy, my dear? Is his name 
Claude ?” 

“Claude Geoffrey,” replied Marion, curtly. 

Mrs. Lennox elevated her eyebrows. “ Geotirey ?” 

“Yes—why not?” 

“Tt's an uncommon name—they are both of them uncommon 
names,” remarked the other, carelessly. ‘ 'Fhey don’t run in our 
family, and I don’t believe they do in his.” 

“Do you know anyone of that name, then, my dear?” demanded 
Mrs. Beale, curiously. 

Mrs. Lennox shrugged her shoulders. “I have heard it,” she 
answered ; “but that is nothing to the purpose.—What took Eugenia 
off to town in such an unexpected manner ?” 

“She has gone to dismiss her native servant,” replied Marion, 
“which she cannot do without procuring him another situation. The 
man made himself very disagreeable amongst the maids, and mamma 
wags anxious to be quit of him. I believe Eugenia did it entirely for 
our sakes ; her own wish was to keep him a little longer.” 

“ But it really was quite unpardonable, my dear !” interposed the old 
lady ; and thereupon Mrs. Lennox was treated to the whole story of the 
outrage which ‘Do Mun’ had committed on Mary Ann, at which she 
laughed as though it had been the best fun in the world. 

“And you really mean to tell me,” she said, addressing Marion, as 
soon as the recital was concluded, “that Eugenia has rushed off to 
London, at a moment’s notice, just to conduct this naughty old nigger 
up by the train, and see him safely to his destination? My dear, I’m 
sorry to say that I don’t believe a word of it!” and Mrs. Lennox 
pulled up her crimson-quilted petticoat, so as to display the high- 
heeled rosetted shoe she placed upon the fender-stool to the best 
advantage. 

“What reason can you have for not believing it?” replied Mrs, 
Elliot, sharply. Knowing the false life lived by the woman before 
her—knowing what it sprung from, and what it led to—it sickened 
and disgusted her to think that the actions of her pure Eugenia should 
fall into such hands, to be cavilled at and commented upon. 

“Its extreme improbability, my dear! If Eugenia’s sole motive for 
going to London was to dismiss her servant (whom mamma, it seems, 
had said might stay on here), there could be no occasion for her 
doing so to-day. To-morrow or Thursday would have answered as 
well.” 

“Just what I said to her,” remarked Mrs. Beale, in a tone of 
injury: “ ‘why not go to-morrow?’ Did I not, Marion ?” 

“T really don’t remember, mamma,” said Mrs. Elliot, rather 
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gloomily ; “ but, if you did, I suppose Eugenia had her own reasons 

for preferring to go to-day. She is not a child.” 

“Just so, my dear Marion!” interposed Mrs. Lennox, with a light 
laugh (Mrs. Lennox always laughed lightly when she was going to 
tear another woman’s character into shreds)—“ just so. She is not a 

child, and she had her own reasons, doubtless ; but you may depend 
upon it, they are not the same reasons which she gave to you. Eugenia 
has her secrets as well as the rest of us.” 

“Where there are secrets there must be something wrong,” replied 
her sister Marion ; “and I deny that they are an essential of domestic 
life. What has Eugenia done or said that we should suspect her of 
them? Everything about her seems fair and aboveboard.” 

| “ Does it ?” retorted Mrs. Lennox. “I don’t consider it an everyday 

| occurrence for people to return from India without giving the least 

notice of their intention to their friends !” 

“No more do I, my dear!” chimed in her mother, who was always 
veady to agree with everything said by Antoinette; “and the evening 
she rushed in here, I was so taken by surprise, you might have knocked 
| me down with a feather. It was most inconsiderate of her, and so I 
i said to Marion afterwards—did I not ?” 
i “ A thousand times, mamma ; but that could not alter the necessity 

of the case. You heard all Eugenia’s excuses for bombarding us so 
suddenly—that her health and the children’s had made it absolutely 
necessary she should return home at once.” 

“My dear Marion !” exclaimed Antoinette, “if you knew anything 
of the exigencies of a long sea-voyage, you would be aware that a weck 
is not much time in which to prepare for it. The mails leave Calcutta 
every eight days now, and Eugenia must have had some idea of her 
intentions so short a while beforehand. However, it is not of much 
consequence. Is her health so bad as to be alarming ?” 

‘She looks very delicate,” replied Mrs. Elliot, “ very thin and pale— 
not a bit like the blooming rosy girl who left us, Antoinette.” 

“That’s nothing extraordinary ; all women lose their complexions in 
India,” remarked Mrs. Lennox, carelessly. 

* But she eats well, and takes a fair amount of exercise,” said Mrs. 
Beale. “I shouldn't say myself she was really ill, or the children either.” 

“Has she seen a doctor since coming to England ?” 

i | “Dear me, no !—nor ever hinted at the necessity of such a thing. 
In fact, now you come to mention it, Antoinette, I really do not sce 
that Eugenia is looking more delicate than a six years’ residence in 

Calcutta would justify. It’s a terrible place in the hot season.” 

' “ At all events her illness must have been a sudden one,” replied 

{ Mrs. Lennox ; ‘‘ for Charley Oswald, who only left Bengal three months 

ago, speaks of her as having mixed in the very height of gaiety and 

excitement.” 
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“Tt was that which taxed her strength, perhaps,” murmured Marion. 

“Ts Captain Oswald still at Southmere?”’ asked Mrs. Beale. 
“ Eugenia acknowledged, the other day, that she had known him in 
Calcutta.” 

“ Of course she did; and he knew her well” (with an emphatic stress 
upon the syllable). “Has Eugenia never mentioned the names of any 
of her Indian acquaintance to you ?” 

“She mentioned Captain Oswald,” replied Marion, shortly. She 
did not like the line the conversation seemed to be taking. 

“Only him! He should be flattered, for he was one amongst a 
thousand. Have you not heard the name of Carden from her ?” 

“Carden! .. Why, that must be one of the partners in the firm 
(Andrews & Carden) in which Henry is employed.” 

“ A younger brother, I believe—a Geoffrey Carden ; Charley Oswald 
knows all about him. It is strange Eugenia should not have spoken of 
him, since they were very intimate—eatremely intimate, from all I hear !” 

“ Antoinette! what is it your intention to insinuate?” exclaimed 
Marion, with flashing eyes. 

“ Nothing—nothing whatever; pray, don’t waste your superfluous 
energy on my poor words. The assertion does not originate with 
me; I was only going to repeat what Charley Oswald told me of 
them.” 

“What did he say?’ demanded Mrs. Beale, eagerly. She would 
have been shocked had anyone accused her of wishing to take away her 
youngest daughter’s character; but she was greedy after gossip of 
every kind, and would have liked to persuade herself that the general 
conduct of her favourite Antoinette was no worse than that of other 
women. And so her keen eyes glistened as she sharply rebuked Mrs. 
Elliot for interrupting her sister's narrative, and bent forward to hear 
the remainder of Captain Oswald’s story. 

“T think you ought to hear it,’ commenced Mrs. Lennox, with a 
pensive air, as though it gave her pain than otherwise to repeat a 
piece of scandal, “for my sake, if that of no one else; because I have 
been so often accused of flirting, and behaving indecorously for a 
married woman, whereas I don’t believe I am a bit worse than any- 
one else.” 

“Who has dared to accuse you, my dear?” asked Mrs. Beale, 
indignantly. 

“Oh, never mind, mamma ”—with a look of tragic resignation in 
the direction of Marion Elliot. “Things have been said, but my 
maxim has always been to take no notice of repetitions. All I desire 
is to live in peace with my family. However, this has nothing to do 
with Eugenia, excepting that Charley Oswald and I got on some topic 
of the kind one evening at the Southmere Band, when I asked him if my 
sister were not very much admired in Calcutta. ‘ Very much admired,’ 
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he replied, ‘and very much run after; she had at least a dozen 
“followers” when I left the place.’ ‘Oh, dear,’ I said, ‘I thought I~was 
the only one of the family who was wicked enough to flirt’; and then 
he told me I was very much mistaken, and that Eugenia had had a 
regular affair with a doctor there, Or, stay, was it a doctor or a 
lawyer ?—I am not quite sure which ; but, anyway, there was a great talk 
about it, and Henry was obliged to turn the man out of his house !” 

“My dear Antoinette! you don’t mean to say, seriously, it went so 
far as that ?” exclaimed her mother, in real dismay. 

“ Mamma—mamma!” said Marion, “ you are never going to give any 
credence to such idle tales as these. Were it allowable in us to listen 
to any stories against dear Eugenia behind her back, it would surely 
not be torumours gathered under such circumstances, and from such a 
source.” 

“And, pray, what do you know of Charley Oswald, Marion, that you 
should doubt his word ?” asked Mrs. Lennox, in her turn. 

“Nothing, Antoinette ; excepting that a man who could jest on so 
serious a subject to the sister of the woman he spoke lightly of, could 
have had no respect for you, for her, or for himself—and, perhaps, as 
little for the truth. Had you asked Captain Oswald for his authority 
for the scandal, he would probably have’ turned the subject. I hate 
to listen to such vague rumours! They are often as mischievous in 
promoting domestic unhappiness as though they had been true.” 

Her manner was so earnest, and so stern, that the other shrank 
before it, half-abashed ; but timidity had little place in Mrs. Lennox’s 
composition, and in another minute she had recovered her temporary 
confusion. 

“Tf you had had the politeness to let me finish my story,” she con- 
tinued, “ you would have seen that it does not all consist of vague 
rumours. Charley Oswald had good authority for what he said ; he 
mentioned names, and E 

“T refuse to hear them!” said Marion, indignantly, as she rose from 
her seat. “I refuse to sit quietly here and listen to such infamous 
insinuations against my own dear sister—the dearest companion and 
one of the best friends I have had in this world. I don’t believe a 
word against her! I don’t believe she ever flirted, or behaved in any 
way calculated to bring disgrace upon herself or us. I believe her, to 
all intents and purposes, to be as pure and innocent now as she was 
upon the day she left us; and no woman can be pure, Antoinette, 
who has frittered away her love of truth for the sake of pandering to 
her love of admiration.” 

“A compliment to me, I suppose?” laughed Mrs. Lennox. “ Well, 
Marion, I’m used to those from your lips. Anyway, if you do not 
believe me, and fancy I am actuated by ill-nature in repeating what I 
have to you, try Eugenia yourself. Ask her if she was not very intimate 
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with a certain Geoffrey Carden (the little boy’s name is Geoffrey, did 
you not tell me ?—quite a coincidence !) and what her husband thought 
of the acquaintanceship.” 

“T shall ask her no such thing!” said Mrs. Elliot, as she prepared 
to quit the room. “I would not insult her by putting such a ques- 
tion !” 

“Oh, very well; if you don’t dig for truth, you know, you'll never 
find her. She lives at the bottom of a well—and, generally, a very 
deep one. But if you keep your eyes and ears open, I daresay you 
will hear and see a little more about it by-and-by. Am I really 
frightening you out of the room ?” 

“T am going to the children,” replied Mrs. Elliot, coldly ; and there- 
upon she found her way to the nursery, and thought, as she sat 
crooning in a chair with the little weary Claude Geoffrey, who had been 
crying for his mother all the forenoon, lying half-asleep in her arms, 
that if Eugenia, with her pure sad face and wistful eyes, were liable 
to be made the subject of so gross a scandal, no woman in the world 
was safe from the attacks of calumny. And yet, though she did not 
believe that her dear sister had been guilty of any conduct inconsistent 
with the maintenance of her self-respect, she felt vaguely unhappy 
and downhearted at having heard the story, and wished that she had 
never stayed to listen to it. 


Cuarter VI. 


Mrs. Arcuer could not find an unoccupied railway-carriage in which 
to travel with her supposed manservant, and therefore, beyond a few 
words of Hindustani, no communication passed between them until they 
had arrived in London ; and even when deposited at the quiet family 
hotel which he desired her to select, unlimited conversation was neither 
feasible, nor would it have been safe, until Eugenia, having passed a 
weary hopeless afternoon in her own company, retired for the night. 
Then, as the business down below became more active and more noisy, 
and the servants were well employed in running about after hot 
suppers and such miscellaneous orders, the door of her bedroom turned 
upon its hinges, and the false ‘Do Mun’ stood before her. 

“Henry! are you quite sure no one saw you?” she demanded, in 
an anxious whisper, starting from the reverie in which he had sur- 
prised her. 

“All right!” he answered, carelessly, as he turned the key in the 
lock, and proceeded to divest himself of his turban and outer clothing. 
“Here, Eugenia,—help a man off with his things, can’t you? Curse 
them all, and the necessity for wearing them!” he added, as he spurned 
the fallen heap of cloth and linen with his foot. Then he ran his 
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fingers through his hair, and stretched himself once or twice, and 
walked up to the looking-glass and gazed at his own reflection—that 
of a handsome man, notwithstanding the disfigurement of colour, and 
the disadvantage of want of height. 

“ What a guy I look!” he said, with a coarse laugh. “I wonder 
how long it will take me to get these stains off my face and hands.” 

“T wish all stains could be wiped off as easily,” said his wife, with 
a deep sigh. She was folding up the articles he had thrown off as 
she spoke. 

“ Now, just please to stop that,” he answered, authoritatively, as he 
turned to the fire, and commenced to fill a short pipe with tobacco. 
“T didn’t come here to listen to your preaching, and if you give me 
any more of it, I'll put you outside the door ;” and then he rolled up a 
piece of paper, and thrust it between the bars of the grate. 

“ Are you going to smoke here?” she demanded, timidly. “ ft will 
be smelt outside ; what will the servants think !” 

“What they choose!” was the curt rejoinder, as he inhaled the first 
breath of the lighted tobacco. 

“But, Henry, you are so inconsiderate! You never think of me 
—of the unusual circumstances in which I am placed—of my cha- 
racter-——” 

“ Bother your character! You're always whining about your cha- 
racter, or my character. Who's to know, here, if you’ve got one or 
not? Sit down, will you, and listen to what I have to say; for I’m 
dead tired, and intend turning in in another ten minutes.” 

She took a chair, as he desired her, but she placed it as far away 
from him as she could do without seeming to avoid him. 

“JT am quite ready, Henry!” 

“First, then, with regard to funds. I shall send you to-morrow 
morning to McAlbert & Wigson, with a written authority to draw 
cheques on me during my absence in Calcutta. You must ask them 
for a cheque-book, and give them a specimen of your signature; and 
whenever I want money, you will draw it from them and send it on to 
me. Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘Of course if you are hard up you must draw some for yourself, 
but use as little as you can; for there is no knowing how much I may 
require before I am well out of this scrape, and I’ve not above a few 
hundreds in McAlbert’s hands.” 

Estranged as they had become, he knew the woman before him too 
well not to put all his hopes of safety and support in her power, with 
perfect confidence.” 

“J shall not touch a shilling of it,” she answered, with a quick look 
of disdain. “I will die first !” 

“Very well, my lady! Live on your mother, or starve, if you like 
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it better. I shouldn’t say there was much to choose between the two, 
but you, at all events, possess the advantage of a choice, which is 
more than Ido. For my own part, I intend to live; and as that is 
hardly feasible nowadays without coin, I beg that you'll send me 
some (not a cheque, mind—that would create suspicion) whenever I 
may say I require it.” 

“ Where am I to address to you ?” 

“ Address ‘A. B. C’—-—No! stay, that’s too common ; say ‘P. Q., 
Post Office, Charing Cross ’—and I'll fetch the letters.” 

“And am I not to know, then, even where you live?” she asked, 
with anxious eyes. ‘“I—your wife, Henry—surely you might trust 
me with your address!” 

“You are the last person in the world I ought to give it to, simply 
because you are my wife,” he answered, quickly ; and then, seeing her 
look of surprise, added, in a lower key: “Haven’t you the sense to 
understand that if they send after me to England, you are the first 
person to whom they will apply for information of my whereabouts ?— 
and I know you of old. You haven’t the power to keep a secret-—you 
would betray your knowledge of me by your blushing face; and so, 
although I daresay you would be precious glad to see me caught” 
(with a covert sneer), “I prefer remaining ‘ P. Q., Charing Cross,’ to 
you, and nothing more, till I am well out of the country.” 

“ But, indeed—indeed, I would not repeat it,” she answered, earnestly. 
“What! when your safety would be imperilled by it. Henry! how 
can you suspect me of such treachery ?” 

He glanced up in her open face. Treachery and the expression which 
he met there seemed certainly as though they must dwell very far 
apart, and yet he was not convinced. 

“Best not,” he muttered, more to himself than her; but she was 
pertinacious. 

“Think, if you should be ill, or in trouble, Henry, and no means of 
communicating with me—how much worse silence on your part would 
be to bear if I could not ascertain the reason of it! You must not 
send me from you in such ignorance. My very anxiety might be the 
cause of your betrayal.” 

This argument seemed to carry more weight for him than any other. 

“ All right,” he answered, carelessly ; “you shall know it, for it will 
not be for long. A couple of months, at the outside, should see me 
well out of this country.” ; 

“But why remain here in the midst of danger?” she demanded, 
eagerly ; “ why not go at once, if it is the safer course ?” 

“Because ‘at once’ would not be the safer course,” he repeated 
after her. “If they are going to take the trouble to send after me at 
all, they will first direct their attention to America—I’m sure of that ; 
and when they find I’ve not crossed over there, look nearer home—at 
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which time I shall manage to slip over. But, for the present, I am 
better here ; and in this disguise am safe as can be. Only I am im- 
patient to cut it all, and walk about in my true colours.” 

His true colours! Alas! what were they? Eugenia noted the 
allusion, and thought shame must have died as surely in her husband’s 
breast as love had done in hers. 

“But when you have slipped over,” she asked, after 2 pause— 
“what then, Henry ?” 

“T shall begin afresh,” he answered, confidently ; “in America that 
comes easy. I shall wait till the breeze has blown over, and there’s no 
chance of its cropping up in the papers; and then I shall just alter 
my name a bit, and get a situation in New York or Baltimore, or 
some of those places. And when I am settled, you and the children 
must come out to me, and there will be no difficulty in explaining 
matters to the people at home. Men change their employers every 
day ; there is no need they should ever guess the cause of it.” 

“Unless they read it in the public prints beforehand,” she answered, 
despondently. 

“That's just what you mustn’t let them do, Eugenia ; they scarcely 
ever see a paper down at Fairmead, and if they happen to get hold of 
an Indian one, destroy it !” 

“And how am I to stop the tongues of your friends, Henry? 
Antoinette is constantly meeting men from India at Southmere. 
What if she hears the whole affair from them ?” 

“You must do the best you can,” he answered, roughly. ‘‘ Any- 
way, you must guard the secret of my having crossed in the same 
vessel with you, with your life. By heavens, Eugenia!” he continued, 
turning round on her with a clenched fist, “if I am discovered 
through your means, or those of anyone else, I promise you you 
shall repent it! I will not submit to be disgraced for a lifetime; I 
will put a bullet through my head jirst !” 

“Oh! Henry—Henry! don’t speak like that,” exclaimed the 
frightened woman, as she left her seat and came round to his side. 
“What have I ever done or said that you should think I would betray 
you? I—your wife!—the mother of your children. We have not 
been happy together, Henry—neither of us has loved the other as 
we should have done; but still we are one: nothing can unmake us 
that, and I have tried to be a faithful wife to you. Why should you 
begin to suspect me now? I will guard your secret with my life! 
They shall kill me before they find out from my lips where you are 
hid !” 

“T believe it,” he said; and he did believe it, though he knew that 
she despised him. Then he slightly pushed her away from him, as 
though refusing beforehand any little weaknesses of which she might 
be guilty, and leaning forward filled his pipe afresh; whilst she rose 
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from the kneeling posture which she had assumed, and walked back 
to her own side of the fireplace. 

“Ts there anything that I can do to help you, Henry ?” 

“ Nothing—except remaining quietly at Ash Grove, and keeping 
up the delusion of my being in Calcutta. Stay, though; you can 
write to Geoffrey Carden, and ask him to interest himself on my 
behalf.” 

Why did the blood rush into her face at the mention of this name, 
as it had done upon a previous occasion? Was it by accident—or was 
it shame ? 

“ What good could that possibly do ?” 

She put the question firmly, although her lips were trembling as 
she said the words. 

He looked up into her blushing face with a sneer. 

“What good? Do you mean to tell me you don’t know what 
good? The good of enabling him to allay the interesting fears of 
Mrs. Archer, and of averting the sad consequences which must fall 
on her innocent offspring and herself from an exposure of her hus- 
band’s villainy, by the assurance that he shall not be prosecuted. 
All that good, of course; and surely Mr. Geoffrey Carden is too much 
your friend not to oblige you in so trifling a matter—though after all, 
perhaps, it would be going too much against his own interests to 
expect him to accede to it.” 

The sneer and the bitter innuendo which accompanied these words 
were lost upon her. She stood before him silently indignant, her 
cheeks one burning blush; the tears gathered thickly in her eyes, 
and her eyes bent upon the floor. Yet she neither refuted nor 
allowed the truth of his suspicion. 

“Well, madam,” he continued, finding that she did not speak— 
“am I not right? Would not Geoffrey Carden feel himself but too 
honoured to be allowed to help you out of your difficulties, or mine ?” 

She raised her eyes slowly—those large blue eyes which looked so 
beautiful through their tears—and met her husband’s mocking glance, 
until he had turned uneasily away, and re-directed it towards the 
fire. 

“Shame upon you!” she said, after a little pause; and he had 
nothing wherewith to answer her reproach. 

“Henry !” she went on, firmly—“I shall not write to Mr. Carden, 
nor to any other friend, on your behalf. No one can aid you; and if 
they could, I am not the person to ask such a favour at the hands of 
strangers. You have brought this misery on your own head—you 
must bear the consequences as best you may:” and with that she 
resumed her chair, and the softness which his first appeal to her 


seemed to have awakened, died away from her features and her 
heart. 
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“Do as you please,” he muttered, sullenly, for he had no means of 
making her will succumb to his. “ But remember whatI told you. I 
will not live to undergo exposure, and the last disgrace may be worse 
for you than the first ;’ and then he cast his pipe aside, and went and 
threw himself upon the bed, whilst she retained her position by the 
fireplace throughout the livelong night. 

She thought, sometimes, as she pursued that melancholy vigil, that 
the day would never dawn for her; she longed, sometimes, that it 
might dawn and find her dead—dead to all sorrow and vain longings, 
and loathing of the chains which bound her to the slumberer upon 
the bed; and yet it came at last, as, thank heaven ! it comes for all of 
us after the longest, darkest night; and she was glad to see the 
beams of the rising sun, and to remember that before they set she 
should be on her way back to her little ones. 

At an early hour she presented herself in the office of McAlbert & 
Wigson, doing all that was required of her; and by twelve o'clock her 
hushand had found a suitable lodging in an obscure quarter of the 
town, and they were standing in the sitting-room together, waiting to 
bid each other farewell, for a space of time which was as uncertain as 
it might be unlimited. 

It was a solemn moment, and Eugenia felt it to be so. They were 
parting under circumstances of great difficulty and even danger, and 
at the thought all her woman’s nature bubbled to the surface ; and she 
remembered nothing excepting that her love had been his, and that he 
was unfortunate. 

“Oh, Henry!” she exclaimed, with her arms fast round his neck, 
and her soft cheek laid to his—‘forgive me if I have sometimes 
seemed impatient and unkind to you of late. I know that you have 
very much to bear, that it must be hard work to bear it well, and 
that I may have made the burthen heavier by my weakness; but say 
that you forgive me, now we are about to part.” 

He did not seem to understand the feeling in her which had 
prompted this little bit of pathos. He did not push her away, or 
speak roughly to her; but he disengaged himself from the hold of 
her arms, and simply answered that there was nothing to forgive. 

And this is about the most disheartening answer a warm appeal can 
meet with. The heart which pleads for forgiveness has already, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, accused itself, and wants no better 
reward than a full frank pardon, sealed upon the lips. To be told 
there is “nothing to forgive” is tantamount to being told that our 
words and actions are not of sufficient consequence to affect the hap- 
piness of those whom we regard, and we turn away with a sad 
uncomfortable feeling that we are not nearly of such importance as 
we thought we were. But to those who love, forgiveness is a mutual 
pleasure ; and give me the friend, ten times over, who heartily offends 
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me and as heartily asks for my forgiveness, before one who is not 
impetuous enough for the first, nor generous enough for the second. 

When Henry Archer told his wife that he had nothing to forgive 
her, the tears, which had been upon the point of starting from their 
cells, rushed back again, and the honourable temporary weakness was 
overcome. 

“ Good-bye, then,” she said, with a strange mixture of melancholy 
and shyness, for his coldness made her shy. “Good-bye, Henry, and 
God bless you! If you want me, you know you have but to send for 
me, and I will join you here or elsewhere.” 

“All right,” he responded, without a trace of the softness which 
she was evidently feeling. “I don’t think it’s in the least likely, for 
your company at the present moment would greatly increase my 
difficulties. I shall hang about here for the next month at least, and 
you shall have notice of my quitting England. Meanwhile, rub on 
as well as you can at Ash Grove, and let me hear when your sister 
Antoinette leaves the place, and whether she comes to London or 
Southmere. I’ve no fancy to trust myself in her company, disguised 
aslam. She has the eye of a lynx, and the tongue of a scorpion; 
and as I once flirted with her through a whole evening at a fancy- 
ball in a costume not unlike my present one, she’d probably be down 
upon me before I could bolt round a corner.” 

“T will send you full information of her proceedings,” said his 
wife, with a sigh; and then they kissed each other formally, and she 
got into the cab which was waiting for her; and the husband and 
wife were separated. 

It was a long tedious journey from London to Fairmead, and 
Eugenia’s thoughts were not the pleasantest company she could have 
had upon the way; so that she arrived at Ash Grove too tired even 
to make her children’s shouts of welcome a gladness to her, and in 
anything but a fit condition to encounter the sparkling attacks and 
light repartee of Mrs. Lennox. Yet that lady did not spare her ; and 
the coolness evinced by Mrs. Elliot towards her eldest sister since the 
conversation of the night before, and the warm earnest greeting 
which she bestowed upon Eugenia, did not tend to make the womanly 
warfare less aggressive. 


Cuapter VII. 


“Werrr, my dear! and what do you think of Eugenia?” said Mrs. 
Beale to her daughter Antoinette, as the four ladies sat down to dinner 
together on the evening of Mrs. Archer’s return. 

Mrs. Lennox, who wore a dress cut in‘ exaggeration of the pre- 
vailing mode; whose brightly-tinted hair, crowned with fantastic bows 
of ribbon, was arranged in imitation of a haystack on the back of her 
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head, and a rat’s nest in the front; who was conscious of displaying 
cuffs and collars and sash and shoes of the very latest fashion ;—Mrs. 
Lennox, I say, glorying in these possessions, glanced with a critical 
eye, which could afford to be lenient, at Eugenia’s carelessly-arranged 
hair and dress, and said that she thought her sister was looking very 
well. 

“Not at all as though you had been dangerously ill, Eugenia ; 
indeed, considering the climate and the length of time, I think you 
are remarkably well preserved. But what makes you wear your hair 
in that style, my dear? Is that the fashion in Calcutta ?” 

“T have never worn it otherwise,” said Mrs. Archer, with a faint 
smile, as she passed her hand over the fair wavy braids which so well 
suited her cleanly-cut features. “ The heat, generally speaking, is so 
overpowering in India, that I was glad to tuck my hair away as much 
as I could.” 

“Ah! the heat, to be sure. But that does not prevent people from 
mixing in a great deal of gaiety, does it?” 

“Tt does not prevent most people. If you went into a Calcutta 
ballroom in the height of the season, you would acknowledge that.” 

“And it did not prevent you, if all I hear is correct? Charley 
Oswald tells me that he met you out constantly.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said Eugenia; “I have been a great deal in 
society during the last twelve months.” 

She had blushed at the mention of Captain Oswald’s name, but not 
so vividly as on the former occasion. On her way back to Fairmead 
she had been thinking much of what she might have to undergo in 
the way of questioning from Antoinette, and she had determined that 
through no weakness of hers should her husband’s safety be imperilled. 
She had not considered whether that of her good name could in any- 
wise be made to suffer. She only saw the approach of danger from 
one side. 

“Oh! dear, yes,” continued: Mrs. Lennox ; “and Charley con- 
siders your waltzing perfection. He waltzes well himself, doesn’t 
he ?” 

“Very well, if I remember rightly. Is—is Captain Oswald, then, 
still at Southmere ?” in a tone of anxiety which could not be disguised. 

“No. He lives in London—in chambers—somewhere near Regent 
Street, I believe; but he is constantly running down to see us—to see 
his aunts, I mean. I think him a very nice fellow, so lively and good- 
natured. He must have been a great loss to Calcutta.” 

“There are so many men there,” was the evasive answer. 

“Oh, of course—and Charley seems to me to have known them 
all. By-the-bye, who is this Geoffrey Carden whom he talks so much 
about ?” 

At this question, put with apparently the greatest nonchalance, 
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Marion glanced indignantly at her elder sister, whilst she turned with 
confidence to await the answer of the younger; and Mrs. Beale also, 
whose sole feeling however was curiosity, directed her attention towards 
Eugenia. Three pairs of eyes, therefore, were scrutinising her at the 
same moment; and though she met them, as she had before determined 
with herself, boldly and without flinching, she felt the hot blood 
mounting higher every moment, until it left check, brow, and neck one 
burning blush. 

“He is the junior partner in the firm,” she said, after a pause— 
which was slight indeed, but sufficient to show the effort made to 
speak. 

“Ts he an agreeable man ?—young, and good-looking, and all that ?” 

“T believe he is about the same age as my husband ; he was one of 
Henry’s greatest friends,” she answered, quietly. 

“Was? Have they quarrelled, then?” was the quick retort. 

At this thrust, Eugenia did show signs of distress ; for it came upon 
her unexpectedly, and she had no idea how to parry it. 

“ Quarrelled !—why should you think so? I am not aware that 
they ever had a word together.” 

“Then Mr. Carden has left Calcutta ?” 

“Oh no! I believe not—I have heard nothing of it,” stammered 
Eugenia. 

But Mrs. Lennox noticed the hesitation, and believed she had got 
upon the right track. Mr. Carden was not in Calcutta; he was most 
probably in England at the present moment, and Eugenia had her 
own reasons for wishing to conceal the fact. That was nothing extra- 
ordinary to Antoinette, who constantly had her own reasons for not 
behaving openly, and she longed to prove her sister as deceitful as 
herself. 

“T merely asked the question,’ she observed, “ because you used 
the past tense in speaking of him. If Mr. Geoffrey Carden has not 
quarrelled with Henry, and is still in India, I suppose they are as 
great friends as before—eh ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes!—no doubt of it; I don’t think I can have known 
what I was talking about,” replied Mrs. Archer, in much confusion ; 
which made Marion Elliot turn with a deep sigh to her plate, and 
Mrs. Beale exchanged a knowing glance of concern with her daughter 
Antoinette. 

-“ By-the-way,” continued Mrs. Lennox, lightly, “talking of this 
cher Henri, how does he bear his widowhood, Eugenia—bravely ?” 

“T have not heard from him,” she answered, thoughtlessly. 

She had resolved to be so natural and at her ease that she was in 
danger of overdoing her part: for though she had seen and heard 
much of her sister’s artfulness during her lifetime, she had little know- 
ledge of the lengths to which Antoinette would go in order to accom- 
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plish her purposes. Pitted against a woman so unscrupulously false, 
Enugenia’s ingenuous character had no more chance than if the battle 
had been betwixt a serpent and a dove. Directly the sentence had 
escaped her lips, she knew that she had played a wrong card; but 
repentance came too late—the words were not to be unsaid. 

“ Not heard from him ?” exclaimed Mrs, Lennox. “ Why, my dear 
Eugenia! two mails have come in since you yourself arrived. I hope 
to goodness nothing is the matter; don’t you feel very uncomfortable 
about it?” 

“T have not thought—I quite forgot—it seems so short a time,” 
commenced Eugenia; but her perplexity increased each moment, until 
it was painful to watch the working of her features. 

“You told me that you expected to find letters with your husband’s 
agents in town,” said Marion, in her clear firm tones. They recalled 
Eugenia to herself. The colour had all faded from her face as she 
replied to them, but her voice was once more steady : 

“ Yes !—-but there were none !” 

She raised her eyes to Marion’s as she said the words, but something 
that she read there made her turn hastily away. For the first time, 
her dear sister looked reproachfully at her, as though to ask her to be 
true. Eugenia could not bear to meet that questioning gaze, and as 
she avoided it, the tears rushed to her eyes. 

“Well! I call that very pretty behaviour !” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox ; 
“but perhaps there has been some mistake about the posting. There 
is another mail due on Saturday, and then you will be sure to hear. 
I hope Henry will not suffer by any of these losses in Calcutta.” 

“ What losses ?” demanded Mrs. Archer, with a kindling eye. 

“Oh! banks smashing, and all that sort of thing. William told 
me the papers were full of it; so I asked him to send down the 
Indian Mail, with Punch and the Illustrated, this week. I thought 


you might like to look at it. You're sure to see lots of your friends’ 
names mentioned there.” 


“Thank you !—you are very kind,” murmured Eugenia, whilst she 


fell to thinking how she could best manage to waylay the postman, 
and get possession of the newspaper which her husband had ordered 
her to destroy. Of one thing she felt certain; she must write at 
once and warn him of the near neighbourhood of Captain Oswald, and 
also of the suspicions to which the non-arrival of Indian letters would 
lay him open. 

She would send him a letter by the next day’s post, entreating him 
to write to her, as though through McAlbert & Wigson, and let the 
missive reach Ash Grove by the following Sunday, when by rights 
such missive would have been due; so that she might be able to say, 
with a clear conscience, that she had heard from him, and he was well. 
With this intent she retired early to her bedroom, and sat up late 
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transcribing the epistle, that it might be ready to put into her pocket 
when she took her usual morning walk with the children; and ad- 
dressed it plainly to “ P.Q., Post Office, Charing Cross,” and hid it 
away amongst her clothes lest any eye should see it before it was 
dispatched, and question her upon the subject. And then the weary 
woman sought her rest and found it not, until the morning sun had 
dispersed the shadows of the night ; when she fell asleep with a 
prayer upon her lips—a prayer for her husband, her children, and one 
other, whom even to mention in her prayers she prayed might not be 
sin ! 

God grant it! If intercession for those we love (rightfully or wrong- 
fully) is to be counted up against us, why were hearts added to our 
souls, or feelings to our nature ? 

To write her letter in private Eugenia found easy enough, but to 
convey it to the post unnoticed was a far more difficult matter. The 
post-office was at Fairmead, three miles distant from Ash Grove, and 
the correspondence of the household was generally conveyed thither by 
the man who brought the letters. The next morning was damp and 
ungenial—a most unfavourable occasion for a walk; and yet Mrs. 
Elliot met Eugenia in the hall, the first thing after breakfast, fully 
equipped in her outdoor attire, and evidently bent on a constitutional. 

“ My dear Eugenia! you are surely not going to take the little ones 
out to-day; it is far too damp.” 

“T was not thinking of it; I am going out on a little business of 
my own.” 

“ But it is not a morning for you, any more than for them; remem- 
ber how easily you take cold.” 

“Oh, I shall not hurt myself. I must have a walk; I feel it will 
do me good !” 

“ What is your business ?—anything particular ?” 

“ Various wants at Fairmead ; posting letters amongst others.” 

“But the postman will do that. Give your letters to me; he always 
takes ours, and is quite to be depended on.” 

But Eugenia held back. 

“T would rather post them myself, thank you ; they are of conse- 
quence—for Henry !” 

“The Indian mail doesn’t go out for the next three days,” shouted 
Mrs. Lennox, from the open dining-room door. She had pricked up 
her ears at the conversation going on in the hall, and swallowed every 
word of it. 

“There—Eugenia! you see there is no hurry,” remonstrated her 
sister Marion ; “ and it will save you some distance, for the post-office 
is quite at the other end of Fairmead. You had better let me have 
your letters.” 

“T prefer to post them myself—I make a rule of doing so,” per- 
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sisted Mrs. Archer, which struck Mrs. Lennox as being’ so forcibly like 
one of her own objections to any interference, that she jumped up, in 
the most lively and affectionate manner, and told her sister that if she 
would wait two minutes she would walk with her to Fairmead. 

At this offer Eugenia was quite taken aback, but she had no legiti- 
mate reason to urge against this proposal; and a short time later, there- 
fore, saw her pacing thoughtfully along the country road, by the side 
of her elder sister. Of course Mrs. Lennox did not Jet the conversation 
flag ; she seldom did that, wherever she was. She discoursed glibly of 
her house, her children, and her husband, and alluded to her affection 
for them with an affectation that seemed almost natural. She hinted 
at, rather than openly mentioned, the admiration she excited in the 
other sex, and spoke as though she wondered at their folly for bestow- 
ing it; but, at the same time, she wound up each story which bore upon 
the subject with an appeal to Eugenia, whether it was their fault 
(meaning her sister's and her own) if men chose to make such fools of 
themselves? Mrs. Archer did not like this coupling of her name with 
that of the woman beside her. She longed to speak out openly, and 
tell Antoinette that she knew little of the sort of life she spoke of, and 
cared less; but each time that the words were trembling on her 
tongue, something—a shadow on her conscience—-rose up in her heart, 
and seemed to stay their utterance. And so she walked on moodily, 
hating the conversation to which she was obliged to listen, yet without 
the courage to put a stop to it; and before they had reached Fairmead, 
she had heard the list of all Antoinette’s grievances and gaieties for 
twelve months past. On arriving at the town, Eugenia walked directly 
to the post-office. She had forgotten the hesitation she had evinced 
about her letter whilst talking in the hall with Marion; she thought 
nothing could appear more natural than that she should drop it in the 
box herself; she was not even suspicious that Mrs. Lennox would 
watch her whilst she did so. Yet Antoinette was close at her elbow 
as she took the letter from her pocket, and the lynx eyes were riveted 
upon the box in which she placed it; and, quick and nervous as the 
action was, it was very possible for a bystander to see that the address 
was in initials. Anyway, Mrs. Lennox saw it; and, speedy as a flash 
of lightning, formed her own plan for finding out where it was sent 
to. Yet, who that had seen the sweet indifferent smile with which 
she turned to Mrs. Archer could have guessed that she was plotting 
against her peace of mind ? 

“Where do you go next, dear ?” 

“Next? Why, home again, don’t we?” replied ‘Eugenia ; “unless 
you want anything yourself, Antoinette!” 

“NotI; but I thought you had some other business, besides post- 
ing your letter ?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure!” exclaimed Eugenia (she was growing more 
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skilful in deceit, poor creature!) ; “I want needlesand thread. Which 
is the best shop for them, Antoinette ?” 

“Oh, this way—I’'ll take you to it,” said Mrs. Lennox, as she con- 
ducted her sister down a bystreet, out of sight of the post-office, and 
introduced her to a small hosier’s shop. “Such a capital shop!” she 
exclaimed (she had never been into it herself)—“ small, but first-rate 
articles, and very cheap. I should lay in a stock, if I were you;” and 
Eugenia considered whether it would not be best to take the advice, 
and was soon surrounded by boxes of tapes and threads, and suchlike 
necessaries of life. 

“Whilst you are busy here, dear!” whispered Mrs. Lennox, as soon 
as she saw her sister fairly occupied, “I'll just run round the corner 
to the chemist’s, to have a prescription made up. Don’t leave till I 
come back. I will not be five minutes, and we might miss each other ;” 
and with that, she tripped out of the hosier’s shop, and walked back 
again to the post-office. 

“Mrs. Hodson!” she said, with her most insinuating smile, as she 
leaned over the counter to look at the old postmistress ; “ you know 
me, Mrs. Hodson, don’t you! I am Mrs. Lennox, from Ash 
Grove.” 

“To be sure, ma'am! Is there anything Ican do for you this 
morning ?” 

“T have made such a stupid mistake, Mrs. Hodson. I have just 
dropped a letter into the box—a most important letter—and I’m afraid 
there’s no stamp on it. What am I to do?” 

“They can pay at the other end, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Hodson, im- 
perturbably. 

“ Ah, yes—but that’s just what I’m afraid of; theyll make them 
pay, and——It’s a case of charity ———If they shouldn’t have the money, 
poor things! the letter might be refused. Couldn’t you have the kind- 
ness to put a stamp on it for me ?” taking one out of her purse, and 
holding it out to the postmistress as she spoke. 

“Well, ma'am,” said Mrs. Hodson, dubiously, “‘ you see it’s against 
the law ; and it’s as much as my place is worth to let anyone meddle 
with the letters after they’ve been put into the box.” 

“ But I don’t wish to meddle with them, Mrs. Hodson—I wouldn’t 
touch one of them for the world; I only want you to put on the 
stamp for me, should there be none. Surely there can be no harm 
in that ?” 

“ Well, I think I might oblige you so far,” said Mrs. Hodson, who 
kept a stationer’s shop, and did not want to lose the custom of Ash 
Grove ; “but how am I to know which is your letter, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, you can’t mistake it, because it is addressed in initials: 
‘X. Y.Z,’” she added, making a rough guess at what the letters may 
have been. . 
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“Well, I don’t see nothing of that kind here,” said Mrs. Hodson, 
as she peered through her spectacles at one address after another ; 
but Antoinette’s quick eyes soon caught sight of the one she meant, 
even though it was upside down, and across a counter. 

“ That is it!” she exclaimed, as it rested in the woman’s hand. 

“This, ma'am? Oh, no; this is for ‘P. Q.’” 

“ Well, I said ‘P. Q.,’ didn’t 1?” returned Mrs. Lennox, who was 
sure of her sister’s caligraphy. 

“ You said ‘ X. Y. Z.,’” replied Mrs. Hodson, with a look of suspicion. 

“No!” (incredulously)—“ did 1? Whatasilly mistake! Of course it 
is ‘P. Q.’ Just turn the letter round, Mrs. Hodson, so I may be sure 
of it, though it is scarcely probable there would be two ‘ P. Q.’s.’” 

Eugenia’s envelope was immediately reversed, and the address, 
“P. Q., Post-Office, Charing Cross,” stood out boldly, and was photo- 
graphed on the memory of Mrs. Lennox. 

“Thank you—so much——Yes, that is it, to be sure ; and it has a 
stamp on, after all, and I have given you your trouble for nothing. 
Hew very stupid of me!” With an apologetic smile, as she watched 
the postmistress’ look of discontent: “You must let me have some 
paper and envelopes, to make up for the waste of time; yes, two 
packets of envelopes—thank you, that will do nicely—and five quires 
of paper. By-the-by, how is your husband ?—better ? And the children 
and grandchildren ?—all well ? That isright! Iam so much obliged to 
you—good morning !” and, laden with her purchases and her deftly- 
acquired knowledge, Mrs. Lennox joined her unsuspecting sister in 
the highest of spirits, and made herself so agreeable on the way home, 
that Mrs. Archer, whose heart was somewhat lighter now that she 
had safely disposed of her husband's letter without telling a deliberate 
falsehood, could not fail to be infected with her cheerfulness. 

But, before the week was ended, Eugenia had another difficulty to 
overcome—one in which to conquer was to degrade herself, and yet 
in which she did not dare to be defeated ; for the fear of her husband 
and his threats was very much before her. And it happened thus : 

“There are the newspapers !” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, as the ladies 
met on Saturday evening at the summons of the dinner-bell. She 
nodded her head carelessly, as she spoke, towards the table where the 
letters which came by the afternoon post were always placed ; and 
Eugenia, glancing in the same direction, saw, with a shudder, that 
there were three packets, and guessed at their contents; though, as 
the party passed at the same time into the dinner-room, she had no 
opportunity of ascertaining if her surmise were true. 

“T hear my baby crying,” she suddenly exclaimed, towards the 
close of a meal at which she had scarcely eaten anything. “Mamma, 
will you excuse me? I will not be gone a minute!” 

“T hear nothing of it, my dear!” replied the old lady, rather testily. 
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“ Besides, why not let the servant inquire for you? I do not like to 
see you quit the dinner-table.” 

“ One moment, mamma—I would rather ask myself;” and, nervousand 
trembling, Eugenia had left the room before a second answer could be 
given her. 

‘An exemplary mother !” observed Mrs. Lennox, with a sneer. 

“ You are perfectly right, Antoinette,” retorted Mrs. Elliot, quickly. 

“Well, my dears! for my part, I think she makes too much fuss 
about them,” said Mrs. Beale; “and I do like to have my dinner 
quietly —You can bring up the pudding, Mary Ann.” 

Meanwhile, Eugenia had flown to the library, and seized the news- 
papers which lay upon the table: The Illustrated—Punch—The 
Indian Mail. What if this last should contain the whole story of 
their disgrace and shame? She did not stay to consider that, if it did, 
it would go forth to all the world, and reach in time Fairmead. She 
only felt that it might be there, and that her mother and sisters did 
not know of it, and must not know of it, whilst prevention was within 
her reach. Without a thought of what might accrue to her thereafter— 
without a conjecture of the labyrinth in which the action might 
involve her—she seized the folded paper, and thrust it between the 
bars of the grate. There was a glowing fire at the time, and the 
leaves of the Indian Mail curled, scorched, and blazed beneath its 
influence—finally dropping, a blackened mass, amongst the cinders 
underneath. She hardly waited until it was consumed, in her great 
fear lest somebody should see her there; but ran up to the nursery, 
where all was safe enough, and back again to the dining-room, witha 
burning face. and awkward apology for her desertion—an apology 
which Mrs. Beale was hardly in the mood to receive graciously. 

“ Now for the papers,” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, as, the formal des- 
sert concluded, the mother and daughters found their way back to the 
library. She swept them off the table as she spoke, and carried them 
to the vicinity of the fire; but, as she examined them, she looked up 
again. ‘ Where is the Indian Mail? Have I dropped it ?” 

‘“‘T don’t see it anywhere,” replied Marion, searching the carpet 
with her eyes. 

‘Oh, it must be somewhere; it was on the table with the others.” 

“Tt is certainly not there now,” said Mrs. Beale. 

“ How very tiresome! The servants must have taken it.” 

“ Hardly probable, my dear, but we can ring the bell and ask. Are 
you sure it came ?” 

“Quite sure; I had it in my hand.—Eugenia, did you take the 
Indian Mail ?” 

There was a pause; Mrs. Archer did not seem to have heard the 
question. 

‘Have you touched the Indian Mail, Eugenia?” 
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She could not escape a second time; with a desperate effort she 
forced her tongue to speak, and give the answer—‘ No.” 

The servants were summoned and interrogated ; but Eugenia heard 
neither their ejaculations of surprise, nor assurances of ignorance ; but 
sat in one corner bewildered at what she had herself said and done, 
and deaf to every sound, but that of her conscience, repeating her first 
falsehood—* No.” 

“ But what is all this burnt paper in the grate, mamma ?” exclaimed 
Marion, as she stirred the fire. “Surely this must be the missing 
newspaper !—there is such a quantity of it. Do you think Tiny can 
have been down here during dinner, Eugenia, and burnt it for 
fun ?” 

“Perhaps so—oh, very likely—she is so mischievous,” replied the 
mother, feeling doubly guilty for laying the blame on her child, and 
looking a very culprit as she spoke. 

“You are pale, dear Eugenia! You have a headache—had you not 
better go to bed ?” said Marion, later in the evening; and her sister 
was only too thankful to accept the suggestion, and creep away to her 
own room. , 

“Oh! what have I come to?” she moaned, as she threw her- 
self across her bed. “ What would he think of me ?—what shall I do 
next? If my life is to be one of shifting deceit, it is worth less than 
nothing to me: I, who prided myself in the idea that no temptation 
could make me compromise my love of truth. Oh, Henry! I have 
given you to-night more than I ever promised at the altar—more 
than all your unkindness has had the power to wrest from me since. 
You took away my peace of mind long ago, and now for your sake I 
have resigned trust in myself, without even the comfort of knowing 
that Iam right in doing so. God help me!—I am fallen low 
indeed !” 
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Jost Maria, 
THE BANDIT OF RONDA. 


By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


“Hark! ’tis the sound of coaches; 
The hour of attack approaches!” 
Beqgar’s Opera. 
“These are Clan Alpin’s warriors true ; 
And, Saxon, I am Rhoderick Dhu !” 
Scorr. 


Ir is now just over thirty years since three young British officers— 
Lieutenants Munro and Cross, of the 60th Rifles, and Lieutenant 
Blaydes, of the 53rd Infantry, which regiments formed at the time a 
portion of the garrison of Gibraltar—rode into the old Moorish town 
of Ronda, after a shooting excursion amongst the heights and valleys 
of one of the most superb mountain panoramas in the world. 

It was evening, and about the middle of September, just before the 
vintage had begun, when, as well as in spring, the woodcocks are 
abundant in those picturesque regions, and the sportsmen of the 
English garrison, ever since the days of Sir George Rooke, enjoyed 
the privilege of filling their bags without encountering anything like 
jealousy or molestation on the part of the natives. 

Having put up at the chief inn of the place (the Casa de Huespedes), 
which stands in the Plazuela de San Carlos, and taken some refresh- 
ment, including the inevitable Bass’s pale ale, our excursionists 
strolled out, whilst their horses were feeding, to have a look at the 
beauties of the Alameda. The charming senoritas of Ronda, scarcely 
yielding in brilliant looks and natural grace, whilst in the delicate 
tints of their complexion they are superior, to their more celebrated 
lowland sisters of Seville or Cadiz, had already begun their evening 
promenade before repairing to the Casino. Here a very agreeable 
tertullia is held every night of the “rank and fashion” of the town 
and neighbourhood—an assembly at which the old contre-danse of the 
rigodon and the primitive Spanish waltz are indulged in by the young, 
and monte, that famous game of cards throughout Spain and South 
America, by the old; and which constitutes to this day one of the chief 
lions of Ronda. It is liberally opened to visitors of all nations, 
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amongst whom the English and Americans have always been the 
most welcome. 

The hat of one of the English party, which was of Spanish shape 
and manufacture, having fallen into a somewhat dilapidated condition, 
the owner was anxious to replace it, and entered for the purpose, with 
his companions, a hat-shop near the Plaza de Toros, or Bull Ring, 
nearly fronting their hotel. 

“ Buenas dias, Caballeros!” the usual salutation of the country, 
passed between the visitors as they crossed the threshold of the maga- 
zine, and the sombrerero, or hatter, as well as a remarkable-looking 
personage, who was seated carelessly on the edge of the long low counter 
that ran up one side of the shop. The latter was a man of about five- 
and-thirty to forty years of age, of middle height, but of such stalwart 
frame as would make you think anything but meanly of his chances, 
if you saw him about to try conclusions with the most renowned 
athlete that ever entered a wrestling-ring in Brittany or Cornwall. 
His broad chest and brawny limbs were something to look at and admire, 
and his large and really well-shaped head was gracefully set upon his 
shoulders. His countenance, although not of the noble Castilian type, 
displayed sufficiently regular features, the bronze contending with the 
deep red, indicating the warm mixture of the Moorish with the Gothic 
element, which constitutes the light-hearted, merry Andalusian race, 
called sometimes the Irish of the Spanish Peninsula; as in France the 
Auvergnats are similarly styled from similar characteristics. His 
zamarro, or black lambskin jacket of the country, was beautifully dressed, 
and seemed light enough to dance in even in hot weather. His faja, 
or body-scarf, of a mixed silken-and-woollen texture, was tied round his 
waist coquettishly, with the dark handle of his navaja—that famous 
Spanish knife—peeping above the blue folds on the left. His vari- 
coloured vest of quilted silk and his dark velvet smalls fitted him to 
perfection. A flaming Barcelona tie encircled his neck, which, though 
powerful, was not too short. Dark blue were his home-made merino 
hose, clocked at the ankles, and gartered with dark red ribbon below 
the knee ; and his zapatos, or light-laced pumps, almost light enough 
to dance in, were put on more for walking than riding purposes. The 
absence of the leather leggings in which an Andalusian always rides 
enabled his formidably-developed calves to challenge the attention of 
both sexes, exciting alike the wonder of the one and the affection of 
the other, like the admirable Paddy Carey’s in the old Irish song: 


“ Those legs that made the chairmen stare, 
And Pat beloved by all the ladies !” 


During the first moments of their entrée, as the picturesque indivi- 
dual scrutinised the trio of young officers with those large brilliant 
dark eyes of his, a smile of half welcome, half interest, p!ayed round 
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his full florid lips, from which hung the half-expiring end of a 
cigaretto, hanging as none but a Spaniard can hang it. So decidedly 
interesting, so invitingly sympathetic did he look, that the most deter- 
mined English morgue must have felt drawn irresistibly towards him. 

All present, including the hatter, who loved fine scenery much, and 
a good quail or woodcock better, conversed freely about the sport 
which had been just enjoyed, and of the ever-varying beauty and 
grandeur of the surrounding mountains. It was deep down in one of 
their most sheltered and romantic recesses, at the distance of not 
more than about three to four leagues from Ronda, the chief entrance 
of the valley opening on a fine view of the Mediterranean, that the 
home of the chief speaker, the interesting occupant of the counter, 
was embosomed. There he cultivated the vine and the olive, with 
patches of Indian corn and oats, besides the peas and beans of the 
family puchero. There his flocks in nomad fashion grazed upon a 
thousand hills, and his porkers, fed upon the acorns of the dwarf oak, 
produced the delicious hams which he cured in the valdepenas wine 
and the smoke of the wood-fire, and challenged all Europe to surpass 
them in richness and sweetness of flavour. There were the rivulets 
and feeders of the Guadalvin or ‘‘ Deep Stream,”* where the finest trout 
abounded ; and there, in the deep dells and valleys, were the bosky 
coverts and marshy haunts of the wildfowl. Most eloquent was he 
in his description of his highland home; he knew every peak and pass, 
every lake and streamlet, every cave and rock, of those glorious moun- 
tain ranges. 

The hat selector, not being fortunate enough to suit himself amongst 
those which the master of the shop had produced from his shelves, 
tried on one which lay on the counter, as if by accident. This, to his 
delight, suited him admirably, and he demanded its price. 

“ Dios mio! Tow very unfortunate!” exclaimed the hatter. “It 
has only just been selected, before your worship entered, by the senor 
from the mountains.” 

“Tt matters not a cuarto, not even a maravedi,” said his com- 
patriot, who declared upon the spot that the desired object was per- 
fectly at the disposition of his young friend; and he wished, with 
great unction, that he might live to wear it a thousand years. 

“Viva usted mil annos!” is the benevolent extent of longevity 
uttered in your regard by the politest people in the universe. 

“The payment is not worth thinking of. His worship will do as 
he thinks proper,” replied the generous individual; and the trans- 
action was closed to the satis‘action of all parties, especially of the 
hatter, who was not likely to lose the chance of making the English- 
man pay double, when he had the opportunity. 


* Called the Guadiaro when it reaches the lower region. 
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The excursionists then took their departure, having each of them 
pressed another cigar on their unknown friend, who had given them 
such a joli quart d’hewre, and expressed their regret that their 
respective homeward routes lay in different directions. 

The regret was cordially reciprocated, and the wish on both sides 
expressed, that they might all meet again before long in the mountains 
of Ronda. 

After cantering merrily through the moonlight they arrived about 
midnight at Gaucin, not quite half way between Ronda and Gibraltar. 
Here they put up for the night, and early next morning, after a hearty 
breakfast, to which their game-bags mainly contributed, they mounted 
the heights above the town, where they enjoyed from the ruins of the 
old Moorish castle the glorious sea prospect, with Gibraltar rising 
between them and the horizon, as Ford has it, “like a molar tooth, 
with Africa looming beyond.” 

Onward they cantered in the soft morning air of September, on the 
road to San Roque. 

Leaving Gaucin, according to the famous handbook,* the traveller 
comes to “a tremendous descent by a sort of earthquake-dislocated 
staircase, which scales the barrier to this frontier of Granada.” And 
he adds, that “the road seems made by the Evil One in a hanging 
garden of Eden.” 

Dismounting and leading their horses over the craggy difficulties of 
this formidable portion of the sierra, and just as they had entered,—it 
might be three or four hundred yards on, the beautiful orange grove 
on the banks of the Guadiaro, the murmuring waters of which and 
the smiling woodland scenery seemed to welcome them after the perils 
of the descent,—they heard the sounds of horses’ hoofs approaching 
them. 

Tn an instant or two a horseman emerged in a sort of half canter, 
half swinging trot from a sunny glade, which opened on to the side 
of the bridle-path they pursued, skirting the river, and saluted them 
with the usual “ Buenas dias, Caballeros !” and an additional remark 
on the favourable state of the weather. He was mounted on a strong 
brown Andalusian horse of about fifteen and a-half hands high, 
with mane and tail bound with blue ribbons, looking as fresh as 
when he had set out on his journey, which probably had not been a 
long one. 

The rider was, with the single exception of his leather leggings, 
dressed similarly to the entertaining personage of the hatter’s shop 
in Ronda,—the same zamarro, the same waistcoat, the same bandana ; 
a moment’s glance satisfied the somewhat surprised party, who reined 
up their horses to satisfy themselves of the fact, that it was their new 


* Ford’s ‘Handbook of Spain.’ 
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acquaintance who had now turned up again, although he had led 
them to believe that his route lay in quite another direction. In a 
few frank words of explanation he at once proceeded to assure them of 
his having been suddenly obliged to go to San Roque for a doctor, 
for the senora. The good lady, he regretted to say, was in a most 
interesting condition, and so far advanced in it, as to cause him 
the utmost anxiety. Therefore, go he must, however suddenly and 
unexpectedly. 

This account of his most unlooked for reappearance, given in such 
seeming good faith and so naturally, having reassured his hearers, 
he was afforded once more the opportunity of testing the excellence 
of their regalias, in return for which he treated them to an abundance 
of entertaining anecdotes concerning the country and its inhabitants. 
They were particularly charmed with his racy account of José Maria, 
the notorious robber chief of the South, whom he knew personally, 
and whose hospitality he often enjoyed for three or four days at a 
time, in one of the most picturesque recesses of the Ronda mountains. 

“Similar, perhaps, to your own highland home, as you described it 
to us yesterday evening,” observed oie of the English party. 

“By no means ualike it,” responded the Andalusian; in fact the 
two homesteads, with their scenery and surroundings, were remarkably 
similar. He was accustomed at seasonable periods to fish and fowl 
with Jose, and to bring him, when he visited him, English tea from 
Seville, and the best French eaw de vie from Cadiz. The chief could 
spin a famous yarn about one or other of his highly romantic adven- 
tures, as they smoked their cigarettes and sat over their Valdepenas, 
that celebrated red wine of Don Quixote’s province, or the amber- 
coloured Estepona, which they passed to each other in the Lota, or 
leather bottle of the country. Sometimes, he said, that most renowned 
of bandit leaders would go twenty or thirty, even forty leagues from 
his mountain retreat for a good thing in his peculiar line of business. 
On such occasions his’ band of a dozen to a score of the best mounted 
and armed men in all Spain would take different routes, and meet 
him faithfully at the appointed rendezvous. 

In answer to a question as to what sort of a looking person the 
celebrated bandit was, he said, that he was a brave handsome fellow 
(muy guapo y hermoso chico), at least, his wife thought him so. 

“A fine woman herself, not improbably,” said one of the officers ; 
“and who was the senora ?” asked another. 

“The finest woman in Spain for her years, and on a remarkably 
grand scale at present,” answered the majo, or gallant, with a touch 
of enthusiasm which was quite charming. When about eighteen she 
was universally acknowledged to be the handsomest of all our se noritas.” 

“J, myself,” said the raconteur, “ danced at her bridal—-aye, danced 
with the bride herself!” 
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He then proceeded in his rattling and voluble way to narrate the 
greatest coup in his enterprising line which Jose ever made, and the 
fame of which rang for a long time through all Spain, and the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Portugal. 

This important affair came off in the formidable Pass of Despena- 
peros, when the bandit chief, with a band of about forty picked men 
from different quarters, surprised Don Carlos and his train of royal 
carriages, fourgons, and waggons, escorted by a dozen dragoons, on 
their route to Portugal. 

How happy the travellers would be to hear all about it ! 

“Tt was a royal raid with a vengeance; and I'll tell you how it all 
occurred,” said the majo.* 

“King Ferdinand, of blessed memory, who had to the last moments 
of his existence an excellent eye for a fine woman and a good horse, 
had been prevailed upon by his most gifted and agreeable wife, with 
the aid of his disinterested Minister of Justice, to repeal the Salic law 
in favour of the Ninetta,} Isabella. 

“Scarcely had the new order of things been proclaimed at home and 
abroad, when the King’s next brother, feeling his nose put out of joint, 
began to do his best for himself and his family against it. 

“And the King found Don Carlos out; and ordered him to leave 
Spain with his family within a week, and take up his residence at 
Lisbon. J'rom an able and faithful minister, brought up through all 
the regular stages of his diplomatic service, Jost Maria received the 
earliest and most authentic information of His Royal Highness’ arrange- 
ments, and made his own accordingly. Without the aid of electric 
wires or carrier pigeons between Madrid and Ronda, all was ready, 
in and about the famous and formidable defile of Despenaperos. 

“On this occasion Don Carlos’ party found themselves, after they 
had entered the mountain pass, so completely surrounded, their front 
and rear barricaded against all possible advance or retreat, and the 
heights on either side so thoroughly guarded by escopeteros, with 
their carbines pointed to blow them into ‘the kingdom come, if they 
offered the slightest resistance, that they had nothing for it but to 
submit to the force majeure. They, consequently, with the best grace 
possible under the circumstances, accepted the situation. 

“The first order, which came in a voice of thunder from a speaking- 
trumpet from the highest rock at the head of the defile, was for the 
dragoons to dismount and pile their arms ; the second, that every one 
should descend from their carriages, fourgons, and waggons, with the 
exception of the Prince, the royal ladies, and the chaplain ; the third, 


* A country gallant, embodying the epithets of brave, handsome, and 
courteous to the beaw sexe ; above all, he must be a good dancer. 

+ The Child, the endearing appellation applied to Isabella the Second in 
her girlish days by the Spanish people. 
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that all who had descended should throw themselves, faces downwards, 
on the hard mountain road till further orders. These stern behests 
having been complied with, Jose and his companions made the best 
use of their time, and paid themselves very well for their trouble. 
Such heaps of watches, rings, bracelets, and brooches! Such rich 
brocaded suits and dresses! Such gold and silver plate, and vessels 
with the royal arms of Spain and the Indies! But the best and 
richest of all the plunder was the cash-box, or rather the chest con- 
taining the rouleaux of golden onzas, each worth three pounds of good 
English money. Four thousand of these precious pieces were told 
down and jingled on the biggest flag in that veritable valley of gold 
and diamonds. 

“Oh, Santissima Maria! Patroness of the poor, and protectress of 
the wayfarer! Holy mother of saints and angels! who would not, 
after such a grasp of good-luck as that, be Jost Maria the great bandit 
chief? And did he not lay rich offerings on your shrines in Ronda, 
and give liberal alms to the poor and distressed for your sake ?” 

The portion of the plunder (he continued) which must be realised was 
purchased and paid for by certain Jews of Gibraltar, who had been 
awaiting the fortune of the day at a safe but convenient distance from 
the scene of action. Jost Maria, who was a great administrator, and 
looked providently to the minutest details of his expeditions, had 
made all his arrangements for the exploitation as well as for the 
acquisition of his booty. The melting-pots of Israel made short 
work of the gold and silver plate and vessels, without any consideration 
for the royal arms of Spain and the Indies; and the host of rich suits 
and dresses were manipulated to all sorts of fancy purposes, for the 
next carnival season, by the costumiers of Madrid, Rome, and Paris. 
Jose Maria divided two-thirds of the proceeds of his coup de main 
amongst his own immediate Andalusian followers, and an equal number 
of professionals of the sierra. The remaining third, according to the 
old Spanish convention in such matters, he assumed to himself. His 
followers dispersed to their homes in all directions. Don Carlos, 
with his retinue and disarmed escort, were detained for some hours in 
the defile—but no longer than it was necessary to enable Jose Maria 
to dispose of his booty to the Hebrew chapmen hard by, and to get 
clean off with his followers. His Royal Highness arrived, with his 
destitute and crestfallen train, at an advanced hour of the night, at the 
next town on the road to Portugal, where he was obliged to remain 
a couple of days awaiting supplies from Madrid and Lisbon. 

The agreeable raconteur concluded his extraordinary tale as the 
party approached the second bridge which crosses tle Guadiaro. 
They had already crossed the first in one of the sinuosities of the 
stream a few miles higher up. 

“By the way,” said he, with a certain seriousness of tone and 
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manner which he had not assumed at any previous moment, “it just 
occurs to me to demand of you, senores, what money you have got 
about you. I find that I have forgotten to put my purse in my 
pocket in setting out this morning on my ride to San Roque; and as 
I have to make a few purchases for the senora, besides fetching the 
doctor to her, I shall never hear the end of it—Dios mio!—if I 
return without executing her commands in all respects.” 

The English party were dumb for a moment, and looked at the 
speaker with a stare of evident surprise. One of them told him as 
much ; and another, without any mistake as to his meaning, declared 
that he and his companions had been, up to that moment, under the 
impression that they were travelling with an honest man. 

“Senores,” said the person addressed, “I neither know nor care as 
to what you mean by the vulgar expression of an honest man, but I 
beg you to be assured that you have been travelling with a gentle- 
man.” 

“A gentleman of the road, very probably.” 

“Tf it must be so, I reclaim my courtesy,” said the confessed 
bandit, chucking off with a rapid fillip of his right hand the hat of 
the previous speaker, who happened to be the purchaser of the article 
at Ronda. 

Catching the hat cleverly in its descent, and giving his horse a 
touch of his heel, he charged the bridge with a great clatter ; and, as 
he dashed along, he waved his prize aloft and shouted vociferously. 

The indignant trio charged after him. Too late, however; for he 
had cleared the bridge; and just as they had got halfway over, a shot 
came whistling above their heads from the opposite heights, followed 
by a chorus of the wildest shouts imaginable on eyery side of them. 

As if they had sprung up from the ground, or the waters of the 
Guadiaro, three armed horsemen appeared at each end of the bridge, 
whilst twice the number of sharpshooters were perched within pistol- 
shot amongst the opposite cliffs, so as to command the situation 
completely. 

Horse and foot presented their firelocks en couche, looking quite 
ready to open the ball at a signal from their leader. 

The completely surprised and entrapped trio had nothing for it 
but to dismount at once to the old bandit ery of “ Abajo !”* which 
assailed them on all sides. 

The chief returned in a minute or two, and, with a half-malign 
smile playing about his lips, whilst he lit a fresh cigar—one of those 
which had been pressed on him shortly after he joined the party in 
the orange grove earlier in the day—said very blandly: “Senores 
Ingleses! these gentlemen form a small portion of Jose Maria’s 


* Down with you. 
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valiant band; and that renowned personage, about whom we have 
been conversing so recently, has now the honour of appearing before 
you!” 

Three of the confraternity then proceeded to search the captives, 
and handed over the proceeds to the chief bandit. Counting over 
the few gold pieces, and poising in both palms the three watches 
which he had just received, he declared, in tones of evident disap- 
pointment, that it was with great surprise he found English gentle- 
men travelling in Jose Maria’s country so very poorly provided with 
that without which gentlemen of his profession could not at all sup- 
port life agreeably, nor afford their protection to those strangers who 
claimed honourable treatment within their precincts. He was under 
the painful necessity, therefore, of telling them that he must have 
fifty times, at least, a higher ransom before he could think of allowing 
them to return to the great British fortress. They might choose one 
of their own number to convey their wishes on the subject of his 
demand to their friends of the garrison, who would have no difficulty, 
he was sure, in raising, amongst such a numerous and wealthy body 
of gentlemen, the trifling sum of one thousand pounds sterling! And 
he declared, in sterner tones than any he had previously adopted, that 
if the money were not forthcoming the next day before the expiration 
of one hour after sunset, and delivered to him on the bridge where 
they then stood, the two hostages he retained should pay the forfeit 
of their lives. A similar fate should attend them if any military 
force from the garrison or any of the civic guards of the country were 
sent after them. 

Some discussion took place about the amount of the ransom, which 
the prisoners suggested was much too high a sum, as, whatever should 
be raised, they would have to pay it back again; and all three 
solemnly declared that they had little or nothing to depend on but 
their regimental pay. Jose Maria, in consequence, reduced his ori- 
ginal demand to six hundred pounds. 

The prisoners then drew lots, and the draw being in favour of 
Lieutenant Cross, he mounted the best horse of the party, and started 
at once for Gibraltar. 

As the retiring horseman was seen turning round a bend of the 
seerra a few hundred yards down the road, the robber chief ordered his 
prisoners to fall in with his band, which he formed in column two-deep, 
horsemen front and rear, and foot, with the prisoners in the centre. 
In this fashion he marched his party back again, across the bridge, 
and up the bank of the Guadiaro, which he had previously descended. 
This route followed for about a league, brought the party to a bridle- 
path leading to chestnut and cork covered heights on the left. Enter- 
ing here, they followed, Indian file, the winding path through the 
brushwood till they crossed the séerva, and arrived in front of a long- 
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roofed, rudely-constructed farmhouse, situated in the bend of a beauti- 
ful rivulet, at the bottom of the descent on the other side. 

Here an apparently hearty welcome was offered them by the farmer 
and his wile—a robust elderly couple, with formidably-developed 
muscles, half-blackened skins, and grizzly locks—who, with their lithe- 
limbed, dark-eyed daughter, an excellent specimen of the brunettes of 
the country, went round the entire party, bottle in hand, the senorita, 
with characteristic native courtesy, taking the prisoners first. 

Poor fellows! awfully sickened and done up as they were by the 
depressing reflections of that mountain march, and surrounded by that 
half-savage and lawless band, it is no wonder if they fancied that bota 
of valdepenas, offered to them by a ministering angel, the sweetest 
draught they had ever before tasted. And it may be doubted if its 
sweetness has ever since been rivalled. 

Here it was observed by the prisoners, who were on the lookout 
for the fate of their horses, that the pair of young men to whom the 
captured animals had been given in charge by Jose Maria at the com- 
mencement of the march, were the first arrivals at the farmhouse, and 
that, on vaulting from their saddles (which they did with all the 
agility and grace of the most accomplished riders at Franconi’s or 
Astley’s), they saluted in turn the cheeks of the elder couple and the 
young lady. One of these young men assumed the chief command of 
the internal arrangements from the first moment of his arrival, and 
fulfilled the duties of major domo and premier garcon together 
throughout the evening. The other young man assisted the farmer 
—who, from the filial salute just alluded to, it must be presumed, was 
his father—in looking after the horses. The mother and daughter 
presided over the great wood-fire which blazed in hospitable glory in 
the kitchen, or main apartment of the building. Here a couple of 
little female imps, half draped and guiltless of soap, hopped and cackled 
about the gigantic caidron which was suspended by a powerful iron 
chain over the blazing hearth, and contained the traditional olla 
podrida. 

The banquet on this occasion had evidently been prepared on an 
unusually extensive scale, for the long board in the cooking apartment 
was made up of everything in the shape of a table in the house; the 
whole being spread over with botas, pipkins, platters in wood and 
pewter, and rustic vessels of every kind, and flanked with forms and 
stools of unequal length, height, and formation. The great olla was 
hissing and reeking with a sublime savour. The female acolytes, or 
sacrificial imps aforesaid, were waiting, dish in hand, on either side; 
and mother and daughter, with ladles poised aloft, were, in a state of 
the greatest excitement, awaiting the mot d’ordre to help and begin. 

When, at length, the welcome announcement was made with three 
claps of the hand by the major domo, and whilst the work of serving 
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up was proceeding rapidly, the farmer insisted on José Maria taking 
the place of honour at the head of the board, with his prisoners on 
either side of him. The old man himself took the bottom, and opened 
the proceedings with a short grace, there being no Friar Tuck present, 
into which he threw all the fervour and unction of Robin Hood's 
renowned chaplain. 

If the success of a great gastronomic féte is to be measured by the 
consumption of the viands, the absorption of the liquids, and the 
enjoyment of the guests, the robbers’ feast on this occasion, however 
the disciples of Brillat-Savarin may be inclined to sneer at it, was one 
of the most successful affairs of the kind on record. Dish after dish 
in serried ranks along the board were heaped to overflowing with the 
smoking savoury mess, out of which everybody was at liberty to suit 
his taste, and pick out his favourite morceawe—with the one sauce, 
however, served up with each, and the one aroma permeating the 
whole. Dishes of sliced water-melons and olives were in every direc- 
tion, with corbeilles of not ungracefully piled-up oranges, pomegra- 
nates, and the most delicious apples and pears in all Spain. These 
were interspersed with the wild rock-moss, and decked with garlands 
of the oleander and chestnut leaves, which gave a gay appearance to 
the whole, and took away from the grossness of the pieces de resist- 
ance. The quantity of white and red wines handed round about, 
wholesale and retail, in borracha* and bota, if gathered together and 
mulled with spices, would have given a Turkish bath to the Egyptian 
Pacha or Bacchus himself, or sufficed to float both the Oxford and 
Cambridge race-boats, if they were let out of the pigskins after the 
trenchant manner in which the big-bellied monsters of the innkeeper’s 
wine-store were delivered by Don Quixote. 

The conversation, in which the prisoners, forgetting, with youthful 
gaiety of heart, for the moment, the gravity of their position, joined 
most heartily, was of the most friendly and jovial kind; and the games 
of running, leaping, pitching the bar, and pushing the stone, which 
took place after dinner on the green before the principal entrance, 
and under the shade of a long line of gigantic chestnuts, were con- 
ducted with strict impartiality by the master of the revels, the bandit 
chief himself, and joined in by all with the utmost good-humour. 

In most of the games our countrymen took respectable places ; 
whilst in running and leaping they distanced all competitors, exciting 
by their easily-won success the admiration of the handsome daughter 
of the house, who danced more than one dance with each of them, 
delighted to find that they had not been to Spain without learning 
the cachucha. It need scarcely be recorded that the best dancer of 
the evening was the chief himself. 


* The larger pigskin receptacle of the wine, the bofa being the smaller. 
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The dances of the bandits on the green were joined in by several of 
the peasant-girls and farmers’ daughters from the surrounding heights 
and valleys, as well as by the farmer and his wife, and the kitchen 
lassies, who turned out marvellously smart for the occasion. 

Tn one of the pauses between dance and game, Jose Maria, one of 
the best native performers of the guitar, and one of the best singers of 
the songs of his country, accompanied himself to the following chanson 
@ botre, which he gave out with his fine manly voice to the great 
delight of the company : 


THE BOTA. 


A song for the Bota! We'll sing in merry strain, 
Long may the Leather Bottle bless the sunny land of Spain! 
Great Hercules, he drained it with a real three times three, 
When he choked the triple Geryon, and stripped th’ Hesperian tree. 
Bold Hannibal and Wellington, Black Edward and the Cid, 
They drained it at the Pyrenees, Saguntum, and Madrid. 
But those who drained it heartiest and deepest far away, man, 
Were the jolly sinful Saracens who marched with Abderrhaman.* 
Oh, the Bota! the Bota! Let us sing in merry strain, 
Long may the Leather Bottle bless the sunny land of Spain! 


Saint Jago, he’s the Patron Saint of Leon and Castile ; 

He led our ancient chivalry that made the Moslem reel : 

With the bottle at his saddle-bow he taught a lesson fine, 

To leather well your enemy, first leather well your wine. 

He blessed the Spanish olive tree; he blessed the Spanish corn ; 

He blessed the black-eyed Spanish girls, the sweetest ever born. 

But the richest blessing gurgled up along his saintly throttle, 

When he blessed the good old Spanish wine in a good old Leather Bottle. 
Oh, the Bota! the Bota! Let us sing in merry strain: 
Long may the Leather Bottle bless the sunny land of Spain! 


The pitcher and the glass will break, the silver wears away, 
But the leather, boys, will last you till Conflagration Day ! 
Great kings may give us cups of gold, whene’er as guests they gain us; 
The old Borracha, I prefer, filled up with valdepénas. 
I’m happy in the pigskin on a Spanish courser’s back ; 
My wine it likes the pigskin; and I like the pigskin’s smack. 
Then fill for me, Senora! Fill up, and you shall see 
How deeply and how heartily I'll drink to Spain and thee! 
Oh, the Bota! the Bota! We'll sing in merry strain, 
Long may the Leather Bottle bless the sunny land of Spain! 


The various outdoor amusements having been kept up till near 
midnight, Jose Maria accepted one more handful of cigars from his 
prisoners, and pledged them in a final measure of mulled estepona, 


* Commander of the Saracen invading army against Charles Martel, at 
Tours, on which famous battle-field he was slain, and his army defeated. 
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wishing them a good night’s rest, and a happy release from their 
captivity on the morrow. The young man, who had acted the part of 
house-steward throughout, then conducted them to a small den, where 
two rude beds were spread for them of straw, wood-shavings, and sheep- 
skins. Before closing their eyes, and whilst talking across the narrow 
space between their rude couches on the occurrences of the day, an 
untoward incident occurred, which caused them no small amount of 
surprise and horror. This was the appearance of the same individual 
at their bedsides, who not only ordered them in a very gruff tone to 
desist from talking, and keeping the rest of the company awake, but 
drew the back of his knife across their throats successively. 

“That’s what you shall have to-morrow night,” said he, grinding 
his teeth ferociously, “if your comrade does not return with the 
ransom.” 

Such was the comfortable night-potion the poor fellows received ; 
but it did not, so completely knocked up were they, prevent their 
having a hearty night’s rest. They had each a sweet dream of friends 
and home, of fond familiar voices, and fair English faces ; 


“ And twice ere the morning they dreamed it again.” 


At an advanced hour next morning, Jose Maria entered the sleep- 
ing apartment, and aroused them from their slumbers. 

After breakfast the party turned out, and, marshalled as before, pro- 
ceeded on the route which led back to the bridge, where they arrived 
after an easy march of a couple of hours. 

Lieutenant Cross was just then, most fortunately, on his way back 
with the ransom from Gibraltar, accompanied by Lieutenant David 
Fitzgerald, and not.many miles off from the rendezvous. 

After having put about a couple of leagues between him and his 
companions and their captors on the previous day, he abandoned the 
San Roque road, and kept that town to the right. He thus saved 
some seven or eight miles at least on his homeward route by taking to 
the sands. That he rode his best, can be well imagined ; and, owing to 
the pluck and endurance of his English cover hack, he reached the 
fortress of the Rock before the evening gun was fired or the draw- 
bridge drawn up. 

Great was the sensation throughout the garrison as the news ran 
like wildfire from regiment to regiment. Everybody, in the first 
moments of indignation, felt that the outrage which had been com- 
mitted on the English flag and nation by a handful of robber ruffians, 
almost within cannon-shot of the proudest and strongest of England’s 
fortresses, must be treated after the most summary manner. Parties 
were proposed in all directions to sally forth at once and scour the 
country ; and one band in particular, of sixty cavaliers, picked from 
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the officers of the various regiments, turned out in the moonlight, 
under the command of Major Grey, of the Sixtieth. The Major, with 
some dozen of his volunteers, waited on Sir George Houston, the 
governor, to ask his permission to rescue their comrades from what all 
considered a most ignoble captivity. 

Sir George, on the contrary, who was a veteran officer of great dis- 
cretion, thought it more advisable to proceed coolly and cautiously in 
the matter. He ordered, therefore. in the first place, that the gates of 
the fortress, then closed for the night, should not be reopened till noon 
next day; and that Lieutenant Cross, in the second place, should retire 
to his quarters for refreshment and rest. He then called a council of 
the superior officers of the garrison, at which it was decided, unani- 
mously, that the ransom should be first paid, and the prisoners 
rescued ; and that the necessary appeal should be made for redress of 
the outrage with restitution of the money afterwards. Finally, it was 
settled, that the six hundred pounds demanded by the brigand chief 
should be advanced from the military chest to Lieutenant Cross; and 
that he should start with it next morning on horseback for the 
robbers’ rendezvous, accompanied by Lieutenant David Fitzgerald, of 
his own regiment, in case of any accident occurring to Cross or his 
horse. Both officers were to go unarmed, in order not to cause the 
alarm or suspicion of Jose Maria’s videttes. 

This arrangement was carried out faithfully next day. The con- 
tracting parties met, many hours before sunset, at the appointed place. 
The money, which Lieutenant Cross had carried in a shot-belt round 
his waist, was told out in gold to the bandit chief himself, who sounded 
every piece of it on the great flat stone where he sat at the foot of the 
memorable bridge over the Guadiaro. 

It was rather touching to see the air of self-gatisfaction with which, 
after consigning the gold pieces to their original receptacle, and suc- 
cessfully claiming it also as a spoil of war, he invested himself with the 
English shot-bag. “Ah! with what gusto,” said he, “shall I not 
take down the woodeocks and quails of the future with the contents of 
this precious memorial!” And then, with the air of a generous con- 
queror, he told his prisoners they were free. Their horses also, he 
added, were quite at their disposition, without any sacrifice on his part, 
as their unnaturally cropped tails would be deemed a cause of ridicule 
to the men, and objects of horror to the women of Andalusia. 

A pigskin of first-rate native wine was then banded round at every 
saddlebow by a nutbrown maid from the Venta del Guadiaro,* a 
lonely hostelry of the Scottish clachan or Irish shebeen character, where, 
to this day (according to Mr. Ford), “ whatever provender you bring 


* The venterillo, most probably, at which Mr. Bonnell and his nephew 
were captured by the Spanish brigands the other day. 
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with you can be washed down with the amber-coloured wine of Este- 
pona, whose flavour is pleasant.” 

Finally, when the duch-an-durris, or stirrup-cup ceremony, was 
over, Jose Maria bade the four officers a courteous adieu, and with a 
wave of his hand, and a touch of his heel to the brown Andalusian, 
he galloped away southward with his band and his beoty. 

The Governor of Gibraltar, however quietly he might have appeared 
to put up with the insult to the garrison, almost within reach of his 
guns, was not the man to remain satisfied with having simply secured 
the lives of his officers, and purchased their liberation with English 
public money. Aided by the able head of our legation at Madrid, he 
recovered from the Spanish Government the amount of the ransom 
extorted, and a promise that the perpetrators of the outrage should be 
brought to justice. This promise was never fulfilled, from inability to 
run down a person of such popularity and power in his native fast- 
nesses, and from indisposition to give offence to the Spanish Court, 
where Jost Maria enjoyed the patronage, some said, of more than one 
of the royal family. He made a promise, however, through one or 
other of his august patrons, that he never again would rob or other- 
wise molest an Englishman, military or civilian; and he honourably 
kept his word. Indeed, when the unsuccessful hunt after him had 
been given up, and he was permitted to pursue a peaceful life in his 
mountain retreat, he professed the utmost friendship for Englishmen, 
who visited his neighbourhood from time to time in quest of the quail 
and woodcock, or to enjoy the trout-fishing of the Guadiaro. 

Of the parties to the adventure with the famous Spanish bandit, 
Lieutenant Munro survived to be appointed in after-years Consul- 
General of Monte Video, which distinguished position in the public 
service he still occupies. Lieutenant Cross, after having succeeded to 
his company, retired from the army to enjoy his. family property in 
Wales. Lieutenant Blaydes, a famous yachtsman and the best ama- 
teur yachtbuilder of his day, has not been heard of in London for 
some years, and his existence is uncertain. Captain Fitzgerald was a 
brother of the present Knight of Kerry, and died not long since a 
stipendiary magistrate in Ireland. Major Grey, who offered to lead 
on to the rescue, was for many years private secretary to her present 
Majesty, and died a major-general in her service. 

The late adventures of our countrymen with the brigands in Greece 
and Spain, justifying so sadly in the one case and so triumphantly in 
the other, Sir George Houston’s prudent conduct, will forcibly recur to 
the reader of the foregoing sketch of the once famous Jos? Maria and 
his band, by one who was “Our Own Correspondent” at the time 
from Madrid to a London morning newspaper (The Constitutional), now 
no more; and who exercised his then boyish pen in the same columns 
with Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, and Thackeray. 
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Charles Dickens. 


Once when a bad man died, a savage wit, being apprised of the event, 
observed that the average value of mankind was sensibly raised. Who 
does not feel that, by the death of Charles Dickens, the average value 
of ourselves, as Englishmen of the nineteenth century, is incalculably 
lowered? Our really great men we love, not only because they are 
great, but because we, in a sense, share their greatness. We are 
dwarf trees, but still trees, of the vast dense forest whence the soaring 
branches of its giant monarchs emerge to scale the sky and strike the 
stars. It is not given to us, as to them, to explore and catch the 
dews of the distant empyrean; but we have our roots in the same 
soil, and up to a certain modest height we grow side by side with and 
touch them. We cannot boast to be of them, but still they are of us. 
The same winds, the same rains, the same streams, have nourished 
and invigorated all alike ; but some unattainable secret has given sur- 
passing power tocertain bold trunks here and there. We too, perhaps, 
would fain have had like lofty fortunes; but, such not falling to our 
lot, we are consoled to think that they have in our time fallen to that 
of others. We take a family pride in their genius, their success, their 
renown. For what other generations have bequeathed us of great 
and good, we are thankful; but over what there is of great and good 
in our own day we exult, as over a personal possession. We can 
exult no more over the possession of Charles Dickens. He is dead, 
and forthwith we dwindle. We live a lesser life, and if we measure 
our importance in just balances, we find it sadly diminished. Dickens 
has joined the Immortals, and their glorious company is grandly 
strengthened by his presence. But in the ranks of us poor mortals 
there is a horrible gap, and who, or how many whos, shall fill it ? 
Call no man happy till he dies. We can call Charles Dickens 
happy now. He has not died, as those die whom the gods love— 
young; neither has he died, as those whom men too often forget die 
—old. He has gone down, we may say, almost at full noon; and the 
blazing trail of that premature but unclouded setting fills all our 
eyes. Men will talk of him in after-days—nay, we may talk of him 
now—as the Happy Author. Of continual, or even of occasional, war- 
fare upon earth, which has been declared to be the bitter birthright 
of literary genius, he knew absolutely nothing. He was absolved, 
by some strange dispensation, from all and any of the calamities sup- 
posed to be inherent in authorship. Cesar did not come and conquer 
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more rapidly; but no jealous dagger ever begrudged him his more 
than imperial success. During the thirty-three years that he wrote, 
and never ceased to write, for the delight of his contemporaries, he 
beheld scores of competitors start for the goal which is so distant, that 
he who starts first but too often exhausts himself and is passed by 
him who tarries ; but he never once saw himself distanced. 

With a Thackeray, a Lytton, an Eliot, on the course, we cannot say 
that Dickens was first and the rest nowhere ; but though, ever and 
anon, men might momentarily think that these would overtake and 
even outstrip him, they never did so. They made great spurts, and 
slackened; but he, though he sometimes amazed us by accelerating 
the pace, rarely diminished it, and never halted. If the meditation of 
novels may, in one sense, be said to be the meditation of trifles, of 
Dickens it may be affirmed that he was totus in ilis. His whole 
heart, indeed his whole nature, was in them. And he is the only 
English novelist of real genius of whom this can truly be said. Should 
any one be disposed to consider Richardson a man of sterling genius— 
a point, we imagine, that most accurate judges would dispute—he was, 
besides being the author of his three well-known novels, the writer of 
several other works, not of fiction, and moreover an exceedingly busy 
printer. Fielding, after composing a long series of forgotten comedies, 
took to novel-writing. Scott wrote poems no less than novels, and 
in the long run will doubtless be remembered more by the former 
than by the latter. It may be questioned if Lord Lytton would 
have been a novelist if he could have persuaded the English people 
that he was a poet; and his dramas and speeches attest the pliant 
versatility of his disposition. It is well known that George Eliot, 
however much mistaken in the estimate of her own work, aspires 
to be remembered as the authoress of ‘The Spanish Gipsy’ rather 
than of ‘Silds Marner,’ or of ‘The Mill on the Floss.’ It was only 
after attempting to be, in turns, a journalist and an artist that 
Thackeray discovered his capacity to shine in the higher walks of 
fiction ; and even his great and well-deserved success did not restrain 
him from the (happily bootless) attempt to blend a parliamentary 
life with one of letters. But Dickens was visited by no such hesitating 
infirmity, and the allegiance he paid to fiction was whole and un- 
divided. We do not forget his ‘ Life of Grimaldi, or yet the two 
works which were the result of his travels in Italy and America; but 
these were not written with any view to the author’s striking out a 
new line, or to his abandoning the ancient ways. They may be said to 
have been composed in the intervals of what was the real business of 
his life, novel-writing, and so they never interrupted it. It was pro- 
bably under the belief that he could with greater advantage urge his 
social and philanthropic views upon his countrymen, that he for a 
moment undertook the honourable office of editor of the Daily News ; 
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but he was quick to discover how incompatible such a task was with 
the proper indulgence of his genius, which was soon exclusively occu- 
pied in its native element, and gave assurance of its undiminished 
vigour by the publication of ‘ Dombey and Son.’ It affects some of us 
strangely to remember that it is nearly a quarter of a century since 
we first made acquaintance with Little Paul, and first heard the cry of 
“ Janet! Donkeys!” Ever since then, till Death gently but summarily 
took the pen from his hand, Charles Dickens worked unremittingly to 
amuse, to touch, to instruct the public, by the same mixed mode of 
address by which he first caught its ear and conquered its attention. 
The writer of these lines need not conceal that he is one of those who 
think that the later works of this great master are not equal to those 
with which he first delighted the world, but he is glad that the 
minority to which he belongs should have been a minority as long as 
Charles Dickens lived. Dickens was first favourite to the last, and he 
deserved to be. Both by genius and hard work he maintained to the 
end the position he reached quite in early manhood. The Muse may 
justly claim for her successful clients a rank of honour unattainable by 
those who covet a less difficult service; but it may, perhaps, be’ said 
that in this one great matter of genius, no prose writer in any language 
can be named as the superior, and few prose writers in any language 
can be named as the equals, of him the pain of whose loss is still 
strong upon us. 

We have spoken of Charles Dickens as the Happy Author, and the 
more one thinks of it the more appropriate would seem to be the de- 
scription ; for he was happy not only, as has been said, in his early 
conquest of the public ear, in his retention of it to the latest moment 
of his life, and in the generous though no doubt just appreciation of 
him by critics, both private and professed ; he was happy as an author 
in a variety of ways. Indeed, it is difficult to say when or where 
fortune ever deserted him. He came into the world when it was a 
magnificent thing to have the birthright of an Englishman. Our 
statesmen had not yet learnt to cast about them for a seemingly decent 
way of dying cheaply in a corner ; nor had it yet entered the head of 
any person entrusted with power that a fourpenny income-tax instead 
of a sixpenny one is worth centuries of glory. The beaw ideal of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not yet come to be a financial 
save-all; and a man could scarcely have hoped to be, or at any rate to 
remain, Prime Minister of England, who had ventured to forecast with 
a glib satisfaction the ultimate severance from the British Crown of 
all its colonies. England’s sword then thrown into the scale of any 
desperate dispute settled it; and we were just conducting to a 
close unprecedentedly glorious the most just and necessary of difficult 
wars. Arbiters on land, we left room for no arbitration on sea ; and 
Englishmen had the courage to '»x both themselves and their posterity 
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for God and the whole world’s right. It is no superstition, but quite 
in conformity with scientific ideas, to suppose that at such cyclopean 
moments the breath of genius, the divine particula awrex, is more in 
the air, waiting to enter a favourably-born body, than when a com- 
munity lies sleek and adipose on a fashionable sofa, with the money- 
bags under the pillow. As has been said, politics were not Dickens's 
line of life, though, had they been, I am well aware that his opinions 
on some subjects would have been such as we could not all agree with. 
But he would, at any rate, haye been what in certain political circles 
it is no longer the fashion to be—an Englishman. The first stories 
ever drunk in by his young ears were stories of the recent triumphs 
of his country, and of the remoter glories which had made them 
but a natural consequence. Often, not untruthfully, did the ancients 
describe portents as attending the birth of their greatest heroes, but 
modern science reverses the explanation of antique superstition; and 
whilst the one attributed the strange grandeur of the natal surround- 
ings to the predestined greatness of him whose first appearance they 
accompanied, the other traces something of an illustrious man’s for- 
tunes to the auspicious circumstances which crowd around his cradle. 

And still more happy was the genius of Dickens, being such as it 
was, in that he reached his majority at the precise time he did. The 
hour and the man arrived together. A change had come over the 
national dream. The world had pledged itself to a new gospel. 
Rightly or wrongly, public opinion had veered, as the phrase is, “slap 
round,” and laws, some of which may be called Draconian, and others 
of which Draco would certainly have approved, had received their con- 
demnation. The Pope of Rome was to be deemed no longer the 
irreconcileable foe of this seagirt realm, and the destinies of the 
Empire were, against all old authorities, to be committed in part to 
the direction of Roman Catholics. Almost simultaneously, a host of 
freshly-enfranchised electors were to give us a new Parliament, and 
the foundations were laid, as many knew at the time, for household 
and, ultimately, for universal suffrage. These, however, were but the 
political phenomena of a revolution which had deeper roots and more 
solid aims. When the world began thus practically to assert in its 
rough-and-ready way that every man ought to have a chance, there 
naturally were not wanting advocates to plead that many men ought 
to have more chances than one. That the gallows then groaned with 
victims, and that the prisons swarmed with debtors, sufficiently 
demonstrate that such had not been the old doctrine. But the old 
doctrine was to be doctrine no more, and Justice without Mercy was 
to be for ever proscribed. 

Now Justice without Merey—a doctrine that has much to say for 
itself, but that said it in vain forty years ago, says it almost in vain 
even now, yet may possibly say it again, unless Humanity mends, 
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and may again find a hearing—was the one thing on earth repugnant 
to the soul of Charles Dickens. He was the very son of his time. He 
was all for giving the worst men a chance, and giving it them many 
times over. Moreover, he was for giving Man generally a chance, 
and many chances. In a word, he was an ardent believer in the per- 
fectibility of the human species,—in a creed which is certainly generous 
and, let us devoutly hope, true, though it is not easy for every im- 
partial person to hold it. It is a matter that may still be disputed, 
and can never be demonstrated either way, and which men therefore 
accept or reject according to their disposition, and not according to 
the bluntness or acuteness of their dialectical faculties. ‘To Charles 
Dickens, no doubt, a belief in human perfectibility was probably so 
strong that he was unable even to conceive its negation. In that, he 
was the man of his epoch, and had the spirit-time throbbing within 
him. Here again was his good fortune; here again do we have him 
as the Happy Author—always and for ever in harmony with his con- 
ditions. Let no one underrate this circumstance. The names of the 
authors of whom it can be predicated could be counted almost on 
one’s fingers; and those of whom it can be predicated, generally had 
miserable compensation of unhappiness in other respects. To name 
Jean Jacques Rousseau is to point my meaning. But Dickens had 
no penalty of any sort to pay for being in full harmony with the 
disposition of his time. And again, O happy Author! he was not 
two men, or many men, as but too often happens with the sons of 
genius. He was all of one mind. We do not remember what French 
writer it is who says, “ Peu de gens ont lesprit de leur caracti-re, et 
moins de gens encore le caractére de leur esprit.” In Dickens the 
man's disposition and the man’s esprit worked together in perfect 
concord, each strengthening the other. He himself has written the 
life of the poor wag who, in a fit of hypochondriasis, was ordered by 
his physician—unwotting who was his patient—to go and be made 
merry by his own jokes. That never could have been Dickens's con- 
dition. A French critic, writing since his death, and with a perhaps 
pardonable want of appreciation, has said that the works of our great 
departed novelist always impressed him with the notion that the 
author possessed animal spirits rather than wit. Here we have a 
blunder which admits us wonderfully to the truth. Dickens was not 
a wit. Had he been, no true Frenchman would have failed to appre- 
ciate that quality of his genius. Dickens was a humourist, and 
humour is not academical enough for French palates. But though 
this foreign critic fails to perceive the humour, not because it is not 
there, but because there are those who have ears and hear not, he is 
abundantly impressed with the animal spirits. The real truth is, that 
in Dickens the humour and the animal spirits were one; and, as has 
been said of him by one who appears to have known him well, his 
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flow of humour in conversation was so constant, so unflagging, and so 
thoroughly part of the man talking, that you felt it would have been 
cruel to interrupt it. Interruption would have been a sort of amputa- 
tion. Of course it is morally impossible that a man thus rollicking, 
so to speak, in his talk, from sheer abundance of animal spirits, should 
always be really humorous and never a trifle tiresome. In writing, 
the danger is still greater, and it need not be denied that, in his 
novels, Dickens not unoften carried what he thought a joke too far to 
be really entertaining. We say this frankly and with less hesitation, 
because the very same may be said of Shakespeare. Amiable en- 
thusiasts try to persuade themselves that the bad jokes which occur 
in the works of our unrivalled dramatist are the invention of some 
sorry player; but they are, most of them, depend upon it, the great 
player's own. Aman full of right merry conceits will sometimes 
palm off even upon himself for the real thing what are mere conceits, 
and not merry at all. Shakespeare did it, and so did Dickens; and 
we absolve them both. We absolve them both! They absolve them- 
selves, even as the sun absolves itself of those cloudy imperfections by 
favour of which we are enabled to scan it more closely. 

This flow of animal spirits, so strikingly noticeable both in the 
written works and in the private discourse of Charles Dickens, is so 
closely allied with his humour that we seem to stumble upon a crucial 
case which suggests the wide difference there is between humour and 
wit. Your great wits are great dyspeptics; your great humourists are 
men with vigorous veins. Wit is a plant of delicate growth ; humour 
one expects to grow almost rank. Poor Pope, sewn up in buckram, 
and keeping “ that long disease,” his tenuous life going by asses’-milk 
and inspiration, may be taken as, no doubt, an extreme but still a 
suggestive type of the man of wit. Dickens, the vigorous pedestrian, 
who, till within a few months of his death, was never sick nor sorry, 
fairly represents the type that is necessary to the humourist, as we 
understand Humour in modern England. Exceptions, apparent and 
perhaps real, might be pointed out to what indeed is not offered as an 
absolute rule; but this much at least may be said, that the author of 
such humour as tickles us in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ we 
cannot conceive to have been a valetudinarian; and the author of 
‘The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ we know of our own 
knowledge, was something the very reverse. Is it a piece of national 
conceit when we imagine that we have almost a monopoly of what we 
understand by humour? Thackeray, in his ‘English Humourists,’ 
has used the word in a sense which we must venture, with humility, 
and with all admiration for that work, to call un-English and para- 
doxical. ‘The men he writes of were mostly wits. If they were not, 
but rather humourists, or both wits and humourists, what then was 
Shakespeare, what then was Butler, and what then—alas! we must 
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now write in the past tense !—what then was Dickens? Continental 
literature can show nothing of the same sort as the humoristic side 
of the writings of these three, and more especially of the first and last. 
Their humour is peculiar to our island; peculiar to it because—is or 
is it not so ?—it is the outcome of those animal spirits which can exist 
only where vigorous constitutions and generous food conspicuously 
abound. Yet, whilst speaking of this English character of Charles 
Dickens’s humour, let us say that we scarce know where it came from. 
England at once accepted it as the best humour ever offered it ; and 
since the nation was thus obviously prepared to appreciate it, the nation 
must in some way have contributed towards its production. But we 
fail to see what prior events or authors led up to Charles Dickens. He 
is, without any exception, the most original writer in the language. 
The sources of his genius, and of the form his genius assumed, are as 
hidden, from our eyes at least, as were once from all eyes the sources 
of the Nile. We see the great fertilising stream ; but only in some dim 
Mountains of the Moon can we dream of its fount or origin. This gives 
to Dickens an exceptional and solitary position. He is the only great 
English writer of whom it cannot be said that he is a classic. Once 
more he was the “ Happy Author,” for surely we no longer live in 
classic times ! 

Of his pathos we cannot candidly speak in such glowing terms as 
of his humour—not, however, because his pathos was not good, but 
because his humour was so matchless. He was humoristic by nature, 
and because he could not help himself. He was pathetic by art, and 
because pathos is indispensable to the writer of fiction. This is to say 
nothing against it. Indeed, it is highly probable that nearly all, if 
not absolutely all, writers are pathetic by practice and culture, rather 
than by impulse. ‘True fun is spontaneous and contagious. Sorrow 
for others is by no means so ready and equal to the occasion, or by 
any means so catching. We learn from the very highest authority 
on human nature, that there is a vast difference between the grief that 
passeth show and the imitation of it. The imitation of it, as in novels, 
must needs depend upon show for carrying the impression intended ; 
and in that sense all pathetic writing is a sort of trick. The most 
successful pathetic writer—unless, of course, he be speaking of his 
own sorrows, as in the case of many poets and a few autobiographers- 
will be the man who understands the trick best. Dickens has drawn 
tears from, we suppose, literally millions of eyes, and none but a great 
master of pathos could have done that; and freely owning that he 
sometimes overdid it, we will remember rather the times when he did 
not. In one of the most touching lines of ‘Childe Harold, we are 
told that “Smiles wear the channels of our future tea: s.” It is so 
when we read Dickens. One moment our cheeks are furrowed by 
laughter —the next they are moist with the flow of sympathising drops. 
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Yet how soon again he dissipates them; and one closes each tale 
of human grief and jollity with no longer the salt taste of tears, but 
with the sweet savour of love crowned and of virtue serenely rewarded. 
For in this, as in every other respect, he is the Happy Author— 
ter quaterque felix. 

In respect of those qualities of Charles Dickens’s genius of which 
we have spoken, we imagine there is but little difference of opinion. 
There is one point, however, on which it would appear that there are 
conflicting judgments. We have constantly seen Charles Dickens spoken 
of as eminently a realistic writer, and in his portrayal of character as 
an humble and accurate imitator of actual life; and this view has been 
recently reproduced, and notably in T’he Times newspaper, in notices 
intended to be highly eulogistic of the great novelist. From the 
view in question we totally dissent, and hold it to be the very reverse 
of the real truth. Had Dickens been pre-eminently a realistic writer, 
we at least should not be speaking of him here as great, as we now do 
with all the sincerity of deep conviction. No realistic writer can by 
any possibility be a great writer. He may be amazingly clever, re- 
markably entertaining, and even overwhelmingly popular; but the 
gods know him not. He is at best and highest a literary mechanic, 
doing good work for excellent pay. No doubt Dickens had abundance 
of realistic machinery at his command, and right well he used it; but 
he used it for the accessories, not for the substance of his art—pro- 
digally for the mse en scene, little or not at all for his dramatis per- 
sonv. One simple instance will illustrate my meaning. When the 
description of opium-smoking appeared in ‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,’ Sir John Bowring, a competent authority on such a matter, 
wrote to Dickens, and ventured to question the accuracy of his picture, 
sending at the same time an original Chinese sketch of the form of an 
opium-pipe, and an account of the manner of its employment in China. 
It turned out, as anybody might have expected, that Dickens, before 
writing the opium passage, had visited a district in the neighbour- 
hood of the Docks where opium-smoking Chinese are to be seen, and 
only recorded what he had seen with his own eyes. And what is 
this, some will be asked, but to be realistic? Precisely. That was 
Dickens’s realism ; but that also was the extent of it. On no account 
would he have represented a man as smoking opium in the way in 
which men do not smoke it. But how about the man himself, the 
opium-smoker ? Dickens, beholding him through the opium-clouds, 
would have transfigured him, would have made of him any sort of 
man his imagination liked—would have left nothing of the original 
man remaining save the pipe, and may be the clothes he sate in. For’ 
Dickens, far from being a realistic writer, was one of the most intensely 
idealistic writers that ever existed. The most memorable personages 
in his novels, instead of being copies from life, are the very creatures 
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of his prolific brain. His brain projected fantastic figures on to the 
page; and out of that page and that brain—save also in ours, which 
greedily took them in, when thus projected—they had no existence. 
Dickens might—and, if asked, unquestionably would—have spoken, 
like Prospero, of “ these our actors” as an unsubstantial pageant and 
the fabric of a vision. For Dickens was a man of visions, and hence 
his greatness. Hence the height he attained, to which the realistic 
novelist cannot even look up. It is for this reason that, were the 
possibilities of prose equal to the possibilities of verse, Dickens would 
be as great as Shakespeare. Of course he is not—he is unspeakably 
below him; but he is unquestionably as far above all other English 
novelists, as Shakespeare is above all other English dramatists. And 
this he is by virtue of his imagination, not by virtue of his realism, 
in respect of which he has many equals and some superiors. But it 
is a small matter to be inferior or superior in, when we are talking of 
an artist’s realms. 

We have said, that in the accessories of his work Dickens is realistic ; 
but we are by no means sure that we have not done him injustice by the 
concession. Sometimes he is, no doubt; but oftener still, perhaps, 
even in this inanimate sphere, he is not. He begins with a house, a 
room, a closet, and under his imaginative treatment the place comes 
to be alive. He animates even without populating it. His vivid 
fancy will not allow it to be dead. His mind was formed, and his way 
of looking at things was set, before our modern scientific notions had 
impregnated the air and taken root in the soil. Happy Author in 
this again—scientifie notions touched and troubled him not! The 
winds, the waves, the whirling dust, the driving rain, the softly-falling 
snow, were not to him so much chemistry and so much dynamics, but 
noble fetishes, which he invested with life and made gods of terror or 
tenderness as he willed. He is, perhaps, the very last—or the last 
for many generations to come—of our great unscientific writers. He 
saw men and things with his own eyes, and glorified them. He was 
true to nature in the sense that Shakespeare was, but in no other. 
He has had a host of imitators, but it is not they who really under- 
stood and appreciated him, or they would not have travestied him 
so deplorably. Other writers have, by dint of imagination, exalted 
soldiers, statesmen, and great nobles, and by taking thought have 
added many cubits to the stature of kings. It was the privilege of 
Dickens, by dint of that same inestimable gift of imagination, to 
raise and transfigure the lowly. Indeed, we know of no words that 
could be more fittingly inscribed on his tomb than two simple ones 
from Holy Writ—Evaltavit humiles. 
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Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 





























Reasons for Insuring 


IN THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 28 CoORNHILL. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Manchester, 39 Cross ST., K1ncG St. 
Glasgow, 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Belfast, 2 HIGH STREET. Birmingham, 39A NEw STREET. 
Norwich, 48 ST. Gites’ CHURCH PLAIN. 


And Agencies in the other Principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 


First Reason. 


SECURITY of the highest order is afforded by the Society, the Funds 
reserved being fixed on the ample scale involved in a valuation of its Lia- 
bilities by the well-known Carlisle Tables, throwing off the entire Loading 
on future Premiums, and calculating future interest on the Society’s Invest- 
ments at the low rate of £3 per cent only. 


The Society now Possesses 
An Assurance Fund, constructed as above, of . £4,886,000 
A Guarantee Fund, besides the Assurance Fund, of. 214,000 


Total Life Assurance Fund, deing the 
Largest in Great Britain . ; 





| 25,100,000 
An Annual Revenue exceeding. ; y . £620,000 





Resources of such magnitude 
must satisfy the mostexacting demands for Security. 


More detailed information on the all-important point of 
‘Security,’ will be found in the Society’s new Book Prospectus. 




















Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Second Reason. 


P ROFIT, on a scale probably unsurpassed by any Office since the Society 
was founded in 1815, has been realised. In addition to this, it is important to 
keep in view that, the Society being a Mutual Office, the whole Profits are 
divided among the Policyholders alone. Some conception of the importance 
of the Society’s Mutual System to its Policyholders may be obtained by con- 
sidering what would have been the result if the Proprietary method of dispos- 
ing of Profits had been in force in the Society. From a tenth to a third— 
generally a fifth—would in that case have been withdrawn from the Funds 
subscribed by the Policyholders, and paid to Shareholders. Taking the Profit 
realised during seven years ending 1866 (£834,183: 10:1), the gain to the 
Society's Members by the Mutual System was, on the assumption of 


Withdrawing one-tenth from Profits . “ : - £83,418 
Withdrawing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) ° - 166,836 
Withdrawing one-fourth . ‘ ‘ ‘ 208,546 
W ithdrawing one-third . ‘ ‘ j ‘ ‘ . 278,061 


Such being the amounts saved by the Mutual System during the comparatively 
short period of seven years, it ts evident that during an average lifetime the 
saving to Policyholders under that System must amount to an enormous 
Sum. 

As might be expected, the results to the Policyholders of an Institution 
able to present such financial statements, have been of an exceedingly profit- 
able character. The following Table shows the effect of past Distributions of 
Profits among Policies of £1000, effected at the medium age of 35, the Annual 
Premium being £29: 1: 8. 


Bonus Table. 


The Bonuses ave slightly greater or less according as the age at Entry was above or below 35 years. 




















Bonuses added to Sum Assured. | Bonuses ——_- to ae = 
Policy reduce rremiums. 
Issued. Sum payable Percentage of Bonus Total Extinctions and Remaining 
in 1870 per added to the Reductions of Premiums Assurances 
41000 Assured. Sum Assured. which may be effected. per £1000 Policy. | 
1. Total Extinctions. 
i All Entrants in the years) 
1817 | £2646 17 7 |£164 13 Qgp.c. po to 1841 may be a 1|£2502 3 9 
1825 200% 11 7 109 3 2 ~ this privilege, -_ a 1875 6 3 
2< cs > tinue to hold free Policies 
1832 1883 1 = 88 7 3» entitled to participate in 1583 3 9 
1839 1641 18 2 64 3 10 ,, | future Profits, for the in- 1193 4 7 
1841 | 1581 10 4 58 30,4, — amounts in it | 1088 4 I 
2. Reductions to 
1842 ron 7 F ce 2 36) 3, 41 5 8& 1058 17 6 
1846 1420 2 11 43 9° 4;, Mm 2 6° 1054 14 7 
1850 | 1334 16 5 aR 9) Bes, mag Ss 1050 4 2 
1853 1264 7 7 26 3 10 ,, 222 3 1047 Il 4 
1860 1126 15 3 2:53 6, 26 16 3* I04I 4 0 
| 
| 1867 1000 O Oo | Bonuses do not vest during first five years. | 1000 0 oO 




















* These Premixms may be gradually extinguished by the increasing value of existing Bonuses, 
as well as new Bonuses. 
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Scottish Witows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Third Reason. 


SURRENDER VALUES.—A common objection to Life Assurance is that dis- 
continuance of the Policy may involve forfeiture of all the Premiums paid, and it is 
well known that the Jenalty of total forfeiture, in the event referred to, is actually 
incurred by large numbers of Policyholders every year. Before effecting Life 
Assurances, therefore, parties should obtain a statement of the Sums receivable 
under discontinued Policies. An obligation to pay Surrender Values of known 
amount, practically places the Assured in the same position as a Bank Depositor, 
who, if he is dissatisfied with the management, the Security, or Profitableness of 
the concern, or objects to Transfer in the event of proposed amalgamation, can 
immediately close his account by drawing the amount at his credit. In 
thousands of instances Policyholders have found themselves, under such cir- 
cumstances, helplessly shut up to the alternative either of discontinuing their 
Assurances (losing all benefit from past payments), or of continuing to pay 
Premiums under Policies of doubtful Value. In this way enormous sums 
have been lost to the public in Life Assurance. 

Besides, Policies are continually being made the subject of Business arrange- 
ments during life, and of course a Policy of known negotiable Value during life, 
is very much more valuable for such purposes than one of unknown Value, or, 
as in too many instances, of no Value at all. 

The following Table contains the SURRENDER VALUES of Policies of £1000, 
and Vested Bonus Additions thereto, 0” 31st December 1866, when last Division 
of Profits was made. 


Table of Surrender Values. 























Age Policy Policy Policy Policy Policy Policy Policy 
at 5 10 15 20 80 40 

Entry.| Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Years old. | Yearsold. | Years old. | Years old. 
20 £52 £116 £191 £283 £528 £872 41419 
25 58 126 212 309 597 943 1520 
30 62 14! 232 347 671 1029 1590 
35 73 157 265 403 731 IIIO ie 
40 78 180 312 462 805 1164 
45 96 223 366 508 875 ae aes 
50 123 262 400 566 Ot | ss: a 
55 140 276 441 613 Pee 

















i] 








Note.—Additional Value is allowed in respect of Premiums paid between 31st Decem- 
ber 1866 and 31st December 1873, at which latter date the Table will be altered, in con- 
seguence of the further Bonus which will then be declared. 


Loans are granted on security of the Society’s Policies to any extent 
covered by their Surrender Value. The Policies of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
are therefore open funds of credit available at any time to Policyholders 
during their own lifetime, and that without prejudice to the Assurance. 























Scottish Wives’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Fourth Reason. 


ContTINnNUED Progress of the Society.—The results of the Society’s oper- 
ations during the last financial year (1869) have been eminently satisfactory, as 
the following comparative results show. 


New Claims Addition 
Assurances. by Death. to Funds. 


During last year 1869 £732,377 12 8 £356,955 1 1 £186,232 9 6° 
During previous year 1868 711,608 0 3 393,986 © 3 129,041 Io I 





The Differences being, | ¢99.7¢9 12 5 £37,08019 2 £57,19019 5 
in favour of 1869 . 





* Note.—The addition made to the Funds last year (£186,232 :9 : 6) is the 
largest ever made by the Society in a single year. 





The New Business of 1870 to this date 
exceeds the amount transacted during the 


corresponding pertod of any previous year. 





CONCLUSION 
Upon the whole of the preceding Information. 


VIEWING the foregoing results together as affecting the Value of Life Assur- 
ance Policies, it will be found that THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has attained 
the greatest degree of practical success in promoting the interest and convenience 
of Policyholders during their own lifetime, and also of their Representatives 
after death. 

It is important to observe, that such remarkable results have not and could not 
have been attained by cheapening Life Assurance ezther as regards the rate 
of Premiums charged on the one hand, or by holding only very low Reserves on 
the other. Reference to the Balance-Sheet and Abstract of Valuations, published 
in the Societys New Book Prospectus (pages 8 to 11) will show that the Funds 
and Revenues, in proportion to Liabilities, continue to be maintained on the 
highest scale. The combined safety and true economy of the Society’s 
System will bear any comparison which intending Assurers, for their 
own satisfaction, may choose to institute. 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
Heap Orfrice, 
g St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


1st Fune 1870. 
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PIANETTES. 















































Rosewood or Walnut, 28 Guineas. 
Ash Case, 23 Gs. Black Walnut, 25 Gs. 
On the Three Years’ System, £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter. 





CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 





PIANETTES. 















































Rosewood or Walnut, 34 Guineas. 
On the Three Years’ System, £3 3s. per Quarter. 





PIANETTES. 
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Insolid Mahogany. For extreme climates. 
40 Guineas. 
On the Three Years’ System, £4 4s. per Quarter. 


PIANETTES. 


























| 


| In Rosewood or Walnut (Brackets), 42 Gs. 
On the Three Years’ System, £4 4s. per Quarter. 








UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 

















COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
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n Rosewood, 70Gs. In Walnut, 75 Gs. | 


Du the Three Yvars’ System, 6 and 7 Qs, per Quarter 














| In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


50 Guineas. 





On the Three Years’ System, £4 14s. 6d. per Quarter, 





London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. 
ay be had of Cramer, Woop, & Co., Moorgate 


and Hi 


Brighton: 64 West Street. 
Street yan 0 : 




















CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; ‘or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Finger- 
ing, Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major 
and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

2. Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c., from CRAMER, 
BERTINI, CZERNY, LOGLER, Sacred and Oper- 
atic Airs, calculated to form and develope the Taste. 

3. Little Fantasias, Preludes, and Exercises from 
CLEMENTI, CRAMER, KALKBRENNER, «c., 
Lessons with a special view to the left hand. 

4, “Recreations” in Fantasia Form, Secular and 
Sacred ; and Short Exercises with Special Objects. 

5. Studies introductory to the Sixth Book, 

6. Selections from the Simpler Works of HAYDN, 
MOZART, BEETHOVEN, and MENDELSSOHN. 





7. Celebrated Studies, by J. B. CRAMER, MO- 
SCHELES, BERTINI, CZERNY, and NOLLET. 

8. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued); Half 
Hours with MENDELSSOHN, STEIBELT, DUS- 
SEK, and CRAMER. 

9, Advanced Studies by CRAMER, HENRI HERZ, 
BERTINS, and TH. DOKEHLER, 

10. The Modern School: Fantasias, &c., from the 
most Popular ew, ima of CHOPIN, TIHAL- 
BERG, and GOUNOD. 

11, Sacred Music, by BACH, GLUCK, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOHN, MEHUL, HAYDN, SPOHR, 
HANDEL, ROSSINI, and WALLACE. 

12. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued). 








CRAM E R’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Vocal Tutor, containing Rudiments of 
Music, Instructions for Cultivation of the Voice, 
with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs, &c. 

2. Exercises, Solfeggi, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with [lustrations from BENNETT, MAY- 
NARD, CRESCENTINI, PAER & PELEGRINIL 

3. Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from Rossini, Rubini, 
SCHIRA, GARCIA ; Part Songs, &c. 

4, The Italian School of Singing. by Crivelli, Garcia, 
ROSSINI, RUBINI, SCHLIRA, and other Masters; 
Part-Songs by MACFARREN and others, 

5, Exercises and Songs by Rubini, Crivelli, Gounod, 
SCHUBERT, SCHIRA, BALFE, WALLACE, 
MACFARREN, HATTON. 





6. Duets, Trios, and Part-Songs, by celebrate! 
Composers, 

7. Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuj 
GARCIA, Solfeggi from celebrated works, &c. 

8. Observations on the Art of Singing (continued 
Solfeggi from the works of CRESCENTINI, &c. 

9. Observations on the Art of Singing (conclude 
by MANUEL GARCIA, 

10. Advanced Solfeggi from the celebrated wor! 
of CRESCENTINI, PAER, PELIGRINI, &c. 

11. Celebrated Trios from popular English Opers 

12, Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Ba 
SULLIVAN, DAVID, ARDITI, LEVEY. 











THE CRAMER 


HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manufacture, and are so toned as to be the most agreeable Drawing-ro 
Instruments. It may be particularly noticed that the various stops of the ‘Cramer’ Harp 
niums are so distinctive in their effects as to presél 





1 Stop, 4 Octaves, Oak, £1 15 0 per quarter for 4: 
1 Stop, Pe » +226 0 me és 6 
3 Stops, ch 2 0 0 oa - 7 
5 ” 5 ” ” 200 ” ” 8 
8 ” 5 ” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 10 
10 ” 5 ” ” 2 0 0 9 ” 12 
li ” 5 ” ” 3 0 0 ” ” 12 
io + 2 = ~ 624 & ‘ip 5 28 


_ Rosewood or Walnut Cases, 5s. per 


their individuality when used in the grand ensenl 
approaching more nearly the effect of an Orches 
than has hitherto been attained. 


Quarter extra 





me. t 


MITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











Cramer’s Chamber Organs. 
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CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. CHAMBER ORGAN —No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. ONE MANUAL. - 
: CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 14 | CC toG3. In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. Two 
Octaves of German Pedals. Octaves German Pedals. 
10 £7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. £6 per Quarter for Three Years. 
1 CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
se ONE MANUAL. ONE MANUAL. 
ml CC to Gs. _In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two | CC to G8, In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. General 
ed Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition | gwel], Two Octaves German Pedals. Two 
Pedals. General Swell. Composition Pedals. 
"Taek aa i _ £10 per Quarter for Three Years. 
4¢ —No. 3. 
6 TWO MANUALS. eer —— 3. 
7 CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 5 eee eae —s 
3 to E, 29 pipes. Couplers—Swell to Great; Great CC to G°. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. 23 
to Pedal. Sixteen Stops. Three Composition Octaves German Pedals. Two Composition 
0 Pedals. 2} Octaves German Pedals. ; Pedals. General Swell. 
2 £25 per Quarter for Three Years. £12 per Quarter for Three Years. 
2 DIAPERING FRONT PIPES EXTRA. 
9 
a London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64, West Street. 
May be had of Cramer, Woop, & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin; and High Street, Belfast. Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. Muir 
Woon & Co., Glasgow. Muinsom & Son, Bath. Smitrn & Son, anp Hiuez, Liverpool. 








CRAMER'S GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





L. " Bethlet ahem (S.S.T B.} 
2. O Salutaris Hostia 


sees eeGOUNOD 
TTB. B. ny «+e eeGOUNOD 
m AV Verunr (8.8.2.2)... icceccases Govunop 
4. The Faded Rose (S.A.1.B.) ..J. G. Cattcort 
5. Sweet Vesper Hfyrun (S.A.T.B.)  ..H. Suart 
The Or sings in the Popl ar Tree 
(S.A.T : ..G. A. MACFARREN 

. Lullaby ; S : T. B):. .J. BARNBY 
Merrily Wake Music’s *Measure— Madrigal 
(S.S.A.T.B.).. . BARNETT 

. Cradle Song (S. AT. B) . “TH. Smart 

. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale's. Funeral Hymn) 
(S.A.T.B.) WILLING 

11, Harvest Home (S.S.T.B.)..G. A. MacrarREN 
2. The Miller ‘S.A.T.B.) ....G. A. MacraRREN 
. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning (S.C.B.B.) .. 
"M. W. BAaLFE 

. Allis Still (S.A.T.B.) ....G. A. MAcrARREN 

. By Babylon’s Wave (S.A.T.B.) ......Gounop 
. Cheer up,Companions (T.T.B.B. ).V.E. Becree 
- Be Peace on Earth (S.A.T.B.) ..Dr. Crotca 
. Blessed be the Hom» (C.T.V.B.B.) J. Benepict 
. Crucuses and Snowdrops (S.A.T.B.) H. Smart 
. Lo, Star-Led Chiefs (S.A.T.B.) .. Dr. Crorcu 


crores W9c9 boKo ep toconoes & 


No. 
29. Though the World with Transport (S.C.B. B.) 
Vv, — 
. Light as F foot can fall (8.8.4 
30. Light as Fairy foot can a — send 


31. Fill the Shining Goblet (A.T.B. B. = nee 
JouN Paury 
The Merry Gipsies (S.S.B.) ......T. WELSH 
33. Mild Star of Eve (A.T.T. B. he -T. WELSH 
34. While Shepherds (S.A.T.B.) . ‘J. F. Sivrsox 
35. Glory to the Caliph...... C. ME Von WeBER 
. Land of Wonders (S.A.T.B.) H. SMart 
37. Shepherd's Uot (S. A.B.) 
38. In a Cell or Cavern deep (A. TTB. ) 
Joun PARRY 


89. The Meeting of Ships (Three — 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne (S.A.T.B.) 


Brancut Taylor 
41, I know a Maiden (S.A.T.B.) . .JoHn OLD 
42. I wish to tune my Quiv’ring A. ‘TT.B.) o0.00 
T. F. WALMSLEY 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sivg (S.A.T.B.) 
Hi. Smart 

44, At First the Mountain wi (Jessy Lea) 
A.T.B. fs G. A. MACFARREN 


8. de 
083 
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The Joys of Spring (S.A.T.B.) ....H. Smart 

oa May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee, 
(Round) (S.T.B.B.) ....G. A. MACFARREN 

23. Wine, wine, the Magician thou art! (Trio) 
ae B. B. -M. W. Bars 

24, Thoughts of Home. (Trio) (S. ‘8. CG.) J. Benrpict 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens. (Trio) (S.S.C.).... 
H. Smart 

26, Now the Sun has mounted eh (2. T.B.B.).. 
. MACFARREN 

27. Hymn to Cynthia (S.A.T. By Dies -H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne (V illanelle) (8. S.T.T.B.) 
NIRDERMEYER 


-CRAMER’S GLEE SI 


. The Bee (Glee for four voices)....J. Exuiorr 0 
2. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), 
x. Moore; Forgive blest shade. ° 
Dr. Cattcorr 
’Twas a Gay Day (Glee for three 
voices . Baruam Livivs 
. By Celia’ Vs “Arbour (Glee ‘for ‘four voices) . 
. Horstey 
O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Su1Rtp ; 
Bre: -_ soft, ye Winds (Glee for three 
} W. Paxton 
6. arity "Crio tor equal voices) ...... Rossint 
4%. Discord ( (Glee for four voices), S. W EBBE, Sen.; 
She who lies here (Row i) esas 
8. Faith (Trio for equ: “ voice: s) re 


“(The Angels us) 
W. V. WALLACE 
46. The Wood, the “Wood, ‘the Gay Greenwood 
(T.T.B.B.) . my A. MACPARREN 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song (S 3. A.T.B,)..F. Mort 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave, Soli (T.B.) 
and Chorus (8.8.T.B.) ..W. v. Wattace 

49. Over the Dark Blue Waters (S.S. 
» M. ta Weber 
50. Trumpet Blow (S.S.T.T.B.B.) ......Gounop 


Other —— are in the Press. 


SINGER’S LIBRARY. 


9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), 
R. SporrortH; Drink to Me only with 
thine Eyes (Glee for three voices). Mozart 

10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), 
W. Horsey; Lightly tread, 'tis hallowed 
ground (Glee for three voices) J. ScoTLAND 

11. —T Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), 

J. 


(S. 
45, Angels that around “us, 
$.S.T.'L.B. 
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. Stevens; A beauteous fair has 
pt my heart (Catch) . ‘ 

12. See our oars with feather ‘d ‘spray, Sir Joun 
Stevenson; Ah! how, Sophia (Catch).. 

13. Gallant and gaily on the waves riding Glee 
for three vuices); Sweet blossom (Glee for 
three voices) .. . - % apna 

* Rossixt 14. See the conquering herocomes ..., HANDEL 


Other Numbers are in the Press. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price Sixpence each Number, Post Free for Seven Stamps. , 





0 2 
0 2 























No. 1.—Fifteen English Songs. No. 
No, 2.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 3.—Six Duets. 
No. 4.—Twelve Songs by Balfe and Wallace. 
No. 5.—Twelve Sacred Songs. 
No. 6.—Twelve Old Euglish Songs. 
No. 7.—Twelve Songs by Schubert. 
No. 8.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 9.—Twelve Opera Songs. 
No. 10.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—lIst Set. 
No. 11.—Haydn’s Canzonets.—2nd Set. 
No. 12.—Fifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No. 13.—Selection of Irish Melodies. 
No. 14.—Six Sacred Duets. 
cr ge ang ae a Apa 
To. 16.—T'welv» Songs by I Russell and J. P. Knight. 
‘0. 17.—Twelve Ballads by Linley. 
"No. 13.—Five Songs by hop. 
No. 19.—Viiteen Christy Minstrels’ 5 ngs. 


20.—Sixteen Scottish Songs. 
No. 21.—Six Sea Songs. 
No. 22.—Ten Italian Opera Songs, 
No. 23.—Twelve Songs of the Rhineland. 

No. 24.—¥ifteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs, 
No, 25.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs. 
No. 26.—TIwelve Songs by G. A. Macfarren and 
Ilenry Smart. 

No, 27.—Six Two-Part Songs by Mendelssohn. 
No. 28.—-Eleven Humorous Songs. 

No. 29.—Nine Songs for Bass and Baritone Voices. 
No. 30.—Twelve Comic Songs. 

No. 31.—Eleven National Songs. 

No. 32.—Ten Songs for Contralto Voices, 

No. 33. Nine Songs by Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
and Mozart. 

No. 34.—Nine Songs by Charles Gounod, 

No. 35.—Ten Songs for Tenr Voices, 

No. 36.—Nine Popular Laidads and Cavatina 


CRAMER & CO. ‘LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W.., 

















DIGESTION RESTORED. 


‘ PANCREATINE as a Remedy for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which can only digest 


one kind of Food.’—The Lancet. It enables persons-to take Cod Liver Oil and fat without nausea or indigestion, 
PANCREATINE POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 12s. 6d,, and 21s, 
PANCREATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION decidedly assists digestion and nourishes the Body. In cases of 


Debility, Wasting, &c., from any cause it is most valuable. Patients take it readily when they cannot take Cod 
Liver Ou.’ See Reports of Medical Men with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and 8s. 


PANCREATIZED DIGESTIVE COD LIVER OIL, Bottles, 3s. and 6s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists. Note.—*SAVORY & MOORE’ on the labels. 


CHAPMAN& CS 


FOR 
NFANT S-CHILDRE 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 











Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily digested food 
for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphate makes it invaluable 
during teething; and from its great sustaining properties it is as valuable to the 
adult as to the infant. 

From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 

The fine ground flour of the Entire Wheat is proved, therefore,to be altogether the most desirable for general 
consumption, and we hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now-in use, both in the case 
of children and adults, 

From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, &c. 


Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates or bone and teeth-forming substance, show 
it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and 
other forms of starch which contribute but little to the furmation uf bune or muscle, 


From J. LANGDON DOWN, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the London Hospital. 
T have given your “ Entire Wheat Flour” an extended trial, and with results which have completely convinced me 
of its extreme dietetic value for invalids, children, and many of the wasting diseases to which the latter are liable. . 


I have found it invaluable in rickets, struma, and developmental diseases of various kinds. It should, in my judgment, 
take the place of the starches, which, under various names, are so largely and imprudently relied on as food. 


Sole Proprietors, 


ORLANDO JONES & CO,, 


LONDON. 
Inventors and Patentees of RICE STARCH. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
, "a " ELLIS’S RUTHIN SODA WATER. ae 
: ELLIS’S RUTHIN POTASS WATER. 
» ELLIS’S RUTHIN SELTZER WATER. 
RUTHIN LEMONADE. 
ELLIS'S LITHIA WATER. & 
ELLIS’S LITHIA AND POTASS WATER. 


For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


Every Cork is branded “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears 
heir trade mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, 
onfectioners, and wholesale only from R. Exiis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 


ondon Agents—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta St., Cavendish Square. 
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HALF A MILLION | 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


AS COMPENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS | OF ALL KINDS, 
"RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING HUNTING, &c.) 


A BONUS bes ALL POLICY HOLDERS OF FIVES YEARS’ STANDING 
HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE IN AND AFTER 1871. 


Y 


“ADFFICES: \ 
64, CORNHILL & 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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|TABLE DELICACIES, | | 7 
Of the Highest Quality, TE ,. Be careful 


Manufactured by to ask for 


CROSSESBLACKWELL] | tur one feo") usa emus 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
PROPRIETORS OF 
CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORJEN'FAL*PICKLE 


AND CURRY PASTE. mili 
~~~ ~~ *,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and ; 


Sold retail in all parts of the World, and stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, ; 
1 Wholesale at the Manufactory, and by all dealers in Sauces, : 








BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. } 


i ioe SQUARE, LONDON. 4x7) LEA & PERRINS, 


3 PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, WORCESTER. 












































